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Singer Still {] riumphant! 


SEWING MACHINE SALES FOR 1875, 


The Singer Mannfacturing Company Sold 249.852 Machines. 


Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Co., “ — 103,740 ™ 


Remington Sewing Machine Co. 25,110 
Howe Machine Co. (estimated), 7 25,000 
Weed Sewing Machine Co., 21,993 
Domestic Sewing Machine Co., 452 
Grover & Baker S. M. Co. (estimated), 

Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co.,  “ 14,522 
American B. H., &c., Sew’g Machine Co., “ 14,406 


Gold Medal Sewing Machine Co., 14,262 


Wilson Sewing Machine Co., 9,508 


Victor Sewing Machine Co., 6,103 
Florence Sewing Machine Co., 5 4,892 
J]. E. Braunsdorf & Co., (tna), . 1,44 

Secor Sewing Machine Co., : 1,507 


Mckay 5S. M. Ass'n, 


Mo. 24 UNION SQvARe,. NEw YoRE. 
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Established at Yonkers, N. Y., 1854. 
REMOVED TO PORTCHESTER,N. Y., 1874. 





ee 


ry Institute. 
PORTCHESTER, WESTCHESTER CO., N. Y. 
O. WINTHROP STARR, A. M., Principal. 


PORTCHESTER is pleasantly situated on Long Island Sound, twenty- 
five miles from New York City, and is in frequent daily communication with it, 
by the New Haven and Hartford Railroad. It is noted for its healthfulness, 
its pleasant surroundings and its beautiful scenery. 

The BUILDINGS of the Institute are ample for the accommodation 
of twenty-five boarding pupils. The entire building is heated by steam, light- 
ed by gas, and furnished with bath and wash-rooms of modern appointment. 
In these respects the building is second to none in the country. 7H/ 
GROUNDS comprises nearly five acres. They contain a GYMNAS/UA/, 
BALL and CROQUET GROUNDS. 

The COURSE OF STUDY in the Institute is liberal and designed to 
qualify the pupil for his entrance in any of the business pursuits of life, or 
for his admission into College, the Naval Academy, or West Point. 


Terms, from $3850 to $400 per annum. 


REFERENCES. 


Rt. Rev. Horatio Potter, D. D., LL. D., Hon. Witiiam E. Curtis, New York City. 

| eo) ar A A New York City. Hon. R.H. Dug, . Cortland, N. 3. 
Rev. JosepH H. Rytrance, D.D., * | H.C. Beruin, Esq.,_ . New York City. 
Rev. A. B. Carrer, D. D., F “ S. S. Bootrue, Esq., Stratford, Conn. 
R’v. BRocKHOLST MorGAN, /'t. Chester N.Y. C. H. Due tt, Esq., New York City. 
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(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS,) 


NEW YORK CITY. 





This Institution, incorporated and empowered to confer de- 
grees by the Regents of the University of the State of New York, 
offers many advantages to further the moral, intellectual, and phy- 
sical development of students. The situation of the College is 
not surpassed in landscape beauty, or salubrity, by that of any 
similar institution in the country. It occupies an elevated posi- 
tion on the east bank of the Hudson, about eight miles from City 
Hall. 


TERMS: 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, per session of ten months, $300 
Entrance Fee, - - . Se rey eee 10 
Graduation Fee, - - - + + =: oa a 
Vacation at College, , , : i ‘ , ; 40 


German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in 
the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, charged extra, 
School Books at current prices. 

No student received for a shorter period than one term of five 
months. No reduction made when withdrawn during the term. 
The pocket-money of the students is deposited with the Treasurer. 


PAYMENT OF HALF-SESSION OF FIVE MONTHS IN ADVANCE. 


The sessions commence on the first Monday in September, and 
end about the 3d of July. 
A public examination of the students is held at the end of the 
session, and gentlemen are invited to examine them then, and also 
during the class hours of term time. 


For Particulars see Catalogue. 


PHYSICIAN’S FEE, - TEN DOLLARS. 
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Mr. Selleck’s School, 


NORWALK, CONN. 





The course of study presented at this School is embraced mainly under 
two departments, viz.: Collegiate and Commercial ; the former offering fa- 
cilities for the prosecution of all the studies necessary to a complete prepa- 
ration for college; the latter intended to answer the requirements of those 
who may desire a thorough knowledge of the subjects best calculated to 
meet the demands of business life. 


In addition to the two departments as above, there is also a general 
course of study. This is designed to subserve the interests of those who 
are too young or not sufficiently qualified to enter either of the regular de- 
partments ; also of those whose parents, disinclined to mark out in advance 
any specific line of study, prefer that the course ultimately to be pursued 
should depend upon taste or talent developed by time and culture; or, of 
those who wish to enter neither of the regular divisions of the school, but 
desire to pursue only general branches of study. 


The discipline of the school is mild, yet efficient. An appeal to the 
pupil’s honor and sense of right is always made ; proper inducements offered ; 
sympathy between tutor and pupil fostered ; confidence encouraged. The 
Principal’s efforts in this direction have generally been successful. Youth 
insensible to these influences—if, indeed, such can be found--the school, 
probably, fail to benefit. 


The School is situated in Norwalk, Conneticut. The place, bordering 
on Long Island Sound, is on the line of the New York and New Haven 
Railroad, about forty-four miles from New York, with which city there is 
frequent communication. 


For Catalogues, address 


Rev. C. M. SELLECK, A. M., President, 


Norwalk, Conn. 
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POUGHKEEPSIE 





FREMALE ACADEMY, 


Rev. D. G. WRIGHT, A. M., Rector. 


This School is in the beautiful City of Poughkeepsie, midway between 
Albany and New York, on the banks and amid the enchanting scenery of 
the Hudson. For ease of access, by railroad and steamboat; for healthful- 
ness of climate, both in summer and winter ; for literary and refined society, 
and numerous educational institutions, the location is not surpassed in this 
country. 

Its teachers, in the several departments, are accomplished and experi- 
enced ; and the facilities for acquiring a thorough and finished education are 


second to none in the land ; while every effort is made to have this a 
REFINED, CHRISTIAN, AND HAPPY HOME FOR THE YOUNG LADIES. 


Honors and Prizes are awarded ; also, a DipLoMa given to each pupil 
who completes the course of study. 


For Circulars, containing terms, references, etc., please address 


THE RECTOR, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 


Williamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass. 








Wholly devoted to College work. With ample facilities for all 
departments of a liberal education. 


TUITION, $75 A YEAR. 


FREE To THOSE NEEDING AID. 
[==> For Catalogues apply to 


P. A. CHADBOURNE, President, 








— 


Cures atc: Hiefwawe re . 
Syracuse University. 


This Institution is ager mg situated in the central city of the State of New York, 
whose name it bears. he city, in its corporate capacity, contributed largely to its 
foundation. The Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction of the state, are ex-officio members of its Board of 
Trustees. 


While it is particularly under the charge of the Methodist Episcopal Church, it is, by 
its constitution and in its management, liberal and impartial, and combines the advantages 
of State and Church Institutions. It has at present three Colleges fully organized, each 
with its own Faculty, as follows: 


The College of Liberal Arts, 
The College of Fine Arts, 
The College of Medicine and Surgery. 


The College of Liberal Arts has four courses of study, each covering four years ; 
and in that and all the Colleges, ne degrees are conferred upon those who 
complete the prescribed courses of study. 

For particulars send to Prof. J. P. Grirrin, Registrar, for an Annual, or to Prof. 
Gerorce W. Comrort, A. M., with reference to the College of Fine Arts; or for general 


information to 
waa E. 0. HAVEN, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor. 
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(@=> Branch Offices and Agencies in all parts of the onabe. 


The Utility Adjustable Table. 


Its advantages in a moment, thus 


are that it can be making it the most 
raised or lowered me 
complete Table 
in height to suit 
for general use- 
any person or pur- 


pose, and be fold- fulness in the 





ed up compactly world, for 


WRITING, STUDY, LADIES’ WORK IN CUTTING, wine &e. 

Specially adapted to Games, 9 
for which Tables are made in- 

‘| laid with Chess and Cribbage |, 

% Boards. Arranged for Invalid’s | 

use with a leaf, so that the H 

patient can take meals, write, 

or read in bed with perfect ease. 

Made in great variety of size, 

shape, style and price. 












Send for Circular and quote NaTIoNAL QUARTERLY Review. 


LAMBIE & SARGENT, ¢ Sole Proprietors and ‘Manufacturers, 138 BROADWAY, N, iT. 


G.S. WOOLMAN, 
OPTICIAN, 


(Agent of JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., Philadelphia.) 


Fulton St., New York, 


MANUFACTURER Of! 


MICROSCOPES AND ACCESSORIES, 


ALSO IMPORTER OF THE BEST STYLES OF 


foreign ficroscopes, Pelescopes, field flasses, ge. 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS AND MATERIALS 


FOR SCHOOLS AND DRAFTSMEN, 


Illustrated Catalogue sent on Application. 
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ollege, 
Irvington, Mechanicsburg P. 0., Pa. 


LocaATION :—In the beautiful and healthy Cumberland Valley, 
midway between Harrisburg and Carlisle. 

REMARKS:—A select Home and Family School limited to 
forty, under Christian care and culture, and officially recognized 
by the Central, Pa., Baltimore and Philadelphia Conferences. 
Chartered Collegiate advantages, embracing a four years’ course, 
with superior culture in Classics, Music and Art. Delightful 
grounds, attractive buildings, first-class appointments and home 
comforts, fitted up at a cost of over $30,000. 

Conpitions :—Pupils received only for the College Year of 
forty weeks, or pro rata, &c. 

REGULAR Rares :—Board, Washing, Furnished Room, Fuel 
and Light, Tuition (including Classics) and use of Text Books, 
$300. Exrra:—Piano, $50; Vocal Culture, $25; Drawing, $10; 
Oil Painting, $30. PAYMENTS: 





Semi-annually in advance. 
Twenty-first year, September 13th, 1876. Catalogue sent on 


Rev. T. P. EGE, A. M., President. 


application. 
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| on the Boston and Albany Railroad, and at the northern terminus of the Housatonic Railroad, it is two hours dis- 
tant from Albany, Hudson, or Springfield and six from Boston and New York. For salubrity of climate, beauty and 
variety of scenery, Pittsfield can hardly be surpassed. The long ranges of the Hoosac and Taghanic Mountains on the east, 
south and west, with Saddle Mountain on the north, enclose a valley of great fertility, in the centre of which, on a gentle ele- 
vation, overlooking the town towards the south, and the valley in every direction, stand the buildings of the Institute. 

The Institute, founded in 1841, and now completing its thirty-third year, has been for the past seventeen years under the 
charge of the present Principal. It has received pupils from every part of the United States, and a large proportion of its 
graduates have come from the Southern, Middle, and Western States. The unusually long and prosperous career ot the Institu- 
tion, its high rank from the first, the important improvements from time to time adopted, and the great beauty and salubrity of its 
accessible location, have combined to draw its pupils from every state of the union, and to give it attractions which it is believed 
no other similar school presents. The Calendar for the ensuing year will be as follows: Fall Term opens on the 17th of September. 
a closes on the ed of February, 1875. Spring Term opens on the rs5th of February, 1875. Spring Term closes on the 
29th of June, 1875. 

Dict Besides a Preparatory and Collegiate course of study it has an extended course in Music, on the completion of which a 
iploma is given. 
To APPLICANTS FOR OUR CATALOGUE, /f 7s cheerfully sent without charge, even when no information ts given as to the 


object of the application. Such information is however earnestly solicited, together with an acknowledgement of receipt of 


Catalogue, as soon as it ts received. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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Miles. Charbonniers’ 
FRENCH PROTESTANT 


BOARDHNG AND DAT SCH0Gb 


— FOR — 


YOUNG LADIES, 
Ne. 36 BAST 33th STREET, 


(Formerly 42 Avenue du Roule, Neuilly, Paris.) 








Although French is the language chiefly spoken in Mlles. 
Charbonniers’ School, and is thoroughly taught, no department 


receives more careful, assiduous attention than that of the 


Kn@ilish Branches, 


including English grammar, English composition, &c., which are 


under the charge of 


AMERICAN TEACHERS, 


whose qualifications are of the highest order 





CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
BOARDING SCHOOL, 


(DAY SCHOOL,) 


Belgium, Brussels, 65 Rue Ducale. 








POLYTECHNIC SECTION, PREPARATORY TO THE MILITARY SCHOOL, CIVIL 
ENGINEERING, MINING, &c.; SECTION OF HUMANITIES ; COMMERCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL SECTION; ELEMENTARY SECTION—PHYSICS, 
CHEMISTRY, NATURAL History, ENGLISH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, &c., 


This establishment is renowned for the superiority of its professors, 
almost all doctors in sciences or literature, with numerous and brilliant 
successes. The pupils receive a first-class education, are well lodged, well 
nourished and well cared for. Further information will be forwarded. 

CHARGE FOR BoarpINc: 1,400 to 1,600 francs per annum, or 1,700 to 
2,000 francs, holidays included. 


Polytechnic Institute of the State of Pennsylvania. 


Market St., West of 17th. PHILADLEPHIA. 
The College comprises 


; THE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
Designed for Students who may not prefer a professional course in one of the industrial arts, 
and who yet wish to avail themselves of the privileges of the College instruction and disci- 


pline, and 
FIVE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
For peeteesionel Students, viz. : 

THE SCHOOL OF MINES: designed to impart a thoroughly Scientific and practical 
education in Mine Engineering, and in the best methods of determining the value of 
Mineral Lands, and of analyzing and manufacturing Mine products. 

THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY: for Class Instruction and for special 
Laboratory Instruction, and designed to afford facilities for acquiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of Chemistry, which shall equal in appointments, cheapness and thoroughness, those 
of European Laboratories. 

THE SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING: in which students pursue Mathematics 
as applied to Engineering, and are taught the most approved principles and methods 
involved in the construction of Roads, Bridges, Buildings and Public Works. 

THE SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING: in which the classes are 
conducted through a full course on Mechanical Philosophy, and the principles of Machines ; 
on the location and construction of Engines, Furnaces, Foundries, etc. 

THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE: affording, by means of Lectures on the 
history of Architecture and the principles of Construction, of studies of the Orders and 
Styles, and of practical lessons in Modeling in clay and Plaster, rare facilities for acquiring 
a thorough knowledge of the profession. 

Geological and Mineralogical Excursiens, and practice in the Smelting and Analysis of 
Ores; in Mechanical, Topographical and Architectural Drawing; in the Modeling of 
Arches, Stairways, etc., in Plaster,and in the use of the Engineering Instruments in the 
field, alternate with and complete the scientific instruction. : 

The annual announcement of the College, containing full information as to courses of 
instruction, Terms, Boarding, etc., may be obtained on application to 

ALFRED M. KENNEDY, M.D., 


President of Faculty, Polytechnic College, Philadelphia. 
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ADAW’S ACADEMY. 


QUINCY, MASS. 


Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, LL. D., 


Chairman of the Board of Managers. 


WILLIAM R. DIMMOCK, LL.D., Master. 


This School is designed to give to its pupils a thorough preparation for 
the best American colleges, and faithful home care to those from a distance. 


The large boarding-house of the Academy is under the control of the 
Master, who resides in it. 


There isa smaller house under the charge of one of the assistant teachers. 


ROOMS in private families can also be obtained for those who prefer 
them, 


For Catalogues or particulars, address the Master. 


Barraud & Lunds, 


41 Cornhill, London, England. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHRONOMETERS, 


Half Chronometers, and Levers, 
WITH STEM-WINDERS ON THE MOST PPROVED PRINCIPLE, 


PRICES. : 
PLAIN LEVERS, ; ; 16 to 25 guineas, 
HALF CHRONOMETERS . 25 to 55 guineas. 
REPEATERS p , ‘ : : : 75 to gO guineas. 
CHRONOGR.: APHS, ; . 50 tO 90 guineas. 
SILVER, : ; , : ; 10 to 20 guineas, 


KEYLESS WORKS 5 to 6 guineas extra. 
ALL MANUFACTURED ON THE PREMISES. 
EsTABLISHED 125 YEARS 


Ten per cent. Discount, delivered in New York, duty excepted. 
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SUPPLEE INSTITUTE, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
No. 1718 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 





Family Boarding and Day School. Twenty-second year com- 
menced September 20. Circular contains particulars. 


Rev. E. H. SUPPLEE, A. M. 
Mrs. E. H. SUPPLEE, 


Gannett Institute for Young Ladies, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PRINCIPALS. 











Twenty-three Professors and Teachers. In Instruction, Location, etc., 
unsurpassed by any American Female College. Family Pupils enjoy all 
the comforts and advantages of a pleasant and cultivated home. The 
Twenty-third Year commenced September 27, 1876. 


For Catalogue and Circulars, apply to 


Rev. GEORGE GANNETT, Principal, 


69 CuesterR Square, Boston, Mass. 


-J.N. NEWBROUGH, D. D.S., 


No. 128 West 34th Street, N. Y., 
Mechanical Dentistry. 





All kinds of ARTIFICIAL TEETH made very 
quickly. Also Deformed and Disfigured Faces 
restored. 





Persons from the Country and neighboring towns, can 
make engagement beforehand, have their Sets of Teeth made 
here in time to return home same day. 





NITROUS OXIDE GAS ALWAYS ON HAND AND FRESH. 
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ALLEGER, BOWLBY & Co's 


Star Parlor Organ. 


Surpasses in 
tone and power 


any Reed Or- 


By a skilfull 
use of the stops, 
and of the pat- 


ent knee swell, 





gan heretofore To 
the inusic is ad- 
manufactured in 

acture apted to the hu- 





this country. It man voice, 


has been iested ranging from 
by many com- the softest flute- 
like note to 
petent judges, 


volume of 





and 
sound, 


UNSURPASSES 
BY ANY 
INSTRUMENT. 


GIVES 
UNIVERSAL 
SATISFATION. 





The proprietors have noted carefully for many years the imperfections and needs of 
the Reed instruments, and direct their practical experience to the correction of such im- 
perfections, and their experiments have resulted in the production of a quality of tone 
which assimilates so closely to the 


that it is difficult to distinguish between the two. This instrument has all THE LATEST 
IM PROVEM ENTS, and every Organ is fully warranted. Large Oil Polish, Black 
Walnut Paneled Cases, that forms in addition to a splendid instrument of music, 
A Beautiful piece of Furniture. 
This Organ needs only to be seen to be appreciated, and is sold at extremely 


LOW PRICES FOR CASH. 


A ENTS WA “Male or Female, in every county in the United States or 
; Canada. A liberal discount made to Teachers, Minis- 
ters, Churches, Schools, Lodges, etc., where there is no Agent for the Star OrGan. IIlus- 


trated Catalogue and Price List free. Correspondence solicited. Address the manufac- 
turers, 


a ALLECER, BOWLBY & CoO., 


T. B. McMurtrie, Washington, N.Jd. 


Edward Plotts. 





Se 
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Henefit Pife Ansurance 4] ompany, 


NEWARK, N. J. 


RECEIPTS FROM MAY, 1848, TO JANUARY, 1876. 


Premiums. , , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . - $64,832,914 97 
Interest, . 5 ; P ; . , ‘ ‘ : 16,316,592 79 


Total, . $81,149,507 76 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Policy Claims, . ‘ P : ‘ ; ‘ , . $19,282,541 48 being 23.8 per cent. 
Surrendered Policies, . : ‘ , , ‘ 4,284,344 82“ — 
Dividends, . ; ‘ F . , ‘ , ; - 19,224,524 15 “* 23.7 


Returned to Members, . . ‘ , ' , ; $42,791,410 45 “* 52.8 
Taxes and Expenses, . . , ‘ ° : , ‘ 8,167,913 05 “ 10.0 
Reserve and Surplus, ’ ; , , , ; . 30,190,184 26 “* 37.2 


Total,. . . . - . . « « $81,149,607 76 100.00 
Life and Endowment Policies, of the usual forms, issued on the most favorable terms. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vioc-President. EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJAMIN (0, MILLER, Treasurer. 








BOLEN & BYRNE, 


229,231 & 233 EAST 28th STREET, N. Y., and 


PRESIDENT STREET, near 3d AVENUE, BROOKLYN, 


PRIZE MEDAL MINERAL SPRING WATERS. 


KISSENGEN, SELTERS, LITHIA, CITRATE MAGNESIA, &ce., &e., Ke. 


Carlsbad, Vichy, Iron Water, Carbonic Acid Water, &c., &e., &e. 


Our various artificial Mineral Spring Waters have been submitted to the first chemical 
authorities of the country for analysis. The examinations were of the most searching and 
rigid description, and in every instance they justified their high reputation for purity and 
close resemblance, in every respect, to the natural waters whose name they bear. 
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United States, State and City Stocks 


BOUCHT AND SOLD. 


GEORGE K. SISTARE, 
No. 24 Nassau Street, N. Y:. 








EXTRACTS FROM LEADING JOURNALS. 


This Review stands universal in America for all that constitutes literary 
excellence. On no other work can we rely for a sound and impartial 


criticism on the leading works of the day.— Canadian Post. 





“It is conducted with rare ability, scholarship, and candor of literary 
criticism. It gives special attention, over and above the usual province of 
Reviews, to the exposure of too pretentious seminaries of learning and to 
discriminating notices of insurance companies. As to the latter, quite 
notably, the editor has shown much sagacity and foresight, in the course of 
the past few years, and underwriters can but find it profitable--though not 
always to all of them pleasant—to give at least this part of each number of 


the ‘ National Quarterly’ their careful attention.”—Cincinnati Gazette. 





“ «Our New York Scientistsand their Remarkable Discoveries,’ in which 
some of the Gothamite pretenders to science are dealt with not one bit too 
severely. These persons, chiefly professing to be the votaries and the masters 
of chemistry, have succeeded in obtaining notoriety rather taan reputation 
of much pretentious display, but the mischief is that sometimes they succeed 
in obtaining the occupancy of chairs, among the faculty of universities, and 
very frequently trade upon this position. The reviewer strongly denounces, 
serving illustrative examples, and not hesitating to mention names, in which 
some of these ‘ professors,’ acting as analyzing chemists, give certificates to 
a variety of the inventions and modifications, from tooth-powder to meat 
extracts, from pomatum to gas, from pils to milk, from hair restorers to 
‘metalline’ asa substitute for lubricators in machinery.”-——-Philadelphia 


Press. 
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EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS AND LEADING JOURNALS, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





It certainly exhibits high culture and marked ability—London Saturday 
Review. 

“Tt is at once the most learned, most brilliant, and most attractive of all 
their (the American) periodicals.”—London Spectator. 

More than a year ago we ranked it with the best of our own Quarterlies, 
ind it certainly has not lagged since in ability or vigor.—London Daily News. 

It is creditable to our transatlantic friends to sustain a journal which, 
like the “ National Quarterly Review,” possesses the courage to unmask 
ialse pretentions, and both the ability and disposition to improve the public 
taste.--Edinburgh Scotsman. 

It is altogether a valuable journal, breathing a cosmopolitan spirit, and 

hould receive encouragement in this province.— 7ovonto Leader. 

‘I! (the editor) a mérité l’estime de nos savans par d’importants,travaux 
»ymme critique sur la haute éducation, aussi bien que la littérature.”’—Z/nde- 
ydaice B lve, B ussels, 

‘La clarté, l’ordre, la précision du style; ce que les Anglais appellent 
umow’,et parfois lironie, sont les qualitiés qui distinguent le Vationa/ 

Quarterly Review au-dessus de tout autre journal littéraire Américain,”— 
Le Pays, Paris. 

We have been much interested in witnessing the steady advance of this 
periodical. It combines great learning with vigor of style and fearless ut- 
terance.—Boston Fournal, 

The Review continues to maintain its fearless method of treatment and 
its broad catholic views..—Boston Post. 

This is the ablest Quarterly in the country. It is conservative, but not 
partisan, scholarly, but not pedantic, learned, and still practical.—Portland 
Argus. 

Well warrants our declaring it to be the Review far excellence of the 
country. Its pages are marked by accurate and deep research, profound 
scholarship, and unprejudiced and fearless criticism.— Willis and Phillips's 
Home Fournal. 


This periodical approaches nearer in design and execution to the great 
English standards, the Edinburgh, the Westminster, the London Quarterly, 
Blackwood's, the Dublin University, &c., than any other American maga- 
zine or Review.--Philadelphia North American. 

While perusing its pages, we have been often struck with the sterling 
qualities of this periodical, which is an honor to our literature and a monu- 
ment to our national reputation. The viewis from the Protestant stand- 
point; and yet it is, in almost every particular, just and true, though entire- 
ly different from that usually taken by Protestant writers—Balto. Cath. 
Miror. 

The National Quarterly Review, for the ability of its articles and the im- 
partiality and completeness of its criticisms, has long been considered the 
leading literary Review of the country. Since the death of its accomplished 
editor and founder, Dr. Sears, it has passed into the hands of his friend, 
Dr. D. A. Gorton, who, with the new year, assumes the entire management. 
We are confident the Review will lose none of its vigor, its thorough scholar- 
ship, its independent and honest criticism, in the hands of its new editor. 
Dr. Gorton is known as one of the ablest and most fascinating philosophical 
writers of the country, and under his supervision the favorite American 
quarterly must have a brilliant and successful future— Zhe Homeopathic 
Times. 
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“Vita enim mortuorum in memorié vivorum 
est posita.”—CICERO. 


Tue duty of the living to the dead ends not with the 
reading of the burial service and consigning the remains to 
the tomb. These things, however reverently performed, are 
but preliminary to a still larger duty, that of keeping the 
memory of the dead green, and preserving the fruits of their 
labors, that the good they have done die not with them. It is 
in accordance with the divine fitness of things that the dead 
should live in the memory of the living. 

There is no life, howsoever humble and commonplace it 
may have been, that does not afford valuable lessons to the 
living,—to those who have the ability to observe and interpret 
them for themselves. But the extremes of character in 
either direction—good or bad—are more useful to the race, 
of course. The lessons they teach are easier learned and 
longer remembered. And we have sometimes been in doubt 
as to which is of the most value to mankind, the biography 


of the very bad man or that of the very good. The life 
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of one may be likened to that of a bold explorer in wild 
and dangerous regions ;—to a mariner on an unknown and 
perilous sea, pointing out to others the shoals on which he 
himself was wrecked. On the other hand, the lives of the 
very good and great demonstrate the sequences of goodness 
and virtue. Whatever be their position, they are like the 
fixed stars in the heavens, mitigating the darkness and guiding 
the humble plodder in his devious and difficult course. If 
the evil men do live after them, the good they do is the source 
of blessings perennial and eternal. 

In the present instance we have a life to deal with of a 
mixed character; weak in some directions, strong in others, 
bad in none. Those who knew Dr. Sears best do not claim 
for him distinguished piety. He was well disposed and help- 
ful to his fellows; but he could denounce, even swear, on 
suitable occasions. Judged from a religious point of view, his 
character was neutral, neither good nor bad. In many re- 
spects he possessed eminent virtues ; in some, striking faults ; 
in all, remarkable ability. [le escaped the imputation of hypo- 
crisy by at once disclaiming the saintly character. While leay- 
ing religion, rightly or wrongly, to those whose business it is to 
cultivate it, he devoted himself with what energy he could com- 
mand to the work which he rightly conceived to be his. “ It 
is not for me,” he used to say, “to judge between the sects. 
[ am content to leave theology to the theologians.” Nor did 
he welcome to his pages articles denunciatory of one or dero- 
gatory of the other. But we must not anticipate our subject. 

Few events in Dr. Sears’ early life are of general interest, 
and they can all be condensed in two or three paragraphs. He 
was born in 1820, in the County of Mayo, Ireland. His 
father and mother were natives of Lreland, both of respectable 
antecedents, and sufficiently well-to-do to give their children, 
consisting of a daughter and three sons, a good education. 
Only one of them, however, availed himself of the advantage, 
and he was the subject of this sketch. The other sons pre- 
ferred to follow the example set by sons of the gentry and spend 
their time and substance in following the hounds, according 
to the custom of that time—a custom, unhappily, by no means 
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obsolete to-day among the affluent classes of the mother 
country. 

We would not convey the impression that young Edward 
avoided the chase and the alluring sports of hunting and fish- 
ing. These pastimes had an evident fascination for him, a 
fascination which he could neither resist nor overcome. It 
was a family weakness bred in the blood. His vacations from 
school were passed and enjoyed in that way; as were also his 
hours of leisure in later life. Indeed, he was never without 
his hunting outfit and equestrian habit. The saddle was ever 
his resource for rest and rejuvenation after hours of mental 
toil, down to within a few weeks of his decease, when the 
disease which was slowly invading his system rendered it no 
longer enjoyable. The custom, however, was to him a means, 
not anend. He resorted to the saddle and the chase as a 
healthful stimulus and an adjuvant of work,—neither to kill 
time nor forthe sake of the animal pleasure which they gave him. 
And in this respect he was wise beyond the average of those 
whose opportunities were equally favorable, few of us being 
able to resist the demoralizing influences of idle pleasures. 

While yet in his teens the boy Sears was prepared for 
college, and soon after attaining his majority was graduated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, standing well in his class. We next 
hear of him in his native county editing a paper; later, writing 
essays for the English Quarterlies, notably the Westminster 
and Edinburgh Reviews; later, of having committed the 
usual folly of inexperienced youth, that of falling in love. 
The young lady was of good family, of great amiability and 
native refinement, Catherine Irvine, by name, whom he sub- 
sequently married. And still later we hear of his leaving 
Ireland to seek his fortune in the young Republic of the West 
— America. 

In 1848, young Sears arrived in New York. He was then 
about twenty-eight years of age, strong, healthy and ambitious. 
He at once applied for, and obtained a position on the New 
York //erald, then in full tide of prosperity under the elder 
Bennett. Subsequently he wrote for the Times, enjoying the 
confidence and friendship of Mr. Raymond, after Mr. G reeley, 
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the ablest editor known in the history of American journal- 
ism. He contributed also to the columns of some of the 
Boston dailies at the same time, notably the Boston Post. 
Nor did this employment exhaust the energy of his facile pen. 
He contributed heavy essays on current topics to the American 
and English Quarterlies ; and though generally on the unpopu- 
lar side, he nevertheless discussed the subjects in hand with 
such force, breadth and grace, as to extort complimentary 
notices from the critics, and win for himself a creditable place 
in the biographies of eminent men. We well remember an 
essay he wrote, nearly twenty years ago, on the Sepoy Rebel- 
lion. Its scathing denunciation of the British government for 
the unparalleled brutality inflicted on the vanquished rebel 
soldiery by its agents still rings in our ears. That essay justly 
excited much attention in Europe and America, and was very 
generally commented upon by the foreign press. We cite a 
brief paragraph from La Levue Contemporaine, 2° série, 
tome 4°, p. 482. Paris: 


“Cest un vigoureux exposé des griefs des populations indoues contre 
leurs oppresseurs ; une véhémente revendication des droits les plus élémen- 
taires et les plus sacrés de l’humanité cruellement et hypocritement foulés 
aux pieds par le vainqueur ; c’est,en un mot, la justification trés catégorique 
du soulévement des Cypayes. * * Le veviewer américain a un grand 
soin de s’appuyer a chaque page sur des documents anglais. Quand il en 
vient a parler de la répression de la révolte et des flots de sang froidement 
versés par la soldatesque anglaise, tous ses sentiments d’homme civilisé se 
soulévent, et il stigmatise ces excés avec une énergie que nous parviendrions 
difficilement a reproduire. L’ironie vient parfois se méler a la véhémence, 
et les triomphants bulletins des innombrables victoires remportées par les 
forces britanniques ne trouvent pas de grace devant I’inflexible critique.” 


If he were actuated in that essay by a sentiment of hostility 
toward England, we think he was excusable. One should 
remember that Dr. Sears was an Irishman. And what kind of 
an lrishman, pray, must he be who could love England ? 

Several years pass away during which time our young 
literary aspirant continued to maintain himself and his young 
wife, in a creditable manner, with the pen. His industry was 
indefatigable. His purpose single and unswerving. The style 
of his compositions was sometimes light and gossiping ; at other 
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times heavy and scholarly ; never strained and grandiloquent. 
The subjects which he discussed ranged all the way from the 
philosophy of Epicurus to a plan for the construction of a 
suspension bridge between Brooklyn and New York.* There 
was immense capacity in the man for work. He had arrived 
at that age, which comes sooner or later to all strong natures, 
when he must do something worthy of his genius. And he 
strongly felt the incubus of the circumstances which confined 
the exercise of his powers to a sphere which he could not but 
regard beneath him. Strong, active natures are familiar with 
the mental sufferings of Dr. Sears at this critical period of his 
life. Dickens was evidently no stranger to it in his early career ; 
neither was Thackeray, nor Franklin, Dean Swift, Columbus, 
nor Galileo. A man need not be a genius to comprehend the 
situation. And if any individual in the world is an object of 
commiseration, it is he, or she, who, conscious of great abilities, 
is compelled to repress them and remain in obscure idleness 
for the want of an opportunity to give them exercise. An 
individual thus cireumstanced may be likened to a steam- 
engine off the track, or a steamer aground. We imagine it 
has been the melancholy cause of countless human wrecks ; 
for a man of genius either does something worthy of himself, 
or something unworthy of himself; either becomes famous or 
infamous. The history of the race affords melancholy ex- 
amples of the fact. 

At this period in Dr. Sears’ career, or to be more precise, in 
1860, he conceived the project of establishing a Quarterly peri- 
odical, which should be to America what the Zdinhurgh Re- 
view is to Scotland, or the London Quarterly, to England—a 
Review that should embody and symbolize the scholarship of 
the nation. In his view there was no periodical in the United 
States that exactly fulfilled this idea. We do not forget that 


*“Tn a communication to the New York Times, about twenty years ago, 
Dr. Sears advocated the feasibility of bridging the East river. Mr. Raymond 
regarded the project as fanciful and altogether impracticable. Nevertheless, 
he gave the plan proposed by Dr. Sears a place in the 7imes ; and it was a 


source of great satisfaction to Dr. Sears to live to see the soundness of his 
opinion practically verified.” 





—_____"t"*t_n 


———— 
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the North American Review was then in the full tide of pros- 
perity. But that periodical was Bostonian, rather than nation- 
al; and, although able and scholarly, it did not sustain the 
critical character requisite in a thorough Review. Accordingly, 
the project of establishing one that should come up to his 
ideal of a Review grew in force with the contemplation of it, 
until finally in 1860, it took on definite form and proportions. 
While his Review should be thoroughly national in character, 
his purpose was to make it a symbol of scholarship, and a 
power for civilization. Thetitle he gaveit was Tux Nationa. 
QuarrerLy Review. 

The following is an exact copy of the first prospectus issued 
by him announcing his purpose and the character of the work : 


PROSPECTUS. 





Librarians, Bookfellers, Superintendents of Collegiate and Educational 
Inftitutions, and the literary public in general, are respectfully in- 
formed that the underfigned will ifsue, on the firft of June 
next, a Literary and Critical Journal, containing 


over 260 pages royal octavo, entitled 


THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


Epirep By Epwarp I, Sears, A. B. 





The new Periodical will not be the organ of any clique or party. It will 
know no such distinction as North and South, except as indicating integral 
parts of our common country ; in short, it will be American in the broadest, 
and most legitimate acceptation of the term. 

Although devoted mainly to Literature, Art, Education and general 
Culture, it will contain occasional articles on the prominent political ques- 
tions of the day. 

While giving due prominence to American Literature, it is our intention 
that no foreign work of decided merit and value, whether French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, &c., will be overlooked. The best will be examined in the 
original ; and such new facts or interesting theories as they may be found to 
contain, will be brought under review, and discussed in a liberal, cosmopo- 
litan spirit. 
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Reviews of remarkable works on Christianity, by writers of different re- 
ligious denominations, will be admissible. 

Educational publications will receive careful attention, especially Greek 
and Latin Text Books. From thirty to forty pages will be devoted to brief 
critical notices of new books, translations, &c. A list, containing the full 
titles of all publications received during the quarter, will be given at the end 
of each number. In a word, nothing will be omitted, which ought to be 
expected ina critical journal of the first class. No pains nor expense will 
be spared to render it in fact, as well asin name, THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY 
of the United States. 


It will be observed that Dr. Sears’ academic degree at that 
time was A.B. The degree of LL.D. was an honor conferred 
on him by the University of New York at a later day, or 
in 1864. 

The National Quarterly Review was issued promptly on 
time, as announced, June, 1860; and the friendly reception it 
met with on both sides of the Atlantic must have been a source 
of supreme delight to its “ editor and chief contributor.” There 
was some hostile criticism, of course, chiefly, however, from 
envious sources, and authors and publishers who suffered from 
his criticisms. Of the articles in this, the first number of the 
Review, three were by the editor, viz.: Dante, The Modern 
French Drama, The Nineteenth Century; one by the vener- 
able Mrs. A. Lincoln Phelps (Baltimore, Md.), Glances at the 
Fine Arts; one by Thomas D. Pendergast, LL.D. (England), 
Italy, Past and Present ; one by Prof. Henry Dennison (Glas- 
gow, Scotland), The Works of Charles Dickens; and one by 
Prof. Max. G. Lloyd (Boston, Mass.), The Poems of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. The author of the one remaining article 
in the number, Godwin’s History of France, is unknown to 
us. The rest of its pages, nearly a hundred in number—for 
the Review was larger then than now—were devoted to “ Book 
Notices and Criticisms,” all of which appear to be have been 
written by our versatile editor himself. 

But even the Herculean labor of the National Quarterly 
Review did not exhaust the extraordinary energy of Dr. Sears. 
Soon after its establishment, or in 1862, he accepted a position 
to teach the ancient classics in Manhattan College, New York. 
This post he filled for several years with perfect satisfaction 
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to the Christian Brothers everywhere, and with signal credit 
to himself, resigning in 1866 to devote himself more exclusively 
tothe /teview. His connection with Manhattan College, quality 
as a teacher, etc., will be sketched in these pages by a hand 
abler than ours. We will, therefore, confine our observations 
to other topics. 

The success of the Review abundantly justified the inspira- 
tion by which it was conceived, and the genius which gave 
it form and substance. We do not refer in this remark to the 
success which can be estimated in dollars and cents—though 
in that sense it has never been a failure—but to that higher 
success, the purely literary success—mental. Dr. Sears’ ideal 
of what a /eview should be was high. While he did not un- 
dervalue purity of style and grace in expression; while he was 
al eminent conservator of pure speech, the matter which was 
embodied and took on form in speech was of equal conse- 
quence in his judgment. Nonsense expressed in rounded pe- 
riods and fine phrases was unutterably abhorent to him. The 
Leview should not be a moral placebo, polishing errors that 
they might be swallowed more easily. Rather should it be an 
educator, uprooting evil and preparing the mental soil for a 
healthier and fruitfuller harvest. The harrow and the roller 
are both useful implements in husbandry, but the plough and 
stump extractor take precedence. The turf needs to be broken 
up and the rank undergrowth destroyed ere the soil is ready 
for the finer implements of cultivation. So it is in the mental 
soil. It is the purpose of a Leview, worthy the name, to 
plough deep, even at the risk of uprooting some vulgar pre- 
judices concealed beneath a fine exterior, otherwise no perma- 
nent basis is achieved on which civilization can securely rest. 
The condition of European society, of society in [reland, Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, Germany, and especially in Italy and 
Spain, and the state of literature in each, with which Dr. 
Sears was conversant, gave peculiar force to this simile, and 
doubtless had no small influence in fitting him for the vigor- 
ous reviewer he was. And we cannot but feel the contempt 
which he did for fine words over deep wrongs ; mild-mannered 
dissent where violent protest was demanded ; a courteous 
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demeanor instead of strong denunciation towards respectable 
knaves and swindlers, lest the purity of the English idiom be 
offended against! There is such a thing as effete respectabil- 
ity, and this is the form it usually assumes. Better were it 
that literature, pure speech and respectability go to the bot- 
tomless pit together than that they should be the nurse of rot- 
tenness or made a cloak to conceal the wrongs againt hu- 
manity ! 

We have said the Vational Quarterly Review was a success. 
It was preéminently successful at the outset, during the sixteen 
years of its publication, and is so still, if the welcome given it 
by the scholars and critics in all parts of the civilized world be 
a just criterion on which to base an opinion. We subjoin a 
little of this evidence of its success from a whole volume of it 
in our possession : 

It certainly exhibits high culture and marked ability —Zondon Saturday 
Review. 


It is at once the most learned, most brilliant, and most attractive of all 
their (the American) periodicals.—Zondon Spectator. 


More than a year ago we ranked it with the best of our own Quarterlies, 
and it certainly has not lagged since in ability or vigor.—Zondon Daily News. 


It is creditable to our transatlantic friends to sustain a journal which, 
like the “ National Quarterly Review,” possesses the courage to unmask 
false pretentions, and both the ability and disposition to improve the public 
taste.—Ldinburgh Scotsman, 


It is altogether a valuable journal, breathing a cosmopolitan spirit, and 
should receive encouragement in this province.— 7oronto Leader. 


Il (the editor) mérite l’estime de nos savans par d’importants travaux 


comme critique sur la haute éducation, aussi bien que la littérature.— 
lndépendance Belge, Brussels. 


La clarté, l’ordre, la précision du style; ce que les Anglais appellent 
humour, et parfois l’ironie, sont les qualités qui distinguent le National 
Quarterly Review au-dessus de tout autre journal littéraire Américan.—Ze 
Pays, Paris. 


Its articles are of the first order for vigor, comprehensiveness, and ability. 
Its criticisms are keen, good tempered, and fearless. Literary charlatanism 
gets no mercy.—/Vational Intelligencer. 


We have been much interested in witnessing the steady advance of this 
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periodical. It combines great learning with vigor of style and fearless ut- 
terance.—Boston Fournal. 


The Review continues to maintain its fearless method of treatment and 
its broad catholic views.—Boston Post. 


This is the ablest Quarterly in the country. It is conservative, but not 
partisan, scholarly, but not pedantic, learned, and still practical—Portland 
Argus. 


Well warrants our declaring it to be the Review far excellence of the 
country. Its pages are marked by accurate and deep research, profound 
scholarship, and unprejudiced and fearless criticism.— Willis and Phillips's 
Home Fournal. 


This periodical approaches nearer in design and execution to the great 
English standards, the Edinburgh, the Westminster, the London Quarterly, 
Blackwood’s, the Dublin University, &c., than any other American magazine 
or review.—Philadelphia North American. 


While perusing its pages, we have been often struck with the sterling 
qualities of this periodical, which is an honor to our literature and a monu- 
ment to our national reputation. The view is from the Protestant stand- 
point ; and yet it is, in almost every particular, just and true, though entirely 
different from that usually taken by Protestants writers.— Balto. Cath. Mirror. 


We relish the incisive discussions which are a prominent feature in the 
Quarterly, of the “ sensation novels,” and the very dirty accompanying phases 
of publishers’ and critics’ operation, and its energetic exposure of sundry 
impudent translations of French novels. The critical department is un- 
usually full and careful, especially upon educational books. * * * Its 
critical estimates of moral and literary merits and demerits are honest, clear, 
and almost always trustworthy.—Mew Yorh Independent. 


W hile these spontaneous and appreciative notices of The Va- 
tional Quarterly [eview must be received as evidence of its 
complete success, in a literary sense, there is competent evidence 
of a still stronger character that it fulfilled, and continues to fulfill, 
the high purpose of its founder and editor. In that respect 
its pages speak for themselves. They afford the best evidence 
of all of its literary excellence; while the charlatanism in poli- 
tics, trade and the learned professions it has exposed ; the shams 
in literature, on the part of both author and publisher, it has 
unearthed ; the quackery in colleges and schools it has ventila- 
ted; the trickery, bombast and venality it has fearlessly un- 
earthed in various departments of the public interest, testify 
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more strongly than anything else can do to the eminent 
success of the feview. If the Review and its fearless 
and indefatigable editor, who has prematurely fallen with his 
face to the foe, had done nothing else, the service which they 
have rendered the rising generation, in uncovering and break- 
ing up the unscrupulous and mercenary designs cf puerile and 
quack educators, corporations and institutions, entitles both to 
the lasting gratitude of the American people and of mankind. 

But the character of these successes which have attended 
the National Quarterly Review from its inception to the 
present, is not, we fear, such as would satisfy the modern 
aspirant for literary distinction. The success to which most 
men and women aspire, whether they are literary or otherwise, 
is of a kind more tangible than literary merit, good deeds, or 
helpful work. It is the opprobrium of the age that the value 
of any achievement is measured by a pecuniary standard. 
Character or mere literary merit is seldom an object of envy. 
In respect of the Review, it is not our purpose to test its suc- 
cess in that way, except so far as to say that it was neither main- 
tained by loans, bequests nor endowments ; nor by issuing scrip 
which fell below par or became worthless in the market ; nor 
by begging ; nor by appealing to sectarian or partisan feeling for 
support. The editor secured a respectable living from its legiti- 
mate revenue ; and if it yielded more than was necessary for that 
purpose, the fact itself would, in our mind, disparage the value 
of the /eview, rather than add anything to it ; and weaken our 
estimate of its success, rather than strengthen it. The day has 
not come in America when scholarship commands a premium ; 
and he who becomes affluent from the profits of a literary 
periodical must submit to have the quality of his publication 
called in question, or doubts thrown on his fairness and recti- 
tude in the conduct of it. 

Laying down the Review, let us take up the man and 
editor; and first in respect of his literary quality. 

Dr. Sears was by nature and training a literary man. In 
the first place he was thoroughly educated. His memory was 
retentive ; his learning extensive. He never needed to learn 
the same thing the second time. What he knew once he 
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always knew, and this fact gave him great advantage in con- 
versation, and made him an antagonist in debate of no mean 
proportion. As a latinist he had few superiors, speaking and 
writing the language of Caesar and Cicero with rare ease and 
fluency, and we believe, rarer correctness. Almost as much 
as this can be said of his knowledge of the Greek language 
and literature. He was ever quoting some terse line from the 
nid or the /liad to make a point, or round a period, and 
generally with singular appositeness. If in his essays he 
quoted oftener from the Latin than the Greek poets, it was 
because Greek was more difficult for the printer and gave the 
editor, consequently, more trouble with the proofs. For many 
years it was his custom to read daily from the original some 
latin or greek author—the Odes of Horace or the liad of 
Homer—like the devout christian the Bible or the Prayer-book, 
before going to bed. Indeed, nothing gave him so much satis- 
faction as the works of the ancient masters. Constant com- 
munion with those authors made him not only familiar with 
their writings, but prepared him to assimilate their thought 
and enter into their emotions, and finally to accept their faith 
and philosophy. This course of life could have but one 
result: it isolated him from intimate converse with his 
English speaking and praying christian fellows, as effectually 
almost as if he lived in solitary confinement! The fact may 
seem of small significance to many people ; but in truth it is a 
fearful experience to be thus imprisoned within one’s own 
breast— a stranger among familiar faces! One thus environed 
may reside in a bustling city and share the loneliness of one 
in a wilderness; externally, be surrounded with friends, but 
in reality live in the long dead past. It is appreciative sym- 
pathy that brings human souls into nearness and communion. 
Where this exists not there can be no permanent joy and satis- 
faction in companionship. Few men felt the force of this 
truth more keenly than Dr. Sears. And it was for this reason 
that he took so much delight in the acquaintance of a scholar 
of the antiquated type. A new acquaintance of that character 
gave him the satisfaction of a stranger in a strange land meet- 
ing with a familiar face. His first impulse was to embrace 
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such a one and, if he were needy, to divide with him whatever 
he had. 

With the modern languages, English of course excepted, 
Dr. Sears was not equally familiar. While he read and 
translated easily German, French, Italian, Spanish, etc., these 
languages did not afford him the delight which he derived 
from Latin and Greek. The best of the modern writers, even 
Geethe, Schiller or Shakespeare, was not by any means com- 
pare able to those of the ancient classical writers. It seemed to 
him that the course of human development was in cycles. 
After completing one evolution, so to speak, humanity fell 
back to the beginning and repeated its experience, discovering 
over again selasigles that time and failing memory had 
obscured. Thus modern truths were but re-discoveries, by 
different means, perhaps, of axioms established by the philoso- 
phers of antiquity. No one who saw so clearly as Dr. Sears 
the justice of this view could share the enthusiasm of his 
contemporaries over the supposed discovery of a new idea or 
the explosion of an old supposed fallacy. 

But aman may be master of several languages and still 
be no scholar. He may be well up in Greek, Hebrew, San- 
serit and Choctaw, and lack erudition. We ane known men 
semi-idiotic who knew Greek ; and others of very inferior men- 
tality who could translate Sanscrit and decipher Arabic ; 
and still others, ignorant of elementary chemistry, the circula- 
tion of the blood or the rudiments of mathematics, but who 
could nevertheless read all the modern languages. Something 
more, therefore, than a knowledge of the ancient and modern 
languages is required to constitute a scholar. One must pos- 
sess sense, learning and erudition as well. And in these re- 
spects our late friend and editor was certainly not wanting. 
Indeed, his learning was more extensive than was his scholar- 
ship, and his culture, more than equalled by his erudition. 
He was quite in his element in the higher mathematics, and 
entirely at home in chemistry and microscopy. And in the 
collateral sciences of medicine his knowledge was far superior 
to that of the average practitioner. Indeed, in the history of the 
progress and development of those sciences his erudition was 
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most thorough—seemed to want nothing. Nor was he want- 
ing in nosology and diagnostics. Many a time has he tripped 
up and confused an unwary medical counsellor whom he had 
called to attend his family. Physicians, be it observed, fre- 
quently become lax in technical diagnosis, and give opinions, 
we are ashamed to say, which do not bear close criticism ; not 
because they are ignorant or ill-informed, but because an ignorant 
clientage does not stimulate them to exactitude in that respect. 
They lapse into carelessness and indifference for the want of 
it. In the instances to which we refer the doctors committed 
the blunder of presuming upon the usual ignorance of their 
client. One of these medical gentlemen who met with sudden 
and unexpected discomfiture at the hands of Dr. Sears was a 
professor in one of the medical colleges in New York, and a 
man of more than average ability. The circumstance is quite 
familiar to us, for we chanced to call on Dr. Sears on the oc- 
casion and were wicked enough to join in a laugh at our col- 
league’s expense. It is not at all strange that a man of such 
erudition as that of Dr. Sears should have felt contempt for 
the empty professional pretension which is so common in the 
world to-day. 

Did we undertake to give the reader an adequate idea of 
Dr. Sears’ learning in the department of exact science, we 
should weary him with the long detail. We have frequently 
conversed with him on subjects which were a part of our spe- 
cialties, and have as frequently been surprised to find him so 
well read in them—embarrassed often to find that his knowl- 
edge of the literature of such special subjects was superior to 
our own. And when any point became a subject of contro- 
versy between us, it is due to him to say that he was oftener 
right than wrong. Nor was his erudition confined to medical 
subjects. In the literature of the natural sciences—physics 
proper—he was by no means a novice. Jurisprudence, too, 
was not unknown to him. Familiarity with the literature of 
these special departments of science and study gave him high 
rank as an editor of a Review. 

But if Dr. Sears was proficient in the literature of science, 
lie was not less so in general literature and art. We have 
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already intimated that history was his specialty. But he had 
a large acquaintance with biography and belles-lettres. He was 
as familiar with modern poetry as with the ancient ; and could 
detect a misquotation with the certainty of a master. Those 
who have been in the habit of reading his “ Book notices 
and criticisms” in The National Quarterly Review, need not 
be assured of his rare knowledge of books. So, likewise, on 
art subjects Dr. Sears exhibited almost equal familiarity. 
Preparatory to entering on his editorial career he had visited 
the art galleries of Europe and became acquainted with the 
chief works of the masters. He was conversant with the career 
and works of the great sculptors and painters, ancient and 
modern. Music must also be added to the list of his studies. 
While he played on no musical instrument, he had an appre- 
ciative ear. The subject of music is one which one might 
reasonably suppose to be foreign to the taste of an editor. 
But it was not so with Dr. Sears. But a few weeks previous 
to his death, he was at our house by invitation, to lunch and 
to witness a four-hand performance on the piano. The pieces 
played were some overtures of Weber’s and Auber’s, with all 
of which he was quite familiar. And in a brief chat with the 
young ladies, though suffering severely from his malady, he 
quite surprised us with his musical erudition. We had not 
before been aware that he had an ear for music, much less 
had we any idea that he had a knowledge of music and an 
acquaintance with musical literature. 

These are a few of the qualifications which our late lament- 
ed friend brought to the discharge of those difficult and per- 
plexing duties as editor and critic. We have by no means 
exhausted the category. And although the pen that enumer- 
ates them does not attempt to disguise its friendship for the 
man and admiration for the genius with which he was en- 
dowed, it knows how to be just while it is appreciative. The 
brain that wields it is not sufficiently versatile to indulge in 
hyperbolic exaggeration of the qualities of any man, even were 
it so inclined. The full truth requires even more to be said 
of the ability of the man than has been said; and we trust 
that other heads, larger and wiser than our own may make 
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up the deficiency. We must now leave the scholar and turn 
our attention to the writer. 

The literary quality is as distinct from any other mental 
quality, as oratory from eloquence, or music from painting. 
It does not need learning to enable one to write well; and 
scholarship is more often a hindrance than a help to literary 
excellence. He who knows the least is often able to express 
himself the best; grace and fluency in expression being surface 
qualities, which, while they are more generally appreciated, 
are oftener met with and more easily acquired. 

Then, there is great variety of good writing. It fact there 
are as many styles of literary composition as there are varieties 
of the pulse beat, all normal and equally good. One may 
prefer Dickens to Macaulay—though that is not conceivable 
to us—or George Sand to George Eliot—and that, too, 
is equally inexplicable to us—or Lecky to Buckle; or Chan- 
ning to Edwards; or Sir Walter Scott to any of these dis- 
tinguished writers. But who shall say which of them is 
the superior? There is the finished versatile style of the 
scholar; the broad comprehensive style of the philosopher ; 
the terse, vigorous style of the thinker; the flippant redundan- 
cy of the sensational novelist; the easy felicitousness of the 
poetic spirit; and the pleasing vivaciousness of the vital tem- 
perament. Each is good in its way, but no more comparable, 
with the others, than is Wagener’s music to Beethoven’s; or 
the paintings of Michael Angelo to those of Meissonnier. 

In respect of style—or styles, for he had two—of Dr. Sears’ 
literary composition, one was learned without being heavy ; 
light and fluent often, without being weak. His essays on 
classical subjects were characterized always by clearness and 
perspicuity, often by felicity. They rarely disclosed inaccu- 
racy, still rarer ignorance of the subject. We cite an illus- 
tration at random from his essay on “ Epicurus and his Phil- 
osophy ” : 

“ But the influence of Epicurus and Lucretius was too 
powerful to be entirely crushed in a thousand, or even two 
thousand years. There is not one of our modern atheists who 
has not drawn his chief arguments against the Creator of the 
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universe from the Epicurian philosophy. If the reader will 
examine the works of all, he will see how little they contain 
that is original ; and, in nine cases out of ten, this little con- 
sists of an exaggeration of the doctrines of Epicurus. Even 
Descartes had the physical system of the illustrious Greek 
before his mind, when he promulgated the apothegm : “ Don- 
nez-mot la matiére et le mouvement, et je construirai le 
monde.” The same matter and motion, be it remembered, 
were the chief gods of Epicurus; according to him, it is they 
that had formed the universe and everything that inhabits it. 
In his physics, Descartes makes nature too independent of the 
Deity ; whereas, in his metaphysics, he makes God and nature 
nearly one; and his plenwm had the effect of rendering his 
system still more confused. Thus it was that he left room for 
the two systems of Spinoza and Malebranche—one regarding 
all things as God, the other regarding God as all. It does not 
seem that Descartes had any better reason for maintaining that 
“nature abhors a vacuum,” than that Epicurus had taught 
thousands of years before him that a vacuum was essential to 
notion, a doctrine which, as already intimated, has received 
the sanction of Copernicus, Newton, Kepler and Galileo. Be 
this as it may, it is beyond dispute that Descartes, as well as 
Spinoza and Malebranche, has been influenced by Epicurus.”* 

In his essay on Dante and the Divina Comedia, his style 
is terse and his conception real : 

* Not only is it necessary to be acquainted with all the cir- 
cumstances in which the author was placed ; but, in order to 
comprehend it, either as a whole or in detail, a careful and la- 
borious preparation is essential ; for it must be remembered 
that the poem embraces all that was known in the middle 
ages. Much of this had to be unlearned since: in other 
words, the light of modern science has proved it to be erro- 
neous. This is particularly true of the old system of astro- 
nomy and geography, which, however, the reader must be 
familiar with before he can hope to understand Dante’s mas- 
terpiece. But the pleasure to be derived from an intelligent 
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perusal will amply repay all the trouble that has been had in 
preparation. What at first seemed little better than a chaos, 
though everywhere full of beauties, is found to possess the 
most perfect harmony. The half-hidden links begin to display 
themselves one by one. We are led step by step through the 
most varied situations, and are brought in contact with almost 
innumerable characters and personages, all so graphically 
sketched, that one often finds it difficult to remember that 
what strikes him so forcibly, and awakens within him such 
variety of emotions, is after all but an illusion—the effect of 
the enchanter’s wand. * * * Homer had sent Ulysses to the 
infernal regions, and Virgil had taken the same liberty with 
Aineas ; Orpheus, we are told, would have recovered his lost 
Eurydice had he not looked back into hell. But Dante explores 
all in person, enters circle after circle, describing all he meets, 
placing his enemies among the damned, putting them lower 
and lower down, according to the degree of his hatred toward 
them, and placing his friends in Purgatory or Paradise, ac- 
cording to the degree of his esteem or affection.” * 

This style of literary composition runs through all of Dr. 
Sears’ graver productions. It is as clear as crystal and as 
comprehensive as his subject. His forte was interpreting the 
ideas and explaining the methods of other minds rather than 
original thinking ; and in that particular we know of no su- 
perior—scarcely an equal in modern times. The subject was 
not material. Whether it were historic or pre-historic; modern 
customs or ancient civilizations; Roman comedies or Greek 
dramas; the ethics of war, or, the literature of China or 
Hindoo; the Tragedies of Sophocles, or, the Quackery of 
Life Insurance; the lyrics of Klopstock, or Spanish, or Italian 
poetry; the philosophy of Lucretius, or Spinoza; or the De- 
fense of Euripides, it was all the same. Clear light was 
reflected on each from his versatile genius; and when he had 
finished the reader felt that nothing more remained to be 
said. The essayist had given him a clearer view of the sub- 
ject than he could get by a tedious perusal of the original 
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works themselves. Take, for example, a few sentences from 
his “ Defense of Euripides ”: 

“That authors of our own time should have any interest 
in robbing of his glory, a poet who wrote more than two 
thousand years ago, may seem absurd at first sight; but we 
will show, as we proceed, that there is good reasons for it, 
although it is perverse and unjust. If we turn from the 
Greeks to the Romans, we shall find that the most cautious 
and judicious of the latter had as high an admiration for 
Zuripides as the most friendly and enthusiastic of the former. 
This is true, for example, of Quintilian, than whom, it will be 
admitted, there has been no better authority since the time of 
the Stagyrite himself. Quintilian frequently alludes to Euri- 
pides, and always in the language of esteem and admiration. 
The Roman critic is as fond of comparisons as Socrates or 
Plato; but he is much more cautious in giving decided ex- 
pression to his preference than either. If the reader will bear 
this fact in mind he will be the better able to appreciate the 
following estimate. Having first directed his attention to 
Aischylus whom he justly designated as ‘grandiloquent even 
to a fault, as well as ‘rough and unpolished,’ Quintilian pro- 
ceeds to say:” Here follows some terse declamatory sen- 
tences from Quintilian, in praise of Euripides’ style, which he 
declares approaches the “language of oratory ;” and the poet, 
himself, he represents as abounding “ in fine thoughts,” &c. ; 
after giving which, our essayist proceeds: “ We think that 
no one can intelligently and impartially examine the subject 
without coming to the conclusion that his influence has been 
greater than that of any other ancient poet whose works have 
come down to us, with the sole exception of Homer. We have 
already remarked that his tragedies were frequently quoted by 
all the master spirits of his time. Even Diogenes, who freely 
criticised both Plato and Socrates, was always willing to own 
that he imparted additional force to his best precepts by ap- 
propriate quotations from Euripides. But many Greek dramas, 
now lost, owed their chief merit to what their authors borrow- 
ed from the author of Medea, Hippolytus and Iphigenia in 
Tauris. Nor did he prove a less prolific source to the greatest 
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thinkers of ancient Rome. Virgil avails himself of his pa- 
thetic and striking thoughts in a hundred instances ; and both 
Horace and Juvenal, play court to him in their most brilliant 
strains. Ovid admired the Medea so much that he composed 
a tragedy himself of that name, doing little more than trans- 
posing both the characters and incidents of Euripides. Seneca, 
the philosopher and moralist, has more than imitated several 
of the tragedies of our poet, including Medea, [ercules, 
Fureus, Troades, Hippolytus and the Pheenicians. Even 
Cicero found it an instructive and interesting exercise to 
occupy himself for days and weeks in translating the sonorous, 
musical and pathetic verses of Euripides.”* No language 
could be more lucid ; no style clearer or more comprehensive. 
One rises after reading the essay, refreshed and invigorated, 
whether one agrees with the author or not. 

We have said that Dr. Sears was an interpreter of other 
men’s ideas, rather than an originator of ideas himself. He 
did not wander in unbeaten paths, nor rack his brain over 
some new conception of the Infinite. He was content to take 
the ancient masters of thought and expression for his guide 
and devote himself to their elucidation. While that is not the 
highest order of mind, we would not underrate it. Next in 
excellence to originality is the ability to appreciate and compre- 
hend originality. If the first constitutes a master, the second 
makes a teacher. And Dr. Sears was a teacher par excellence. 
Talent like the former may be compared to the rain-drops 
which supply the streams and fill the fountains; that of the 
second to a reservoir which receives and distributes the water 
to dependent and needy districts. Our essayist was like a 
distributing reservoir of immense capacity, supplying the 
multitude with living water collected from the out-pourings 
of the masters of antiquity, who, if not divine, were at least 
superior to the average conception of the human. 

We should not do justice to the writer, however, did we 
neglect to exhibit him as a critic and satirist. No English 
writer within the present century, with whom we are familiar, 
equalled Dr. Sears in satirical composition. His sense of the 
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comic and rediculous was so keen; his wit so thoroughly Irish ; 
and his command of language so full, that no occasion was too 
set or too common-place to afford him endless material for 
satire. And it was difficult for him to restrain his amusement, 
over the rediculous, even on occasions calling for gravity. 
Two days before his decease, even when the hand of death was 
upon him, Dr. Sears was convulsed with laughter on recalling 
a ridiculous incident that had occurred afew years since—that 
of a pea-nut vender who was bewailing her misfortune of hav- 
ing been “busted up,” as she averred, by a purchaser buying her 
ten cents’ worth of stock and failing to pay her! This pure sense 
of the ridiculous, which Dr. Sears possessed so highly, was not 
unfrequently the cause of his being misunderstood. He was often 
placed by it in a false position. It made him appear want- 
ing in respect for things sacred or serious; or in the dignity 
expected of one in his position. And we must acknowledge 
that in some respects appearances were too well-founded. In 
others, however, they did him injustice. On the subject of 
religion, for example, though he was himself a stranger to 
religious feeling, he never allowed his levity to get the better 
of his discretion. Nor was he restrained in that particular 
from a sense of propriety alone. It is but just to say that the 
respect he always felt for the sentiments of others was a suffi- 
cient restraint. While he may not have feared God, his re- 
spect for man forbade him to speak lightly of man’s noblest 
sentiment—Religion. 

Our author’s subjects for satire were mostly well chosen. 
Shams under whatsoever title, pretension in whatsoever garb, 
cant and hypocrisy in whatsoever color or form, charlatanry 
in education and insurance; quackery in its protean forms, 
titles or otherwise, were themes for endless pen-thrusts. It is 
not too much to say that to expose a sham or prick a bubble 
gave him more real satisfaction than to eat his dinner. The 
title he gave his satirical sketches were in themselves satires. 
Take, for example: Vassar College and its Degrees; The 
Puffing Element in American Literature; Central Park under 
Ringleader Rule; Our Aristocracy as manufactured from the 
raw material ; The Beechersand the Tiltons; The University 
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of Pennsylvania and its New Windows, etc., etc. The texts 
selected were equally expressive of the manner in which the 
subject was treated. We cite one example, ‘a part of that 
which heads his “Supplement” to the critique on the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania : 


“3. An Essay on the Art of Growing Rich by Drarexs, as 
practised in the middle of the Nineteenth Century among 
the people called Quakers, with some Digressions on Na- 
tural History, Equipments, Gunnery, Materia Medica, 
ete., etc. Manhattan : mpcco.xxim.” 


And the “Supplement” itself begins thus: 

“We trust it is superfluous for us to say that it is in no 
boastful spirit we ask our readers of the Keystone State, es- 
pecially those of the good Quaker City, whether our peculiar 
mode of treatment has not proved remarkably efficacious in 
the case of their most venerable patient. That it has made 
the old lady feel sadly uncomfortable for a month or more, is 
very true. It is also true that this is a much longer period of 
suffering than we had calculated upon. We had hoped that 
the effects of the cantharides, lancet, ipecacuanha, aloes, etc., 
would have all passed off in a week at farthest. 

“ But be it remembered, in justice to us, that our venerable 
patient neither allowed us to feel her pulse, nor see her 
tongue. Since she thus concealed from us some of her worst 
symptoms, we think we may be excused for having taken it 
for granted that her case was not so serious as unhappily it has 
proved to be. Nothing is better understood among patholo- 
gists than that patients who are much debilitated from chronic 
disease cannot bear much of what some practitioners still call 
antiphlogistic treatment. If from an imperfect diagnosis this 
treatment is carried to excess, there is danger that it will kill 
the patient; at best, in proportion as the constitution is weak, 
it is slow in recovering from the commotion produced in the 
system by such agencies as cathartics, scarifications, emetics, 
etc. This will account for the unusually protracted writhings 
of our illustrious Pennsylvania patient—writhings which, we 
trust we need hardly say, moved the bowels of compassion of 
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none to a deeper pitch of tenderness than ours.” Ete., ete. 

We regret that our limit forbids us to extract more of this 
remarkable essay. This, however, will answer our purpose. 
For severity of criticism and strength of irony, it surpasses 
anything that was ever printed in the Review. The cireum- 
stances which called it forth were briefly these: The editor 
had previously had reason—or thought he had—to write a se- 
vere criticism on the University referred to, in which he 
called in question the erudition and scholarship of its presi- 
dent. The latter had declined, in questionable English, a 
courteous request in latin, on the part of our satirist, to be 
permitted to witness the recitations of his classes. Many facts 
derogatory of the institution had meanwhile collected in the 
editor’s drawer, awaiting an occasion to use them. And for 
that he had not long to wait. We subjoin below the first 
paragraph of the Latin epistle mentioned above, together with 
the reply to it, verbatim et literatim : 


“ Kal. xii, Nov. 1871. 
“ Ap Dr. Caroium J. Sritik, Prefectum, ete. : 

“ Care Domine,—Quando eram in urbe ameena tua, nuper, 
visitabum tuum auditorium. Volebam per multum te videer, 
sed infeliciter foris eras. Verum est, certé, quod Prof. Johan- 
nes McElroy valdé comis et jucundus erat. Equidem, si pla- 
cit tibi, vellem multas gratias illi, per te, agere pro urbanitati 
sue.” Ete. * 

To this very polite and thoroughly courteous note the fol- 
lowing letter, which, according to Dr. Sears, is a literal copy 


of the original, was received. It will be seen that the “learned” 
Provost played directly into the hands of his able antagonist : 


“University or PENNSYLVANIA, 
‘“ Provost’s Room 


“ Edward I Sears Esq LLD. 


“ Dear Sir: 


“Philadelphia, May 1 1869 


“TI have your letter of the 28th ult: ad- 
dressed to “the President of Pennsylvania Uneversity,” (there 
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is no such person) and I beg to say in reply, that While our 
arrangements do not permit the presence of Strangers in our 
recitation rooms during recitation hours, We shall be happy to 
see you or any one else enterested in the Subject, at the 
annual public examination of our classes which takes place 
from the 15th to 20th June next— 







Very respectfully 
C. J Stillé 
Provost 
&” * 












Such was the occasion and such the cause of the remark- 
able critique, entitled “ The University of Pennsylvania and its 
New Windows,” a paragraph or two from which, we extract: 
“Tt is true, that, considered in this light, the University of 
Pennsylvania is comparatively respectable. Thus, so far as 
we know, there are only ¢wo other colleges in the United 
States who refuse to allow their recitations to be heard by any 
intelligent person, not known to belong to the “‘ appreciative ” 
class. These two are Fordham and Seton Hall. The standard 
of education at Fordham is about the same as that of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, except that, perhaps, billiard playing 
does not receive so much prominence as a branch of education 
at the latter institution, if it be taught there at all, as it does 
at theformer. Be this as it may, either is many degrees above 
Seton Hall; or, in other words, either has many degrees to 
sink before it reaches the “lower depth” of that institution. 
Accordingly, Dr. Stillé evinces no unseemly feeling further 
than to refuse; his refusal is couched in gentlemanly language. 
Father Shea does not, perhaps, manifest his unwillingness in 
a manner quite so polite as Dr. Stillé, but he says nothing dis- 
courteous.” 

“[Tpon the other hand, the Very Rev. Father Corrigan is 
not merely discourteous under similar circumstances, but 
abusive. An apple-woman, whose “ cart” is upset by accident 
or design, so that her wares are in danger of being picked up 
aud devoured by the passing urchins, could hardly manifest 
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more rage, or make use of lower or more debasing expressions 
than the Very Rev. President and Professor of Christian 
Ethics at Seton Hall, although so long as he thinks that all 
that is required is to show the billiard saloon, the drinking 
saloon, or the dormitories, he is as mild as a lamb, and as 
cheerful and loquacious as a purple-head parrot, who has just 
dined on almonds and red pepper. Thus, then, the order of 
rank is, Dr. Stillé, Father Shea, Very Rev. Father Corrigan ; 
in other words, University of Pennsylvania, St. John’s College, 
Fordham, Seton Hall College, New Jersey.” * 

But this will do for the. purpose we have in view. The 
article comprises about fifteen pages of the Review, and through 
the whole of it runs a fine view of irony, which must have 
pained its subject like acupuncture performed with burning 
needles. It will be observed that he did not spare the Rev. 
Catholic professors and presidents who had evinced on similar 
occasions, an equal aversion to a “Stranger” being present at 
class-recitations. 

While we write thus in praise of Dr. Sears as a critic, we 
are by no means blind to his faults as such. His impetuosity 
not unfrequently overcame his prudence; and while confining 
his criticisms to facts, he forgot, or neglected to exercise char- 
ity. His disposition was impulsive; his temperament ardent 
and sensitive. He was, therefore, easily stung into resent- 
ment, in which mood he never gave nor asked quarter. The 
readers of the /2evéew will recall, we fear, many instances in 
which his hot Irish blood, made still hotter by an unkind cut, 
or an abusive thrust, drove him into extreme courses; and if 
then his criticisms were not actuated by spite, they were clear- 
ly amenable to the charge of being tntemperate. His recent 
critique on Michigan University, for example, seemed to us to 
have been conceived more in a spirit of attack than of pure 
legitimate criticism ; and just so far as this is true of a criti- 
cism, we care not how gross be the abuses complained of—and 
Heaven knows they were rank at Michigan—just so far and 
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to that extent does criticism lose force and fail of the effect 
which ought to be the object of all criticism. 

There are two things which sorely taxed Dr. Sears’ patience 
—yea, three things which he utterly abhorred. The first was 
a preceptor who did not understand himself the things he 
taught; the second was an institution devoted to conferring 
degrees; the third was a weak, pretentious book. And if in 
dealing with these things, evils so gigantic in American 
society that they threaten to undermine its civil progress, 
Dr. Sears now and then lost his temper and descended to 
undignified criticism, most people, we believe, will hold him 
excusable. Indeed, those who are in a position to appreciate 
the magnitude of these evils, and the necessity of bravely 
dealing with them, invariably justify the propriety of his 
course. As one would naturally suppose, those who felt the 
most keenly the force of his blows, complained the most bit- 
terly of his “spitefulness,” and expressed the most regret for 
his want of “ Dignity” as an editor of a “Grave Quarterly.” 

We have referred to his impatience with a bad book. It 
is unnecessary, perhaps, to inform readers of the ational 
VYuarterly Review, that a weak book was, in his estimation, 
synonymous with a bad book. Whether he were right or 
wrong in this opinion, we will not stop to consider. Be that 
as it may, we cannot but sympathize with the authors and 
publishers of some of the books which came under his notice. 
While we regard him one of theablest book reviewersin America, 
and admire his terse, incisive method, as well as, his fearless in- 
dependence in criticism, we, at the same time, cannot believe that 
his severity was always just, or always wise. With him 
it was with weak books as it was with weak people. While 
his judgment was beyond question, his charity might sometimes 
be found wanting. In noticing a book he had regard first to 
the intrinsic merit of it; second to the interest of book- 
readers and book buyers. The other interests concerned, 
those of author and publisher, were completely lost sight 
of by him. We cite an instance, that of the second book 
notice ever published in the Review, viz.: “The New 
American Cyclopedia.” 
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The reviewer begins his critique on the ninth volume of 
this already obsolete work, by disclaiming any disposition to 
find needless fault, or desire to attack anybody connected with 
it; frankly admitting that many of the writers of the articles 
which it contained were men of literary ability. Then he 
proceeds to say: “For one article that may be read with 
profit and pleasure, or that may be referred to as an authority, 
there are at least twenty that have not even the negative 
recommendation of being written in correct English. Nor 
are bad grammar and slang by any means the worst faults of 
the latter. It is but rarely that we find either their facts or 
their dates correctly stated, but calculated to mislead rather 
than guide.” (P. 234.) Further on he cites from the work 
examples of literary blunders, irregularities of expression, and 
faulty misleading statements. He also cites curious illustrations 
of redundancy: “The next important event in the history of 
Hindostan was one which had attracted the wniversal attention 
of mankind in all quarters of the globe,” etc. (P. 235.) Here is 
another instance: “ Herbert, Henry William, an American au- 
thor of English birth, born in London, &c. (P.236.) This style 
of criticism is certainly quite legitimate ; and a reviewer who 
takes the trouble to indulge his pen in it is a public benefac- 
tor, deserving the thanks, not only of the public, but of both edi- 
tor and writer whose work is thus cleverly criticised. But Dr. 
Sears, did not stop here, in this instance. He boldly charged 
the authors of the work with conniving at a scheme to immor- 
talize the many penny-a-liners who wrote articles for it, by 
having sketches of themselves appear in its pages. He writes: 
“Tt would be somewhat amusing, if not instructive, to glance 
over the nine volumes, now published, and see how many 
scores of persons have been made famous in this way. But on the 
present occasion we must confine ourselves to the last issue. 
In this alone there is quite a formidable array of living celeb- 
rities. We forbear, however, to give the names of any. If 
they have written articles either for the work or in praise of 
it, they have a right to be requited in one shape oranother. It 
is their own affair if they prefer a eulogy on a thing that does 
not exist—that is their genius. Nor are they to blame for 
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employing their friends to get up such eulogy for them, even 
if they have not an opportunity of reciprocating on the princi- 
ple—‘ You tickle me, and I tickle you”” (P. 234.) We cite 
this as an illustrating of improper, illegitimate criticism ; but it 
is such only on the ground that the reviewer was not justified 
in making, even in inwendo, so grave a charge. He must 
have had evidence other than that afforded by the pages of 
the work to support the charge, or he was not justified in 
making it, even by implication, against editors and publisher 
of such standing as the Messrs. Appleton, Ripley and Dana. 

Another example of intemperate literary criticism may be 
found in an article published in the Review for December, 
1874, on Bancroft’s History of the United States. Dr. Sears, 
although a foreigner himself, was intensely republican. He 
was irritated beyond endurance at the spectacle of a distin- 
guished American “toadying” to royalty, or paying court to 
nobility. In some passages in the last published volume of 
his history, Mr. Bancroft had mortally offended the critic’s re- 
publican taste in that regard, and consequently fell a victim to 
his literary ire. Here, too, was a volume purporting to be 
devoted to American history, but in reality giving European, 
that of England, France, Spain, Italy, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, &e., with the lives and literature of court personages 
and poets of each, together with discursive disquisitions on the 
Pope, Christianity, Islamism, &c. In respect of this feature 
of what our terse reviewer calls Mr. Bancroft’s “ Overgrown 
and flabby bantling,” he writes : 

“ Suppose we try and picture to ourselves what would have 
been the result had any of the writers of ancient history pro- 
ceeded on the fortunately novel plan adupted by our historian ; 
had Sallust, for instance, in his Conspiracy of Catiline, under- 
taken to treat the subject a) ovo usque ud mala, and to favor 
the Augustan readers with his views on everything that had 
occurred in Rome—or out of it—from the genealogy of the 
wolf that suckled Romulus to the moment when the stylus 
should fall from his failing hand. Manes of the unflinching 
and eloquent Roman forgive us the supposition! it seems pro- 
fanation to mention thy name even by way of contrast in 
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juxtaposition with that of the modern bibliographist. But, 
assuming the possibility of the Augustan author indulging the 
proclivities of Mr. Bancroft, we may imagine what temptations 
would have beset him. Dire visions arise of a work which 
should have contained the entire history of Rome, from the 
fabled arrival of Aineas into Latium ; the biography of Aineas 
himself; the loves of Venus and Anchises; the judgment of 
Paris and the Trojan War—perhaps the building of Troy and 
the stories of Laomedon and Hesione—undoubtedly inter- 
mingled with general disquisitions on the nature of the gods, 
godesses, heroes, and sea-monsters. Hesione might have sug- 
gested Andromeda, which would have furnished an excuse for 
enlarging on the history, natural and political, of Africa. Of 
course we should have had a full account of Mauritania and 
Numidia, with the story of the building of Carthage, and tlie 
loves of Aineas and Dido—possibly an excursion into Egypt 
and the kingdoms of the East. Greece, of course, could not 
have been omitted, and the historian would then probably 
have taken a northward flight and instructed his readers in the 
antiquities of Ultima Thule!” Pp. 83-4. 

Then the critic proceeds to take the volume to pieces chap- 
ter by chapter; pointing out falsities of fact here, and defects 
of taste there; now weak bathos, then shallow affectation; 
through all a discursive tendency which involves the reader in 
a maze of bewilderment and the author in flat contradictions. 
The limit of our space forbids citations of examples; but no 
one can rise from reading them without feeling the justness of 
the reviewer’s judgment, and sharing his opinion that, “ when 
the last volume shall have issued from the press, and Bancroft’s 
History of the United States shall have taken its place on the 
shelves of the public libraries as a completed work, it is certain 
that the intelligent general opinion will remain undisturbed, 
that, notwithstanding the labor which the author has bestowed 
on his overgrown and flabby bantling, the History of the 
United States remains yet to be written.” 

These are fair examples of Dr. Sears’ criticism of weak 
books; and while we heartily sympathize with his severity in 
dealing with such obvious defects as we have here enumerated, 
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we could wish that he had sought for and pointed out something 
to commend ; for surely, there is no book so thoroughly bad 
but it has some redeeming quality. Our critic, however, could 
not spare the time—nor had he the patience—to write phrases, 
soft and euphonious, which could only have the effect to break 
the force of what he intended to say—especially in respect of 
a poor book. He might condescend to lift his hat to a painted 
face, if it were expected of him; keep silent over wrongs 
sanctioned by respectability, if society demanded it of him; 
submit to wear the aspect of respect toward effete customs at 
the behest of public sentiment ; uncover to folly and hypo- 
crisy moss-covered with age, in deference to religion; but no 
considerations of policy, personal or otherwise, either of in- 
terest or friendship; or private, either of author or publisher, 
could tempt him to compromise his personal independence in 
literary criticism, and permit a weak book to pass the ordeal 
of his notice without the seal of his strong disapprobation. 

But we must not tarry longer over the characteristics of 
the writer. Other pens far abler than ours will do him justice 
in that regard. It remains for us to delineate the characteristics 
of the man, as distinct from scholar, essayist and critic. For 
after all it is of far more consequence what a man is than 
what he does. As character is distinct from repute, or shadow 
from substance, so is the value of the one superior to that of 
the other. 

We have said that Dr. Sears was not a religious man. It 
is true, he was a member of no religious denomination. He 
neither attended church, read his prayers, sang psalms, nor 
engaged in other outward religious exercises or observances. 
Nevertheless he was not an irreligious man. He acted on the 
ancient maxim that 


“ Virtus in actione consistit.” 


His confidence was in works rather than faith; and while 
believing in the existence of a Supreme Being as a Ruler and 
Governor of the world, he would never permit himself to be 
drawn into controversy on the subject of His attributes; the 
furm and mode of that Existence being in his view above 
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finite comprehension, and, therefore, not subjects for profitable 
discussion. 

Honor, generosity, kindness and integrity were strong 
traits in Dr. Sears’ character, and it is only by divorcing these 
elements from religion, that we can deny him the religious 
quality. He neither forgot a favor, nor failed to keep a 
promise. His emotions were strong, both of friendship and 
resentment. If he were quick to become angry, he was quick 
to get over it. While he was subject to certain ebullitions of 
passion, and might then abuse his best friend, the paroxysm 
evaporated in words and left its victim in a repentant mood. 
Accordingly the sun seldom went down on his wrath; and no 
injury he had done a friend by word or deed remained long 
unatoned for. This was true of him whether the object of his 
wrath were foe or friend. The emotion of revenge was as 
foreign to his nature as ice to the tropics; and he could no 
more indulge in malice, willful and deliberate, than a bird 
could fly without wings, or than a ship could float in defiance 
of the law of specific gravity. The strongest law of his im- 
pulsive nature was kindness. His sympathy was unbounded. 
But so also was that of Steele’s, Howard’s, Greeley’s, and 
other charitably minded but passionate celebrities. The mild- 
est mannered and most peaceably disposed people are not 
unfamiliar with intense passion and the use of invective. 
Steele could beat his wife on occasions ; and Mr. Greeley call a 
man a liar and even indulge in profanity with evident relief if 
not with positive enjoyment. And those were amiable men, 
surely. Dr. Sears was less amiable than either, and yet no 
one can justly accuse him of indulging his passionate temper 
so far as did Steele. 

The philosophical reader will regard this phase of Dr. 
Sears’ character as evidence of weakness, in which view we 
fully concur. Uncontrollable anger is a frenzy of the mind— 
a kind of madness; and it by no means indicates strength of 
mind and nerve. It arises in a condition allied to disease ; 
and disease, in whomsoever it exists, is allied to weakness. It 
may be justly argued, however, in extenuation of our editor’s 
passionate characteristics, that his provocations to anger were 
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many and frequent. To say that he was an editor and had to 
revise and correct the Mss. of conceited idiots and half-educa- 
ted writers—and get curses instead of thanks for his pains— 
does not convey an adequate idea of the situation. He was a 
censor and a critic; and as such took upon himself the thank- 
less task of improving the public taste, and bettering the 
condition of people worse off than himself. In this labor he 
received some thanks and strong moral support from certain 
private and confidential sources, and an immense amount of 
discourteous, not to say vulgar—abuse, from certain long-eared 
individuals whose asinine rage had been excited by hard 
thrusts from his sharp-pointed pen. Those people frequently 
felt themselves aggrieved by his critical pungency, and gave 
him no little annoyance, sometimes positive discomfort—pain. 
Not content with writing abusive and insulting letters to him 
they often threatened libel suits; or, failing to carry their 
point in that way, openly charged the fearless critic with 
“ Blackmail.” Sometimes they succeeded in making certain 
over-sensitive, weakly suspicious people believe that black- 
mailing operations were part of the National Quarterly Re- 
view’s programme! We happen to know that the charge of 
blackmail was the most cruel thrust Dr. Sears’ keen scented 
enemies ever gave him, false and malicious as it was. That it 
was resented with spirit we can easily believe. But the charge 
was not the worst of the matter. A few individuals whom he 
respected, and whose good opinion he prized beyond money, 
listened to it without repelling the vile and villainous lie in 
language it deserved. It almost seemed to many that the 
charge might have some foundation in fact; and a negative 
demurrer were worse than a positive assent. Better by far is 
it to go over to the enemy at once than to play the part of 
neutrality when one’s friends are attacked. Be that as it may, 
this charge of * Blackmail,” which was often hurled at Dr. 
Sears by disaffected writers and angry, disappointed tutors 
and self-styled preceptors, was no small source of just worry 
and vexation of spirit to him. 

Dr. Sears was generous to a fault. The sentiments of 
friendship and fidelity were so strong in him as to impair his 
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judgment. He was as blind to the faults of his friends as he 
was clairvoyant to those of his foes. If he overrated the 
former he not improbably underrated the latter. This pecul- 
iarity was the natural outcome of an impulsive nature. The 
preceptors, whom he loved and respected, he could not say 
enough for; those whom he disliked and regarded unfit for 
their positions, he could not say too much against. And it is 
not unlikely that he was, for this reason, sometimes unjust to 
both friends and foes. But if any one supposes that his feel- 
ings in this direction, or that, were ever influenced by money, 
gifts or otherwise, he is mistaken. Money could not buy him. 
The very institutions he praised the most paid him the least. 
He might write up an insurance company in whose solvency 
he believed for a consideration. But there was not money 
enough in New York to purchase his indorsement of a sham, 
or induce him to conceal a wrong. The avenues of approach 
to his judgment ran through his heart, not through his pocket. 
Treat him with kindness and consideration and he was your 
faithful friend and ally, if you were worthy of him; treat him 
with indignity or contumely, and, while still faithful to his 
promises and obligations to you, he was your open foe and 
satirist—finding more faults in your character and conduct, 
more defects in your culture and education than you were ever 
cognizant of yourself. We repeat, therefore, that while his 
good opinion might be open to the suspicion of bias, it was the 
bias of friendship, and by no means that of cupidity or pur- 
chase. Let one beware how one speaks ill of such a man! 

His benevolence partook of the nature of his impulsive 
generosity and kindliness. The poor and distressed never 
appealed to him in vain. He knew not the value of money. 
With one hand he took in and with the other as freely gave 
away. Whether it were a threadbare author seeking a market 
for his or her manuscript; a beggar asking alms; a hungry 
organ-grinder eager for a penny ; or a flower, or peanut woman, 
each was an object of his solicitude, and he could not pass 
any of them by without some small token of his kindness. These 
are small things to record, surely. But they show the quality 
of the man as clearly as straws show the direction of the wind. 

VOL. XXXIV.—NO, LXVIII. 3 
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In a large way he was equally generous and large-hearted. 
He was always helping those of his friends who were in need 
of help, and that, too, in the most delicate and refined way. 
Many are the children, of both sexes, who owe their educa- 
tion to his generosity. Apropos of Dr. Sears’ interest in 
children—other people’s, for unfortunately he had none of his 
own—our heart was recently touched by a little letter addressed 
to him as editor of the Meview, written by a little girl, to 
remind him of his promise to give her music lessons. She 
evidently knew nothing of his decease, though weeks had 
passed since the event; and while wondering why he had not 
been to see her of late, she reminded him that she had the 
fullest confidence that he would keep his word, and added, 
“for you never have failed to keep all of your promises with 
me.” The last sentence struck me as peculiarly significant. 
It accords perfectly with my personal observations of the man ; 
and the correspondence which he left behind is full of the 
same high acknowledgment. It was my painful duty to in- 
form his young ward and correspondent that her faithful 
patron and friend was no more. 

Young children were as fond of Dr. Sears as he was of 
them. He loved to listen to their little talk, and was infinitely 
amused with their childish ways and innocent pastimes; and 
they were equally interested in him. Nor were children alone 
objects of his kindly attention and regard. Dumb animals, 
likewise, shared his intimacy and sympathy. He was never 
without his favorite horse and dog, which he cared for with 
greater tenderness than many parents exercise toward their chil- 
dren. And they reciprocated his kindness in the most remarkable 
manner, his dog grieving over his absence and exhibiting the 
wildest delight upon his return. The attachment between 
Dr. Sears and his dog was strangely mutual. The animal was 
his faithful ally, friend, and servant. He waited on his master 
with friendly solicitude. When he weat to walk the dog 
handed him his hat and cane and whatever other articles it 
was his custom to take. When he returned, the same faithful 
servant welcomed him with the warmest demonstrations of 
affection; took his hat and cane, or umbrella, as the case 
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might be, and put them away; brought his slippers, and put 
away his boots, and all without suggestions from his master. 
On the other hand the master was equally interested in the 
welfare and friendship of his dog. Nay, more than that; he 
seemed often dependent on him for companionship. In his 
literary work the presence of “ Dash” at his side was often 
indispensable. And hours together, during the stillness of 
the night when most folks sleep and editors ply their pens 
with the greatest industry, the faithful animal would lie by 
his side—sleeping, of course; and yet, whether sleeping or 
awake, he afforded his master that sweet sense of companion- 
ship without which Dr. Sears declared he could not write 
well. There is something peculiarly touching in this sympa- 
thy between man and the domestic animals, and this instance 
of it throws a flood of light on the life of the man whose 
personal characteristics we are endeavoring to delineate. 

Dr. Sears’ life was a continual warfare with shams, and we 
are not surprised that he was content to lay it down and seek 
rest where rest alone is to be found. His society consisted 
mostly of scholars, and his intercourse with them was chiefly 
confined to correspondence. His letters from them breathe a 
spirit of appreciation, not to say praise, for his labor in behalf of 
good schools, and they must have been the source of strength and 
encouragement to him. Although the soul of politeness and 
hospitality, he was often diffident in the company of indiffer- 
ent people. It was not owing to the want of self-possession, 
but rather to his small fund of light conversation. With 
equals he was always quite at home, and was ready with 
anecdote or literature, ancient or modern, as occasion re- 
quired. He was too well-bred to display his lore or learning ; 
too polite even to correct an inaccuracy or misstatement of a 
fact on the part of his friend and guest. Indeed we have 
known him to be purposely ignorant of some point in art or , 
science lest he should appear more learned than his guest. 
His guests, less learned than himself, were rendered, thereby 
quite at their ease in his society; their confidence in them- 
selves strengthened, instead of diminished ; and the impression 
they received from his respectful deference to their views and 
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regard for their feelings was like the pleasure one receives at 
having met and become acquainted with a true gentleman. 
The communications which came pouring in upon us from 
various sources after his decease all testify, in language 
strengthened somewhat by sympathy, to his rare nobility. 
“Ife was a noble man,” writes a preceptor who had known 
him many years, and whose advertisement still graces the pages 
of the /?eview. And another correspondent exclaims in the fine 
language of the French: ‘“ Comment il se rendit digne de l’im- 
mortalité!”’ We think so. Andtheimmortality one makes for 
himself is of vastly more consequence than that which is made 
for him. 

Dr. Sears was fond of the society of ladies, and we believe 
that ladies in general were fond of him. His manner was 
easy in their presence, but to us he always appeared to disad- 
vantage in conversation with them. On occasions like those, 
his conversation was too light; too much devoted to compli- 
ments, &e. His studied politeness to ladies, too, not unfre- 
quently gave him the air of affectation—that peculiarity of 
manner which springs from acting a sentiment, the genuine 
quality of which one does not feel. Dr. Sears showed toward 
ladies the courtesy of a Frenchman, while his true sentiment 
was that of a well-bred Irishman. The defect was due to 
errors of education, rather than to those of mind or heart. Be 
that as it may, it indicated an order of respect for the sex in- 
ferior to that which is due to woman as distinct from lady. 
That distinction would have been regarded as an abstraction 
by Dr. Sears; for it was foreign to his education to regard 
woman from any other standpoint than that afforded by me- 
diszeval society. In that view woman was a being to be 
admired, perhaps—certainly, “to sit still and bear children,”* 
and serve, amuse and interest their lord and superior. The 
term female, in that light, was more proper for her than 
woman. She was in nowise regarded as a being morally free 
and responsible, much less as a co-laborer of man in the in- 
tellectual workshop of the world. It is needless to say that 
Dr. Sears sympathized with that view. 


*Luther. Table talk. 
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Public opinion, however, largely determines the character of 
the judgments as well as the social position of usall, independent 
of the abstract, psychological distinctions of this thinker or 
that philosopher. To that power most men have to yield. 
Dr. Sears may have erred now and then, in acknowledging its 
supremacy ; and if he did, his fault is shared by a great many 
good and great men—saints, whom the world delights to honor. 
We knew him well, and while we were not blind to his faults, 
we loved and respected the man for his great heart and noble, 
manly virtues. When the faultsof the man shall have been all 
written down in that book to become forever memorable, as a 
record of good deeds and bad, we are confident that the bad 
will be found to be more of the head than of the heart. 

In concluding our article, it is proper to say that many old 
contributors to the WVutional Quarterly Review and personal 
friends of Dr. Sears have kindly furnished us for publication 
their impressions of him. It gives us pleasure to introduce 
them in the order in which they were received. The first in 
this order is from the graceful pen of the gifted and venerable, 


Mrs. A. Lincotn Puetps: 


Ir is fitting that the contributors to the Vational Quaterly 
Review should cast their offerings of respect and sympathy 
upon the untimely grave of its lamented editor, Dr. E. I. 
Sears. 


In 1860 Dr. Sears published the prospectus for a new 
quarterly magazine. .To the writer it seemed to promise for 
our country something more like the Hdinburgh Review and 
London Quarterly than any periodical we then had. Having 
recently retired from the active duties connected with educa- 
tion, and having no literary work on hand, I wrote to 
Dr. Sears, proposing to send for his first number an article 
either on education or science; these being subjects to which 
many years of my life had been devoted. With characteristic 
promptness and decision, he answered, “ Please send me an 
article on the ‘ Fine Arts.’ ” 

At first | was amused at the idea. I was not an artist. 
How could I enlighten others upon the “ Fine Arts”? But 
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I began to reflect that from my early youth I had been study- 
ing pictures; that I had been taught drawing and painting in 
my school days; that as the head of literary institutions, I had 
been conversant with the instructions of the best professors. I 
had also been a collector of pictures to some extent, both at home 
and abroad. In my own library were valuable books on the 
Fine Arts, and I could supply others as they were needed. 
I then commenced studying for the article ; and the result was, 
that it passed favorably the ordeal of criticism, and even Boston 
critics said “the article on the Fine Arts is evidently the work 
of an artist.” 

I had written much for the young; that had been my 
specialty. In writing for men and women, I felt a new expan- 
sion of intellect and a new impulse of imagination. And so 
I continued to write for Dr. Sears for some years; indeed, so 
late as 1875, he published with approval an article from me 
upon the absurd claims of the woman’s rights party to the 
ballot, ete. 

I have been grateful to Dr. Sears for leading my mind 
from a beaten track; not but that the abstraction of my mind 
to education and subjects connected with it, was not necessary 
in the sphere in which I moved for many years; but when 
retired from these engrossing pursuits, it was better to follow 
other and newer trains of thought and action. 

To Dr. Sears I am indebted for thus putting me into a new 
school, where, to some extent, I learned the beautiful art of 
journalism and reviewing; to take the cream from both, and 
to mould this into new forms. For example, if “ England under 
the Stuarts” were the subject, the characters of the James’ 
and Charles’ were to be brought ,out as living and acting, 
amid associates and scenes which surrounded them, until his- 
tory should become reauiry. This was the great charm of 
Macaulay’s histories. In many respects the mind of Dr. Sears 
may be compared to that of Macaulay; and with sorrow I say 
it, in both there seemed to be a want of the warm religious 
element; and yet both respected and upheld religion. 

Of the literary ability of the late editor of the ational 
Quurterly Leview it is scarcely necessary to say that it was 
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known and acknowledged in our own and foreign countries. 
The articles for the /eview attest his classical learning and 
research. As a linguist he seems never at a loss, whether his 
subject were connected with ancient or modern languages. 

For sixteen years Dr. Sears labored ably and manfully, not 
only writing the principal articles, but sustaining the pecuniary 
department of an expensive publication ; a painful conflict of 
mental labor which should not be thus associated in the same 
brain. Here, if anywhere, should be a division of labor. The 
editor and publisher should not be the same person. In the 
prime of life the constitution of our lamented friend sank 
under the weight of his complicated and conflicting labors, 
dying at the age of fifty-six. 

In the course of nature it would have been for him to 
write my obituary ; — he would have done it kindly, perhaps 
too partially. 

We trust the Review for which he sacrificed his life, will 
be sustained under the care of his friend, Dr. D. A. Gorton, 
who, in the December number has given proof of ability to 
do justice to the great work. 

May this Review ever maintain the principles of truth and 
virtue, and never suffer its pages to be sullied by the sophis- 
tries of a false science, 

“ Which leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind.” 

With deep sorrow for the untimely death of the late, gifted 
editor, and with best wishes for the future usefulness and 
prosperity of the Review under its new auspices, I have the 
honor of being one of the first and probably the eldest of its 
contributors. 


The following brief offering is from the learned writer and 
mathematician, 


Davin Trowsrinar, A. M.: 


Ir is with feelings of great satisfaction that I have this 
opportunity of offering a tribute to the memory of so good 
and so useful a man as Dr. Sears. If I were to repeat all the 
kind words that he has said, and the expressions of personal 
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friendship which he has often repeated to me, a person whom 
he never saw, it would not only occupy more space than the 
Review could spare, but it would not, perhaps, exhibit his real 
character in so true a light as to speak of his kindness to- 
wards me before he knew me so well as he afterwards did, or 
I had become so well acquainted with the character of his own 
mind. After our first literary acquaintance, so to speak, had 
ripened into personal friendship, we learned that our political, 
scientific, educational, theological, and religious views, were 
closely in harmony, as well as our contempt for shams of every 
description, and this might easily account for the kindness 
which he has, for several years past, shown me. 

About eleven years ago Professor Kirkwood sent me a 
number of the Vational Quarterly Review, containing an ar- 
ticle of his on “Lunar Phenomena,” and it suggested to my 
mind the thought of sending to the same periodical an article 
of mine which I had prepared. I was not altogether unused 
to writing, but I had never tried a review article, having con- 
fined my compositions to mathematical and other scientific 
subjects. Indeed, the one which I sent him was not written 
for any review, but was rather a magazine article. Dr. Sears 
immediately replied to my letter, informing me what changes 
should be made, and what parts added, and then he would ac- 
cept it for publication in his Review. I offered him the arti- 
cle free of charge, but he informed me that he did not wish to 
use the time and talents of any one without paying for them. 

Thus, he took me by the hand as it were, and led me into 
his Review, offering me such suggestions, both as to subjects 
to be selected, style of composition, method of treatment, and 
material to be used, as he thought proper. Need I add that 
he never was willing to accept from me any essay or article 
notwithstanding his own trouble in its preparation, without a 
suitable compensation ¢ 

That Dr. Sears accepted an article for what it was mentally 
worth, and not for the influence which the name of the au- 
thor might have on the sale of it, is evident from the fact that 
the reader was not permitted directly to know the name of the 
writer till afterwards, and perhaps not then. Here, it appears 
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to me, Dr. Sears took the correct view of the value of a com- 
position to the public, by throwing it directly upon its own in- 
trinsic merit. 

I had a high respect for the man, not only for his strong, 
independent, and kindly spirit, but also for his rare scholarly 
acquirements. And in respect of these, I cannot do better 
than to repeat and endorse the opinion of Zhe Philadelphia 
Press, in a recent issue: “For our own part we can honestly 
declare that Dr. Sears was not only one of the most learned 
and scholarly of men, with a thorough knowledge of the clas- 
sic and modern languages, but that his acquaintance with the 
literature of America, England, France, Germany and Spain 
was very great.” 

May the sphere of literary and educational usefulness, 
which Dr. Sears so well and so nobly filled, be as ably repres- 
ented by his successor in the Editorial Chair. 


The third contribution in this order is from the versatile 
pen of 


Joun Pyne, A. M.: 


Ir is with hesitation that I assume the pen to add my 
feeble tribute to those of older and better acquaintances of 
the late Dr. Sears. Nevertheless I am thankful for the 
opportunity of expressing in a few words at once my admira- 
tion of his varied acquirements, and my personal sorrow at 
his loss. 

It is impossible to look over the list of contributions to 
the National Quarterly Review from the pen of Dr. Sears 
without being impressed with the extent and variety of his 
information. It will be seen that there is hardly a subject, or 
class of subjects, which he has not at one time ably treated. 
History, biography, ethnology; poetry, the drama, literature 
ancient and modern, language, science and education, are but 
a few of the subjects handled by his prolific pen, and with 
a copiousness and fluency which rendered his essays at once 
the medium of valuable instruction, and a source of intellectual 
enjoyment. This variety of information, I may add, was 
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manifested as fully in his conversation as in his writings. 
Unlike too many literary men, who habitually reserve their 
thoughts for the press, either from disinclination to the sub- 
ject, when not undertaken as a matter of business, or from an 
impression that the marketable value of their ideas would be 
diminished by permitting them to expand in the social circle, 
it was always a pleasure to Dr. Sears to converse freely on 
the subjects which occupied his mind, or the minds of those 
with whom he held intercourse; and many a fine thought or 
brilliant anecdote which appeared in the pages of the Peview 
have I recognized as having been imparted to me in one of 
our previous conversations. On these subjects Dr. Sears had 
none of the churlishness so common to a certain class of 
authors; nor of the egotism which precludes recognition of 
other efforts than those of his own brain. On the contrary, 
Ihave often known him, when deeply engaged in the prepara- 
tion of one of his own articles telay down the pen and enter with 
me into an animated discussion of some subject to which I was 
at the time devoting myself ;—and to these conversations I 
gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness for many a train of 
thought originating from his suggestions, and which led me 
into investigations and discoveries of which, but for him, I 
should never have conceived the idea. He had travelled 
extensively and had made aspecial study from personal ob- 
servations of the characteristics which identify the peasantry 
of modern nations with ancestors of a far different clime and 
soil. At one time he would point out to me the resemblance 
between the Irish of Tipperary and the Celtiberians of Spain ; 
at another, the traces of ancient Greek customs recognizable 
among the modern Irish peasantry ; and again, the unmistaka- 
bly Grecian phrases still in familiar use among the French in 
Marseilles. These were peculiarities which he had verified 
from personal observation; and his remarks on the subject 
were illustrated by anecdotes of his own experience which 
gave them a charm at the time and impressed them indeli- 
bly on the memory. 

Dr. Sears was a sworn foe of everything like imposition. 
The able manner in which he exposed and aided to over- 
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throw the oppressions of the Political Ring in New York 
must be in the memory of all readers of the /eview, and has 
entitled him to the lasting gratitude of all order-loving citizens. 
In other departments his exertions were equally untiring. To 
the subject of education his energies were of late especially 
devoted. He was quick to perceive and prompt to expose the 
hollow pretensions of those institutions which rely for success 
on flaming advertisements, exaggerated circulars and a preten- 
tious list of studies, while neglecting the proper means of im- 
pressing truth on the youthful minds entrusted to their care. He 
had little respect for the hot-bed system of instruction; and 
handled with unsparing severity the manuals so popular in 
modern schools which profess to impart an entire branch of study 
in the pages of a duodecimo volume. Ile has often pointed out 
in forcible language the fact that these manuals, however con- 
venient for the instructor, are, as regards the student, worse 
than useless—that they are not only superficial, but from the 
hasty manner in which they are necessarily prepared in most 
cases, the vehicle of erroneous ideas which subsequent experi- 
ence will, with difficulty, correct. This work was with Dr. 
Sears a labor of love. He loved the young. He felt an in- 
terest in their welfare, and could not bear to see their intellects 
perverted while they were yet unable to judge for themselves. 
His advice to parents and guardians may at all times be read 
with advantage; and there are many who at this day will 
recognize with a feeling of gratitude the hand that first taught 
them to choose the right path from the wrong. 

In another department to which Dr. Sears directed special 
attention recent events have only too forcibly shown the im- 
portance of his counsels as well as the foresight by which they 
were directed. The system of life insurance, which, when 
properly conducted, is one of the greatest blessings of a nation, 
has, under modern management, become the source of evils 
untold. The spirit of speculation, which is peculiarly the 
bane of our country, has found peculiar scope in the manage- 
ment of insurance companies; and the funds intended asa 
sacred trust for the benefit of the widow and the orphan, have 
been made the subject of what may be styled gambling 
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ventures, for the sole purpose of increasing the salaries of 
directors and the dividends of stockholders. To conceal the 
fact, which, if known, would be fatal to the success of the 
companies, recourse was adopted to the practice of what is 
called manipulating assets—returning as valuable investments 
that which was no investment at all, but a simple debt or 
claim, adding little or nothing to the security of the policy- 
holders. It was Dr. Sears who first undertook to point out 
the fallacy of these returns—to show the real character of such 
items as “premium notes,” “deferred premiums,” “ interest 
due and accrued,” and many others, which companies used to 
swell the list of their nominal assets; and, what was still 
more serviceable, put his finger on the companies whose returns 
showed a large proportion of such items—estimated by care- 
ful calculation the real available surplus on which policy-hold- 
ers, often unused to business, could, with safety, rely—and 
while thus pricking mere bubbles and probing to the quick 
the diseases lurking under a fair seeming surface, showed all 
the more clearly in their integrity the truly substantial com- 
panies to whose value he was always ready to bear honorable 
testimony. Nay, more; he sedulously collected from the 
reports of our courts all cases in which insurance companies 
were prominent parties ; and by bringing them together made 
it manifest what companies were actuated by a sincere regard 
for their duty to their policy-holders, and what, by simple 
greed of gain and indisposition to pay their just debts. 

In the period of disastrous failures with which the past 
year terminates, many will see cause to bless the memory of 
the author who warned them in time from the rocks on which 
others are stranded. 

Of the personal qualities of Dr. Sears there are many whose 
longer and intimate acquaintance will enable them to speak 
more fully than myself. But I cannot feel as if this humble 
tribute were complete without some mention of his winning 
manners, his genial disposition, and his faculty of engaging 
the affections of all those with whom he was brought into 
contact. One secret of this lay in his warm Irish heart. 
He gave his own friendship readily and thus conciliated the 
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regard of others. There are few among those who enjoyed the 
privilege of his acquaintance who will not regret him as a 
personal friend ; and when we consider the work that he had 
already effected, which ceased only with his death, we may feel 
that the best epitaph which might be chiselled on his tomb- 
stone would be the motto of his own Review: 

“ Pulchrum est bene facere reipublice, etiam bene dicere 
haud absurdum est.” 


The fourth and concluding tribute to our subject, giving 
Dr. Sears’ connection with Manhattan College and his charac- 
teristics as a preceptor, &c.,is from the graceful hand of his 
personal friend, the 


Rev. Brother Pavuiian: 


Soon after Manhattan College obtained its charter Dr. Sears 
assumed the chair of Latin and English literature, and 
toiled with wonderful will and energy in this new field of 
labor. So unremitting were his efforts to advance these 
studies, that the fruits of his endeavors were soon visible 
in the exceptionally high standard which these branches reach- 
ed under his watchful care. He loved the old Greek and Latin 
authors dearly, and constantly strove to inspire his pupils with 
the same affection for them. His unfailing advice to them 
was conveyed in those happy words of Horace: 

“Vos exemplaria Graca 

Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna;” 
and nothing afforded him greater pleasure than to quote to his 
class the pithy sayings of the great authors of antiquity, and to 
comment on the peerless form in which these masters of lan- 
guage knew how to dress their thoughts. Still his mind was 
multilateral and acquisitive, rather than analytical and exhaus- 
tive; which fact coupled with the necessarily varied nature of 
his avocations did not permit him to hold that intimate rela- 
tion with the authors of his choice, which intimacy has made 
them the untiring wraiths of the wise men of Bonn and Ber- 
lin. 
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Dr. Sears’ teaching was of the most practical character, and 
he fully appreciated the advantages of the system of instruc- 
tion which makes the student give account of the knowledge 
he has acquired. 

Hence he was ever proposing questions to the class, and no 
student could hope to obtain the verdict of his approval by a 
mere dilettante attention to his lectures and explanations. 
Master of the modern languages, he felt that to their daily use 
in conversation he chiefly owed his knowledge of them, and 
thus convinced of the advantages of the colloquial system he 
applied it in the teaching of latin. In accordance with this 
plan he established a separate class of latin conversation which 
soon became a marked success in the College. He recom- 
mended his students to adhere, so far as possible, to the 
classical forms of speech, and to select modes of expression and 
idiomatic phrases from the pages of Livy, Cicero and Sallust, 
rather than to trust to modern sources of Latinity which he 
always regarded with a certain degree of misgiving. 

Thus the knowledge of the language became as it were, 
erystallized in the youthful minds, and what was once learned 
in this way was rarely forgotten. 

During all the years of his connection with the College, 
this class was his chief solicitude; and those students who 
evinced an aptitude and a desire to excel in this particular, 
were the recipients of his warmest praises and encourage- 
ment. Indeed, even when the cares of the /eview engrossed 
his attention and he could no longer interest himself person- 
ally in the class, he was far from forgetting its fortunes. He 
not only paid frequent visits to it, but labored with his pen to 
found a professorship of Latin. He often assured the mana- 
gers of the College that his chief ambition in striving to make 
his /eview a success, was that he might, with the money 
thence accruing, promote the cause of education, and first of 
all to create a permanent chair of Latin in Manhattan College. 

[lis varied and extensive reading enabled him to impart a 
more than usual interest to his lessons in English literature. 
lle was acquainted with the most obscure as well as with the 
most distinguished writers in our language, and no matter 
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how deftly purloined a student might deem a passage or a 
thought, the unerring eye of the Doctor could detect the 
plagiarism and refer the culprit to its source. His illustra- 
tions, taken from so wide a field, were always apt and point- 
ed, and served to enforce his precepts. And yet he was 
free from all taint of pedantry and preserved in his speech 
that same severe simplicity which is so characteristic of his 
writings. He encouraged his students to speak extempore 
frequently, but not till their thoughts had become systematic- 
ally fixed in their minds. He felt that in this way alone could 
they acquire that readiness and dexterity in debate so essential 
in a country where public affairs are the theme of universal 
discussion. 

Yet was he mindful of the injunction of Quintilian that no 
one should acquire the pestilent habit of hiding nonsense under 
a mass of verbiage. Consequently he frowned upon empty de- 
clamation, and insisted that each student should have deeply pon- 
dered over what he had to say before attempting to embody his 
ideas in speech. In this way he contrived to add, what Lord Bacon 
calls the readiness of an extempore speaker to the accuracy and 
fullness of him who writes and reads. In criticising the essays 
of the class he did not content himself with a mere general assent 
or dissent, but analyzed each sentence as he read it; pointed 
out the improprieties or merits of the style, the soundness or 
falsity of the sentiments; exhibited defects of taste, gave due 
meed of praise where deserved, and, in a word, left nothing 
undone that the student might reap the benefit of a thoughtful 
and judicious criticism. And that the students themselves 
might early acquire the rudiments of the difficult art of criti- 
cism he appointed them to pass judgment on each others per- 
formances and to assign a reason for their opinions. 

Thus did the years of his connection with Manhattan Col- 
lege flow on in uninterrupted harmony between himself, the 
Faculty and the students; and not without regret did he yield 
to the growing demands of the Review, which finally absorbed 
his whole time. [Ile was courteous to all and patient in a 
marked degree with the students. He never allowed himself 
to be betrayed into a hasty expression, and he always wore a 
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smiling countenance in the class room. Forbearance was not, 
however, his leading virtue; and he often dipped his pen in 
vinegar when repelling an assault or ressenting a fancied 
wrong. This defect in him grew out of the extreme honesty 
of his character and convictions, for he could not tolerate the 
malice which to him seemed necessarily to lie at the bottom of 
every accusation, however frivolous, which was brought against 
him. A little more lenity in reply would have often saved 
him trouble; but he seemed, like all critics, to have delighted 
in shivering a lance with an opponent. Nor was he always 
free from the petulancy which is so often born of the silly 
taunts of those who, knowing a man’s weakness, delight in 
assailing it. He thus no doubt penned not a few bitter 
things which in calmer moments he would have preferred to 
have left unwritten. His unusual susceptibility to imaginary 
offence, while it thus brought him into collision with men of 
distinction who never meant him wrong, was in reality the 
legitimate outcome of a chivalrous sense of honor, which 
bristled up at the mere shadow of injustice. Though profess- 
ing himself a Protestant, his views were of the most 
liberal sort; and no less a writer than the late Archbishop 
Spalding has quoted with approbation many passages of the 
National Quarterly Review. He seemed to have had a single 
eye to the truth ; and we believe he never wrote a line under 
the influence of prejudice, or a narrow, fanatical spirit. Nor 
would he allow the Review to become the organ of a clique or 
party, but freely offered its pages for the frank and fearless 
discussion of all important issues. His love of truth, no less 
than his Celtic impetuosity, served at times to impel him counter 
to his worldly interests. 

It is related of him that having been engaged by the conduc- 
tors of a very influential magazine to write an article on the 
condition of Ireland in which all the miseries of that unhappy 
isle were to be laid at the doors of Catholic Priesthood, so 
far was he from consenting to such a course he requested 
entire freedom of action, and this obtained, he wrote a power- 
ful article in which he showed that English misrule was the 
true cause of Irish troubles, and that the Priesthood of Ireland 
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was the hope of the nation. It is needless to say he was 
never after requested to write for that magazine. 

His mind was logical, if anything, and his speedy perception of 
the truth enabled him to arrive at correct conclusions in regard 
to important matters, while the majority of writers were still 
floundering in a quagmire of doubt. This was notably the case 
at the time when the Italian occupation of Rome and Victor Em- 
manuel’s spoliation were occupying men’s minds ; for nota few 
Catholic writers overawed by the utterances of the English 
press, professed to see no injustice in the matter, till Dr. Sears, 
in a vigorous and eloquent article on the “ Temporal power of 
the Pope,” conclusively demonstrated that a glaring wrong had 
been perpetrated by the usurping Piedmontese government ; 
and that the title of the Popes to their temporal possessions 
was stronger than that of any crowned head in Europe. It 


may be said that he took the lead in this discussion in the 


United States, and his views were warmly applauded by some 
of the most illustrious Catholic prelates. So marked a feature 
in his character was respect for historical truth that he never 
expressed an opinion on matters pertaining to history without 
buttressing his views with most substantial reasons. This 
was notably the case in his conversation and lectures in the 
College. He would never permit his ipse diwxit to pass 
current as authority, and the students soon learned to respect 
his word as synonymous with truth. He was not alone a 
lover of truth but a fearless exponent of it when circumstances 
required. This was the occasion more than once of embroiling 
him in dispute with those to whose opinions and conclusions 
he took exception ; but the Doctor rather courted than shunned 
opposition, and he most frequently worsted his adversaries. 

Of course a man of his temperament could not escape the 
stinging shafts of calumny; but in the end he triumphed over 
all his enemies and proved to the world that baseless charges 
oft recoil on the head of those who prefer them, or at best 
that they are but a 

“ Telum imbelle sine ictu.” 

His extreme gentleness and simplicity of manners endeared 

him to all those who were associated with him in the College, 
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and superiors and fellow professors alike held him in high 
esteem. His articles on the rise and progress of Spanish 
literature will ever be regarded as highly valuable contribu- 
tions on this most interesting subject. Indeed, what he has 
written on the poetry of Spain, though confined within the 
narrow compass of a few /eview articles, embraces more cor- 
rect views and substantial information than some of our much 
lauded volumes on the same subject. It was not without re- 
gret that at last compelled by the necessities of the Review, 
he separated himself from the College, where his memory will 
long dwell perfumed with the graces of his gentle bearing and 
chivalrous disposition. 
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Arr. II.—1. Essays Literary, Moral and Political. By 
Davin Hume. London. 1870. 


2. An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations. By Avam Smirn. London. 1796. 


3. Traité d’ Economie Politique. Par Jean-Baptiste Say. 


Philadelphia. 1830. 


4. Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. By 
Davin Ricarpo. London. 1846. 


5. Principles of Political Keonomy. By Joun Srvuarr 
Mit. London. 1867. 


Tue science of political economy is to society what the 
science of medicine is to the individual. Like the science of 
medicine, too, the philosophy of political economy is experi- 
mental. In no instance are the truths of political economy 
established by a priori reasoning. They rest on a basis of 
natural law, and while demonstrable, are not so in the same 
way that mathematical truths are demonstrable. When we 
say, for example, that the square of the hypothenuse of a 
right angle triangle is equal to the sum of the squares of the 
other two sides, we state a proposition that is demonstrably 
true ; but when we say that all men will die, or that the sun 
will rise to-morrow, we state a proposition that is not demon- 
strable, but the truth of which we know, experimentally, in 
the same manner that a child knows that the flame of a 
candle will burn its fingers. The child does not reach that 
conclusion by any process of reasoning, for it is incapable of 
reasoning ; it knows the fact simply by experience. 

All reasoning in political economy is reasoning concerning 
matters of fact. And the science itself is the result of 
the progress of the human mind in its difficult way from 
effect to cause; frequently being lured into the devious and 
treacherous paths of a priori reasoning, until it finds itself in 
the wilderness of pure speculation ; thence returning to the 
safe road of experimental philosophy and pursuing its onward 
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course, by careful analysis, through all the complexity of con- 
crete social phenomena; eliminating abstract truths in their 
regular order of sequence, from cause to cause, until it has 
reached the infinite First Cause, beyond which eternal barrier 
human reason may not attempt to pass. 

Whatever human experience has proved to be true in social 
phenomena, however inadequate human reason may be to as- 
sign the cause thereof, will always be true: whatever human 
experience has proved to be false, however inadequate human 
reason may be to assign the cause thereof, will always be false, 
despite legislative Whereas and Be it Enacted ; and whatever 
has not been established by experience is empirical. 

The ancients contributed little to the investigation of 
economic science. Aristotle discoursed upon the advantages 
of money in promoting the division of labor, without which, 
indeed, there could be no division of labor, and, consequently, 
no civilization. But Aristotle did not inquire into the laws 
which govern the value of money: and if he had attempted 
such inquiry, he would have failed, because the financial expe- 
rience of mankind did not furnish him data for the task. It 
was not till modern times, when experimental philosophy, re- 
vived by Bacon, had again obtained recognition, that the 
science of political economy became possible. Locke enun- 
ciated an elementary law in respect of money, namely, 
that its value, whether of paper or coin, is inversely as the 
quantity multiplied by the rapidity of the circulation ; but 
he made no intelligent explanation of what he meant by 
rapidity of the circulation, and the mere enunciation of the 
principle itself appears to be the only contribution of value 
he made to the science. On the other hand, he fell into the 
error of a priori reasoning in discussing the theory and law 
of interest, announcing that the rate of interest, other things 
being equal, was inversely as the volume of the circulation: 
a proposition which is almost diametrically opposed to the 
truth, namely, that the rate of interest is not permanently af- 
fected by the abundance or scarcity of money, but by that 
part of circulating capital not consisting of money.* Montes- 





* Ricardo, High Price of Bullion. 
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quieu fell into the same error in discussing the law of inte- 
rest ; but he enunciated several important experimental truths 
without undertaking the analysis of their cause. For instance, 
he remarks: “It would be an excellent law for all countries, 
who are desirous of making commerce flourish, to ordain that 
none but the real (metallic) money shall be current, and to 
prevent any method from being taken to render it ideal (pa- 
per).* And again: “Trade is in its own nature extremely 
uncertain ; and it is a great evil to add a new uncertainty (pa- 
per money) to that which is founded on the nature of the 
thing.” And again: “A prodigious quantity of gold and 
silver is therefore an advantage, when we consider these metals 
as merchandise ; but it is otherwise when we consider them as 
a sign; because their abundance gives an alloy to their quality 
as a sign which is chiefly founded on their scarcity.”+ That 
is to say, if the circulation be in excess, even though it be of 
gold and silver, it is a depreciated currency. This is theo- 
retically true, though practically impossible. Hume’s essays 
were the most valuable contributions to political economy that 
had been made up to his time, and they must have placed 
Adam Smith under obligations to their distir.guished author. 
Although Smith, in one or two instances only, quoted Hume 
in his great work, he acknowledges his indebtedness to him in 
his personal intercourse and correspondence. 

Hume’s “Lssay on Interest has not been surpassed in com- 
pleteness or accuracy to this day. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe that his method is rigidly experimental. He remarked 
that “ All reasonings concerning matter of fact seem to be 
founded on the relation of Cause and Fffect.”~ And again, 
“ What is the foundation of all our reasonings and conelu- 
sions concerning that relation ? It may be replied in one word : 
Experience.” And again: “If we reason a priori, any- 
thing may be able to produce anything. The falling of a 
pebble may for aught we know extinguish the sun; or the 
wish of a man control the planets in their orbits. It is only 





* Spirit of the Laws. Book XXII, chap. iii. Eng. Tr. + Lbid. 


t lnguiry Concerning the Human Understanding. 
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experience which teaches us the nature and bounds of cause 
and effect and enables us to infer the existence of one 
object from that of another.” And with reference to the 
value of money, he remarks: “ It is also evident that the prices 
do not so much depend on the absolute quantity of commodi- 
ties and that of money which are in a nation, as on that .of the 
commodities which come or may come to market, and of the 
money which circulates. If the coin be locked up in chests, it 
is the same thing with regard to prices as if it were annibi- 
lated ; if the commodities be hoarded in magazines and grana- 
ries a like effect follows. As the money and commodities, 
in these cases, never meet, they cannot affect each other.’ * 
The italics are ours. This statement is the nearest ap- 
proach to the analysis of the principle involved in the rapidity 
of the circulation which had been made up to that time. 
Adam Smith, however, gave to the world the first complete 
work entitled to be considered as a full exposition of the 
Science of Political Economy. It may be said of Adam 
Smith, with reference to the natural laws of political economy, 
as it was said of Blackstone, with reference to the statute 
laws of England—*“ He it was that first gave to the law 
the air of a science. He found it a skeleton, and clothed it 
with life, color and complexion.” In addition to natural 
power of analysis, Adam Smith was fortunate in his circum- 
stances and opportunities. His access to the Bodleian Library 
while studying at Oxford, and his course of study at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, enabled him to store his mind with exten- 
sive knowledge. His subsequent residence and occupation at 
Edinburgh gave him opportunity forstudy. [lis professorship 
at the University of Glasgow enabled him to reside in that 
large commercial and manufacturing city, all of which greatly 
assisted him in his favorite study ;—while his two years on the 
Continent of Europe, where he enjoyed the advantage of per- 
sonal intercourse with public men, among whom were Turgot 
himself, must have enlarged his mind and imbued his work 
with those liberal ideas for which it is noted: and the ten 
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years subsequently occupied in the production of his great 
work, all conspired to render The Wealth of Nations the 
first in rank in the literature of political economy. 

Smith’s critics have oftener proved themselves in error than 
overthrown his positions. One, at least, of the most vital prin- 
ciples of the law of currency enunciated by him has remained 
in almost total obscurity for a century. Even Mr. J. 8. Mill 
could not or did not quite understand it, * and only one writer 
of good repute + appears to have been impressed with its im- 
portance. It is this: “The circulation of every country may 
be considered as divided into two different branches; the cir- 
culation of the dealers with one another (cheques), and the 
circulation between the dealers and consumers (coin or bank 
notes). The value (price) of the goods circulated between the 
different dealers, never can exceed the value (price) of those 
circulated between the dealers and consumers; whatever is 
bought by the dealers, being ultimately destined to be sold to 
the consumers.”{ That is to say: wholesale prices cannot 
exceed retail prices, and since it is the average wholesale prices 
which determine the course of international trade, the volume 
of coin or note circulation, multiplied by the rapidity of the 
circulation, determines the prosperity of the nation. He spoke 
of money as “the great wheel of circulation,” and considered 
the money of a nation part of its fixed capital, (although it is at 
the same time circulating capital) an idea the importance of 
which strongly impressed Dr. Wayland.| Although Hume’s 
Essay upon The Balance of Trade—the phantasmagoria of 
politics—had set many absurd notions at rest, yet Smith’s analy- 
sis of the subject presented many new points. He remarked 
that the balance of consumption was more important than the 
balance of trade: 


“ This balance of produce and consumption is entirely different from what 
is called, the balance of trade. It might take place in a nation which had 





* Mill's Principles, Book III, chap. xii, sec. 8. 


+ Professor Rogers’ edition of The Wealth of Nations. 
¢ Book II, chap. ii. 


|| Zhe Elements of Political Economy, Francis Wayland, D. D., pp. 41, 42. 
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no foreign trade, but which was entirely separated from all the world. It 
may take place in the whole globe of the earth, of which the wealth, popu- 
lation, and improvement may be either gradually increasing or gradually 
decaying. * * * A nation may import to a greater value than it exports 
for half a century, perhaps, together; the gold and silver which comes into 
it during all this time may be all immediately sent out of it; its circulating 
coin may gradually decay, different sorts of paper money being substituted 
in its place, and eventhe debts too which it contracts in the principal nations 
with whom it deals, may be gradually increasing ; and yet its real wealth, 
the exchangeable value of the annual produce of its lands and its labor, may, 
during the same period, have been increasing in a much greater proportion.”* 

That is to say, a nation may export its coin, or even its interest 
bearing securities, in exchange for raw material of reproductive 
consumption, and still be growing rich. Ora nation may be 
importing coin, or its own or foreign securities, or manufactured 
commodities of unproductive consumption, in exchange for its 
own raw materials of reproductive consumption, and still be 
growing poor. But if a nation should export its coin, and its 
interest bearing securities, its bank stocks and mortgages on 
its fixed capital, and its raw materials, in exchange for manu- 
factured commodities of unproductive consumption,t the bal- 
ance of consumption as well as the so-called balance of trade 
is against it, and utter bankruptcy and impoverishment of 
such a nation is only a question of time. 

With reference to money, although anticipated by Hume, 
in theory, he laid down the important law that “The whole 
paper money of every kind which can easily circulate in any 
country never can exceed the value of the gold and silver, of 
which it supplies the place, or which (the commerce being sup- 
posed the same) would circulate there, if there was no paper 
money.” That is to say, if the law of distribution of precious 
metals, as money, throughout the world, prescribed a limit of 
$200,000,000 gold or silver as its maximum circulation (as it 
did to the United States previous to the late war) then, com- 
merce being supposed to be the same, only $200,000,000 of gold 
or silver can be made to remain in circulation; and if gold and 





* Book IV, chap. iii. 
+ This is what the United States have been doing for twelve years. 
¢ Book II, chap. ii. 
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silver be supplanted by paper, then the whole real value of the 
paper is only $200,000,000, notwithstanding that its nominal 
value may be (as at present in the United States) $700,000,000. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Adam Smith did not perceive 
the importance of the principle of the rapidity of the circula- 
tion as affecting the value of money and the prosperity of a 
nation, although Locke had announced it, and Hume had em- 
phasized it. Probably he thought the rapidity of the circulation 
was a normal quantity, which, perhaps, was true under a metallic 
system in his day.* It should be borne in mind that it is only 
under a protracted system of inconvertible paper that all the 
phenomena of the laws of money are disclosed. The data at 
Smith’s hands were very meagre. The North American Colo- 
nies had embarked upon the shoreless ocean of Bills of Credit, 
but the experiment had not developed all its consequences. 
He remarked that “A positive law may render a shilling a legal 
tender for a guinea, because it may direct the courts of justice 
to discharge the debtor who has made that tender. But no 
positive law can oblige a person who sells goods, and who is at 
liberty to sell or not to sell, as he pleases, to accept of a shilling 
as equivalent to a guinea in the price of them.”+ It was 
about this time that the Continental Congress resolved that 
the Bills of Credit ought to pass for the same value as Spanish 
dollars, and that all persons refusing to take them at this valua- 
tion shall be considered enemies to the United States. Smith 
also observed: “ But allowing the colony security to be per- 
fectly good, a hundred pounds payable fifteen years hence, for 
example, in a country where interest is at six per cent., is worth 
little more than forty pounds ready money.” It is quite true 
that John Law had—to use the language of Voltaire—“ played 
a desperate game of chance against a whole nation,” but no 
minutely intelligible account of the so-called Mississippi scheme 
had been or could be written. The affair ran its course in two 
years, and events chased each other in such rapid succession 
as to elude even observation. Analysis was out of the question. 





* The rapidity of the circulation advances as the civilization advances and 
as the division of labor is extended. 


+ Book II, chap. ii. 
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On the subject of taxation, Smith was very accurate and com- 
plete. His able discvasion of the subject rests upon four fun- 
damental maxims which are at once comprehensive and just, 
and “may be said to have become classical :” * 


“ First—The subjects of every State ought to contribute towards the sup- 
port of the Government, as nearly as possible, in proportion to their respec- 
tive abilities; that is, in proportion to the revenue which they respectively 
enjoy under the protection of the State, &c. 

“ Second.—The tax which each individual is bound to pay ought to be cer- 
tain, and not arbitrary. The time of payment, the manner of payment, the 
quantity to be paid, ought all to be clearand plain to the contributor, and to 
every Other person, Nc. 

“ Third.—Every tax ought to be levied at the time, or in the manner, in 
which it is most likely to be convenient for the contributor to pay it, &c. 

“ Fourth.—Every tax ought to be so contrived as both to take out and 
keep out of the pockets of the people as little as possible, over and above 
what it brings into the public treasury of the State,” &c. + 


On the subject of rent he was equally just and comprehen- 
sive.t In agriculture the word rent he applies to the net pro- 
duce of the land; in other words, the income yielded by the 
natural and inherent powers of the soil. The incidence of a 
tax on land is on the owner, not on the cultivator. The rent 
on dwellings he divided into two parts, one called the building 


* J, S. Mill. + Book V, chap. ii. 

{“ Hume wrote a congratulatory letter to Smith on the publication of the 
Wealth of Nations, and it is a curious fact that he pointed out the principal 
defect in the work. He says, ‘I cannot think that the rent of farms makes 
any part of the price of produce.” Lucy. Brit., Art. Adam Smith. 

What Adam Smith really said was this: “Rent, it is to be observed, 
therefore, enters into the composition of price in a different way from wages 
and profit. High or low wages and profit, are the causes of high or low 
price ; high or low rent is the effect of it. It is because high or low wages 
and profit must be paid in order to bring a particular commodity to market, 
that its price is high orlow. But it is because its price is high or low; a 
great deal more, or very little more, or no more, than what is sufficient to 
pay those wages and profits, that it affords a high rent, or a low rent, or no 
rent at all.”"—Book I, chap. xi. The idea, therefore, that Adam Smith con- 
sidered rent as making price is purely fanciful. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that Smith was guilty of a verbal inaccuracy in expressing his meaning. 
This is only one instance where Smith’s critics have misunderstood him. 
See note to Prof. Rogers’ edition of Wealth of Nations. Vol. I, p. 154. 
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rent, the other the ground rent: the building rent is regulated 
by the ordinary rate of interest upon money, and a reasonable 
profit to the builder. ‘“ Where the market rate of interest is 
four per cent. the rent of a house which, over and above pay- 
ing the ground rent, affords six, or six and a half per cent. 
upon the whole expense of building, may perhaps afford a suffi- 
cient profit to the builder.” * Whatever rent a house yields 
above a reasonable building rent belongs to ground rent, or, as 
we should say, is due to advantages of situation. The incidence 
of a tax on houses is partly on the owner of the ground, but 
mostly on the occupant, without retribution. This fact should 
be considered by those reasoners a prior’, who would impose 
nearly the whole of the local taxes upon houses, upon the 
theory of diffusion.t On the subject of international trade, 
Adam Smith by no means held the extreme views commonly 
understood by the phrase “Free trade.” He opposed the es- 
tablishinent of monoply prices by tariff legislation, and in- 
veighed against all legislation founded upon the antiquated 
and absurd idea of the so-called balance of trade. And he was 
indisputably right. Within these limitations he was an intelli- 
gent protectionist. He said that capital employed in home 
trade was much more productive than capital employed in for- 
eign trade by reason of its being turned oftener. He said it 
was absurd to expect that freedom of trade would be entirely 
restored in Great Britain. He objected simply to taxes im- 
posed with a view of preventing or diminishing importation. 
He opposed the Mercantile System because it constantly sacri- 
ficed the consumer to benefit the producer, which was an errone- 
ous policy, because consumption is the sole end and purpose of 
production. | 

“ By the 8th of Elizabeth, chap. 3, the exporter of sheep, 
lambs or rams, was for the first offense to forfeit all his 
goods forever, to suffer a year’s imprisonment, and then 


* Book, V. chap. ii. 


+ Vide Vol I, p. 485, note, Prof. Rogers’ Ed. Wealth of Nations. Taxes 
upon the rent of houses. 





t Book IV, chap. ii. | Book IV, chap. viii. 
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to have his left hand cut off in a market town upon a market 
day, to be there nailed up; and for the second offense to be 
adjudged a felon, and to suffer death accordingly.”* Other 
severe laws were enacted in England for the purpose of protect- 
ing woolen manufactures, and Smith justly declared that they 
were like the laws of Draco, and might be said to be all written 
in blood. On the other hand he dwelt upon the advantages of 
manufactures in promoting the division of labor, using his 
celebrated illustration of pin-making as an example. He 
laid down the principle that the “ division of labor is limited 
by the extent of the market” as it also is by the amount of 
capital available for investment in manufacturing industry. 
He said that “ commerce and manufactures gradually introduced 
order and good government, and with them the liberty and 
security of individuals among the inhabitants of the country, 
who had before lived almost in a continual state of war with 
their neighbors, and servile dependency upon their supe- 
riors. This, though it has been the least observed, is by far the 
most important of all their effects. Mr. Hume is the only 
writer who, so far as I know, has hitherto taken notice of it.”+ 
This declaration of Smith’s, philosophical as it was, is a prac- 
tical concession of the doctrine of protection to manufactures. 
Within the limits of intelligent action the obligation is peremp- 
tory upon every government, and especially that of ademocracy.} 
The democratic principle cannot possibly exist in any com- 
munity where the division of labor does not widely exist. 
The Traité @ Keonomie Politique of M. Say ranks, with- 
out doubt, next to The Wealth of Nations. Rieardo observed 
of Say that “he was not only the first, or among the first of 
the continental writers, who justly appreciated and applied 
the principles of Smith, and who has done more than all the 
other continental writers taken together, to recommend the 


* Book IV, chap. viii. 
+ Book III, chap. iv. 


¢ So long as taxation is employed as an instrument of revenue and not 
of monopoly, the principle of protection to home industry should be ob- 


served. Within these limits protection is sound policy and thoroughly scien- 
tific. 
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principles of that enlightened and beneficial system to the 
nations of Europe ; but who has succeeded in placing the 
science in a more logical and more instructive order; and has 
enriched it by several discussions, original, accurate, and pro- 
found.” * Say reaffirmed most of the important positions of 
Smith. He remarked of Smith that “the latter had fur- 
nished us, also, with the true method of detecting errors; he 
has applied to political economy the new method of scientific in- 
vestigation, namely, of not looking for principles abstractedly, 
but by ascending from facts the most constantly observed to 
the general laws which govern them. As every fact may be 
said to have a particular cause, it is in the spirit of system to 
determine the cause ; it is in the spirit of analysis, to be soli- 
citous to know why a particular cause has produced this effect, 
in order to be satisfied that it could not have been prod»+~ 
by any other cause.” He reaffirmed the true theory of _ .te- 
rest, and remarked that “it was wrapped in utter obscurity 
until Hume and Smith dispelled the vapor.”+ He preferred 
indirect to direct taxation, as being more convenient in prac- 
tise, but at the same time declared that “ taxation was a viola- 
tion of property, and, when not intended as an engine of na- 
tional depression and misery, must be proved indispensable to 
the existence of social order.” He explained the benefits of 
a rapid circulation to production and exchange, but he did 
not observe its effect on the value of money. He did not 
perceive that the rapidity with which money circulates was 
as important a quantity in affecting the value of money as 
is the velocity of motion in affecting the momentum of a 
solid body. He originated the important principle that there 
cannot be a general glut of commodities : 

“ But it may be asked, if this be so, how does it happen that there is at 
times so great a glut of commodities in the market, and so much difficulty 
in finding a vent forthem? Why can not one of these superabundant com- 
modities be exchanged for another? I answer that the glut of a particular 


commodity arises from its having outrun the total demand for it in one of 
two ways: either because it has been produced in excessive abundance, or 








* Preface Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. 


+ Book II, chap. viii. 
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because the produce of other commodities has fallen short. It is because 
the production of some commodities has declined that other commodities 
are superabundant. To use a hackneyed phrase, people have bought less 
because they have made less profit; and they have made less profit for one 
of two causes : either they have found difficulties in the employment of their 
productive means, or these means have themselves been deficient.”* 

This principle has a forcible application in the present con- 
dition of the United States, when the cry of over-production 
is being raised. The ideal condition of prosperity is that 
where circulating capital is being rapidly produced and ex- 
changed, and the excess (only the excess) converted into fixed 
capital. The difficulty is that there is deficient production of 
some commodities, and unequal distribution of all commodi- 
ties. There are thousands suffering from want of these very 
commodities of which there is an alleged over-production. 
There has been excessive unproductive consumption of for- 
eign commodities; excessive conversion of circulating capital 
into fixed capital; and excessive taxation on the heels of a 
devastating war has gathered up circulating capital from all 
parts of the country, and poured it into the loan market in 
exchange for purchased bonds, whence it has been taken and 
sunk in fixed capital.+ 

He inveighed against public extravagance : 

“There is more criminality in public than in private extravagance and 
profusion ; inasmuch as the individual squanders only what belongs to 
him ; but the government has nothing of its own to squander, being, in fact, 
a mere trustee of the public treasure.” t 

He also denounced the abuse of public credit: 

“Public credit affords such facilities to public prodigality, that many 
political writers have regarded it as fatal to national prosperity.” | 

On the subject of money he reaffirmed Smith’s position: 

“The agent of circulation, whether in the form of specie or paper, can 
never exceed in amount the total utility invested in it."§ “A money of 


large, is not worth more than a money of small volume; neither is a money 
of small of less value than one of large volume.” 





* Book I, chap. xv. 

+ ‘Taxation pushed to the extreme has the lamentable effect of impover- 
ishing the individual without enriching the State.’—Book III, chap. viii. 

¢ Book III, chap. vi. | Book III, chap. ix. § Book I, chap. xxii. 

“| Book I, chap. xvii. 
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That is to say, if the amount invested in the instrument of 
circulation in the United States is limited by the law 
of international trade to $200,000,000 of gold coin, then seven 
hundred millions of inconvertible legal tender notes are 
not worth more than $200,000,000 of gold coin. If two 
hundred millions of paper notes be issued, they will be 
worth par, if made legal tender, although inconvertible at the 
public treasury. If $700,000,000 paper units are in circulation, 
forced circulation, they are convertible by natural law* 
into $200,000,000 gold coin only, or at the rate of 34 to 1. 

On the subject of paper money M. Say was more satisfactory 
than Smith. He justified the issue of irredeemable money in 
gigantic civil or foreign wars, and briefly noticed Law’s opera- 
tions, and the assignats issued by the revolutionary govern- 
ment in France. On the subject of international trade he en- 
tertained the same views as Smith. He exposed the absurdity 
of the so-called balance of trade theory, and gave an accurate 
and complete analysis of the subject. It may be added here 
that Say was the friend and correspondent of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who was the ablest American statesman upon this great 
subject. Jefferson had studied Zhe Wealth of Nations, and 
had revised a translation of Destutt Tracy’s work on political 
economy. 

The Principles of Political Economy and Taxation and 
other works by Ricardo enriched the literature of political 
economy by the most complete analysis of the law of distribu- 
tion of precious metals throughout the commercial world up to 
that time. “It is evident,” he says, “that a depreciation of 
the circulating medium is the necessary consequence of its 
redundance; and that in the common state of the national 
currency this depreciation is counteracted by the exportation of 
the precious metals.” + This truth is of great importance and 
is equally applicable to a metallic, a convertible or an incon- 
vertible paper system. He remarked that “ While a standard 





* Supposing the rapidity of circulation in its normal or prosperous con- 
dition. 


+ High Price of Bullion. 
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is used, we are subject to only such a variation in the value of 
money as the standard itself is subject to.”* Or,in other 
words, so long as we use gold and silver as a standard, the cur- 
rency can never be depreciated. There might be a universal 
fall in the value of silver and gold, but the currency could not 
be depreciated, because other nations use the same commodity 
as a standard, and we should not be placed at a disadvantage 
with them in trade. The currency would be uniform with 
that of the commercial world, and “ the cause of uniformity is 
the cause of goodness.”+ “ If the trade in the precious metals 
were perfectly free,—if they were generally used in circulation, 
even with the expenses of transporting them, the exchange 
could never in any of them deviate from par more than by 
these expenses.” } 

It is remarkable that Ricardo should have failed to per- 
ceive the vital distinction between fixed and circulating capital, 
and the vast importance of this distinction in political econo- 
my. | He erroneously affirmed that a tax on necessaries would 
fall wholly upon the profits of the employer. And his theory 
of rent isa remarkable instance of the fatality of a priori reason- 
ing in political economy. He assumed that land of the highest 
degree of fertility was first put under cultivation and the 
necessity which followed of cultivating inferior land in order 
to supply food as the demand increased, caused rent on the 
first, inasmuch as the second quality of land must pay the 
expense of working, and, therefore, the first land would yield 
what the second land yielded, plus what its superior fertility 
gave. And his theory of rent is founded on this assumption.4 
The fact is that inferior land is first cultivated, until sufficient 
capital is accumulated to pay for clearing and reclaiming the 
richer lands, and the net produce of the richer lands is partly 





* Proposals for an economical and secure currency. + Lbid. 
t Taxes on Wages. || Principles of political Economy. Sec. iv—Value. 


§ Ibid. Taxes onWages. This might be the case if the standard of living 


were already so low, that any further reduction of wages would produce star- 
vation. Seealso Mill's Principles— Taxes on Necessaries.— 


“| Principles of Political Economy. Chap. ii.—Rent. 
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rent, that is, the price paid for the original and indestructible 
powers of the soil, and partly interest and profit on the capital 
employed in reclaiming it. It is unfortunate that Ricardo’s 
works are marred by these few defects, and we only allude to 
them here to illustrate the danger of departing from the a poste- 
riort method of reasoning in political economy. 

The Principles of Political Economy by John Stuart Mill 
may be considered as substantially completing the structure 
of this science. The remarkable intellectual discipline to 
which Mr. Mill was subjected by his father, the latter eminent 
as a political economist, developed capacity in the pupil to deal 
with this difficult subject. The elder Mill, it is well-known, 
was the intimate friend and associate of Ricardo, and political 
economy was no doubt frequently under consideration between 
them; possibly, the bond of sympathy. This intimacy, 
doubtless, accounts for the partiality shown by J. S. Mill to- 
wards Ricardo. The work of J. 8. Mill, to which we refer, 
next to The Wealth of Nations is the best in the language. 
As the condition of the science had been advanced in the 
eighty or ninety years intervening between the two works, 
Mill’s production is consequently more erudite, although 
in many respects that of Smith stands unrivalled As a work 
of genius, Zhe Wealth of Nations is unapproachable, and 
is as immortal as the language in which it is written. 

Mill drew a sharp distinction between fixed and circulating 
capital, as Adam Smith had done before him. In his view all 
increase of fixed capital, at the expense of circulating capital, 
was injurious to the interests of laborers, as indeed it is to 
society at large. But he affirmed that it was very unlikely to 
happen, which is true under a metallic currency, but which is 
not true when the currency of a nation is depreciated. In the 
latter case where the currency of a nation is depreciated, the 
depreciation prevents the production of circulating capital, 
because circulating capital cannot be produced so cheaply 
within such nation as in other countries where the currency is 
sound. Importation of foreign commodities is increased, ex- 
portation of domestic commodities is diminished, and thus ex- 
cessive unproductive consumption of circulating capital is not 

VOL. XXXIV.—NO, LXVIII. 5 
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only caused, but the owners of circulating capital already ex- 
isting convert it into fixed capital, because it cannot otherwise 
yield profits in industry, and because by conversion into fixed 
capital, that is to say, houses, railways, etc., they are not sub- 
jected to foreign competition, for the reason. that houses and 
railways cannot be imported. This is what has been going on 
in the United States to a very great excess during the past ten 
years under the influence of a depreciated currency. And the 
process has only ceased because there is no more circulating 
capital available. And not only this, but the consumption of 
circulating capital is still going on in excess of production, as 
the increasing business failures show, and the field for the cir- 
culation of paper money is gradually narrowing, as indicated 
by the continual depression of prices, (that is to say, the rapid- 
ity of the circuiation is declining); and the rate of interest is 
hardening, * notwithstanding the comparatively large amount 
of gold in the banks. An increase of the circulation must there- 
fore take place, thus temporarily effecting a redistribution of 
circulating capital, until its further consumption, together with 
the power of interest and taxation, effects the concentration of 
the remaining capita] again, when afresh issue of paper money 
must take place in order to again effect a redistribution. This 
is the order of sequence in which the law of paper money, 
when the currency is depreciated, necessitates fresh issues from 
time to time, until, by some Crsarean method, the whole 
paper money is discarded, or until the price of bullion (gold) 
is regulated in conformity to the volume of paper, and the 
specie limit of our circulation, which is imposed upon us by the 
law of distribution of precious metals throughout the world.+ 

Mr. Mill remarks that “ If the sinking or fixing of capital in 
machinery or useful works, were ever to proceed at such a pace 
as to impair materially the funds for the maintenance of labor, 








* Jan. 2, 1877. 


+ An inconvertible paper currency, regulated by the price of bullion, 
would conform exactly in all its variations, toa convertible one. Mill's 
Principles. Book III, chap. xiii, 
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it would be incumbent on legislators to take measures for 
moderating its rapidity.”* 

On the subject of rent Mill is rather brief, and criticises 
Ricardo with partiality, without adding anything new to a 
subject already exhausted. On the subject of value he com- 
ments upon Adam Smith’s distinction of value in use and 
value in exchange, discussing it briefly and hypercritically. 
He remarks, what is obvious enough, “ That there can be a 
general rise of prices, but not a general rise of values, value 
being a relative term. That the money prices of all things 
should rise or fall, provided they all rise or fall equally, is, in 
itself, and apart from existing contracts, of no consequence.” 
This is theoretically true, but practically impossible. Money 
prices do not rise or fall equally, and this important fact is 
Hume’s original contribution to political economy. 

Mill devotes a chapter to a summary of the theory of values : 
First, Value is a relativeterm. Second, The temporary or mar- 
ket value of a thing depends on demand and supply. Zhird, 
Things have a natural value, about which their market value 
oscillates. Fourth, The natural value of some things is scar- 
city value; in others, cost value. Fifth, Those things are at 
scarcity value the supply of which cannot be increased at all, 
or sufficiently. Sixth, Monopoly value means a scarcity value. 
Seventh, Cost value is the value of any article the supply 
of which can be increased indefinitely.t He then goes 
on to an analysis of the cost of production, which is more 
elaborate than useful. The cost of production of anything is 
the extent of the sacrifice made in producing it. On the sub- 
jee of money, Mill is, perhaps, more satisfactory than any of 
his predecessors : 

“The value of money is,” he says, “inversely as its quantity multiplied 
by what is called the rapidity of circulation. * * * Rapidity of circulation 
being a phrase so ill-adapted to express the only thing which is of any im- 
portance to express by it, and having a tendency to confuse the subject by 
suggesting a meaning extremely different from the one intended, it would 








* This completely justifies the limitation by law of the rate of interest 
on mortgages upon fixed capital. 


+ Book III, chap. vi. 
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be a good thing if the phrase could be got rid of, and another substituted, 
more directly significant of the idea meant to be conveyed. * * * Until an 
appropriate term can be devised, we must be content, when ambiguity is to 
be apprehended, to express the idea by the circumlocution which alone con- 
veys it adequately, namely, the average number of purchases made by cach 
piece in order to effect a given pecuniary amount of transactions.” He had 
previously said: “ If each piece of money changes hands on an average ten 
times while goods are sold to the value of a million sterling, it is evident that 
the money required to circulate those goods is £100,000.”* 


The elder Mill+ had said substantially the same thing, 
and, as a mathematical proposition, it is absolutely true. But, 
nevertheless, the explanation is altogether unsatisfactory, while, 
at the same time, it appears to be the best that has been offered. 
Now, the importance of a clear understanding of the meaning of 
“rapid circulation,” as an element in determining the value 
of money, is too great to allow us to leave the matter involved 
in such obscurity. We think it would be clearer to say that 
rapidity of circulation.-means the number of times a given 
quantity of goods changes hands while being distributed from 
the importer or producer to the last consumer,} taken to- 
gether with the rapidity with which consumption follows pro- 
duction : that this again depends upon the extent of the 
division of labor, and the increase of producing and con- 
suming power arising from the increase of wages, profits and 
rent. But, in order to make the matter clearer, let us illus- 
trate by example : Suppose an importer of ten thousand chests 
of tea should undertake to retail that quantity of tea by the 
pound ; manifestly, money would only change hands once in 
distributing the tea for consumption, and it would be a work 
of considerable time; there would be no division of labor. 
But if the importer sold the whole invoice to a jobber, and 
the jobber distributed to wholesale dealers, and the wholesale 





* Book III, chap. viii. 
+ Elements of Political Economy, chap. iii, sec. viii. 
¢ A row of ten men passing bricks to each other will move more bricks 


in a given time than the same number of men taking them from one place 


to the other ; there is more loss of time as well as manual dexterity in the latter 
case. 
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dealers to the retailers, and the retailers to the consumers, the 
tea would pass into consumption more rapidly at a greater 
price per pound, in order to pay the distributors for their 
labor and profit on capital employed ; the importer would turn 
his capital at once, and soon have another invoice on the market 
to be disposed of in like manner, possibly before the jobber 
had disposed of his last package. This condition of business 
could only exist where the community was prosperous, where 
the wages or means of the consumers were so abundant that 
they could pay a good price, so that the importer, jobber, 
wholesale and retail dealers would be fully occupied each in 
his particular part of the business, at a sure profit. In this 
state of things the division of labor is in its greatest perfection, 
the circulation rapid, and prices high, because the momentum 
of a given quantity of money is greater, as it has moved sub- 
stantially more tea, having changed hands four times instead of 
once. But if, in consequence of a depreciated currency, im- 
ports are excessive, production is retarded, the wages of labor 
decline, the consuming power of labor is seriously diminished, 
which not only affects the quantity consumed but the price paid 
by the consumer ; and if, by reason of excessive and unequal 
taxation, the huuse rent of the consumer of tea is advanced, 
the case is aggravated, and the consuming power of labor is 
still further impaired and a change takes place in the order of 
consumption.* Less wages are paid ; the price of tea declines, 
till, finally, there is not sufficient profit to divide between the 
importer, jobber, wholesale and retail dealers, and the jobber 
begins to import for himself. As the prosperity of the na- 
tion continues to decline, the wholesale dealer begins to im- 
port for himself, and so on, till finally the retailer will per- 
haps import for himself, or the importer turns retailer, or the 
auctioneer steps into the arena. Thus the division of labor is 
impaired, and the former distributors of tea—if tea it is—are 
driven to speculation in stocks or to make disastrous invest- 
ments in railways, buildings or lands, or to invest in govern- 
ment bonds and become consumers, engaging in little industry 








* Vide on this subject Lauderdale. 
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beyond that required to detach coupons from interest-bearing 
bonds. This is the existing condition of things in the United 
States. 

Other nations feel the effect of this anomalous condition of 
trade, and this is the reason of the prevailing depression abroad. 
The mutual dependence of nations constituting “The Great 
Mercantile Republic,” to use Adam Smith’s phrase, is such 
that when one suffers from a violation of political economy, 
all suffer. 

Mr. Mill discusses the question of a double standard very 
briefly. He says: “It appears, therefore, that the value of 
money is liable to more frequent fluctuations when both 
metals are a legal tender at a fixed valuation, than when the 
exclusive standard of the currency is either gold or silver.” * 
This is precisely the contrary of what does actually happen. 
He says that with a double standard, if one metal should show 
a tendency to decline in value, debtors would take advantage 
of that decline, or tendency to decline, and pay in that metal. 
This is quite true, and this very fact would create a demand 
for that metal which would in itself prevent the decline ; and 
at the same time it would lessen the demand for the metal that 
was tending to advance in value and prevent such advance. 
It did not occur to Mr. Mill that the liberty to pay in either 
metal is the very principle which preserves uniformity of 
value. He, unfortunately, commits the fallacy of a prior? 
reasoning on this question, and, as is invariably the case, falls 
into error. The principle involved in the question appears to 
be this: there is no perfect standard of value. The ideal 
standard of value is something that represents the average 
value of all commodities; this being unattainable, a system 
which represents the average value of the two least change- 
able commodities would be the next best thing. And if 
there were still another metal otherwise fitted for the pur- 
pose, then a triple standard would be better than a double 
standard. Perhaps four-fifths of the population of the earth 
use a silver standard, and if “the cause of uniformity in the 





* Book III, chap. x. 
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medium of circulation is the cause of goodness,” * self-interest 
remits us to the double standard system. Mr. Mill did not, 
because he could not, adduce any instance from actual experi- 
ence in support of his position. Could he have done so, his 
argument would have been scientific. But the most con- 
spicuous instance of the double standard system is over- 
whelming proof of its goodness. Mill’s discussion of credit 
as a substitute for money, and of the influence of credit on 
prices is very full, instructive, and with one exception satisfac- 
tory; the exception noted will be observed in “ Principles,” 
where it will be seen that our author does not understand the 
principle laid down by Adam Smith and already alluded to.t 

The chapter upon inconvertible paper money is very instruc- 
tive, but if our author had had the advantage of observing the 
phenomena of paper money as it has been disclosed in the 
United States during the past fifteen years, he would, we be- 
lieve, have made some modification of his views; while, at the 
same time, he would have had the painful satisfaction of wit- 
nessing the confirmation of the general law of paper money as 
it had been unfolded by his predecessors and reaffirmed by 
himself. Mill’s proposition that an inconvertible paper cur- 
rency, regulated by the price of bullion, would conform 
in all its variations to a convertible one, is thoroughly 
sound. That is to say, if the minimum of our circulation 
be $200,000,000, and $700,000,000 paper monetary units are 
put into circulation, then the price of bullion should be regu- 
lated by law so that 34 of paper shall be exchangeable for 1 of 
gold: then the irredeemable currency would conform in all its 
variations to a redeemable one; gold coin would flow indiffer- 
ently in the channel of circulation in this ratio, side by side 
with paper; the specie standard of the nation would be pre- 
served, and the prosperity of the people so far assured. But 
he warns against “ the possibility of fraudulent tampering with 
the price of bullion for the sake of acting on the currency.” 
He did not imagine that a Government could—not fraudu- 
lently, but openly—tamper with the price of bullion for the 


* Ricardo, Ut supra, p. 260. + Ut supra, p. 251. 
ipra, Pp ipra, Pp 
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sake of acting on the currency. It has been reserved for the 
people of the United States to see their Minister of Finance 


“ Dress’d in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 
His glassy essence—like an angry ape, 
Play such fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 
As make the angels weep.” 

Mr. Mill exposes the absurdity of the idea that a currency 
(circulation) cannot be issued in excess so long as it rests upon 
a foundation of real property ; “for if the property cannot be 
claimed in exchange for the notes, it is difficult to divine in 
what manner its mere existence can serve to uphold their 
value.” * Hence the absurdity of what Ricardo called an 
abstract currency, or a currency without any specific standard ; 
hence the absurdity, too, of the expression of “coining land 
into money,” or of attempting to secure the redemption of 
bank notes by depositing bonds. It would be somewhat ludi- 
crous for a note holder to demand the redemption of a one 
dollar note in land, or bonds. The principle herein involved 
we should formulate thus:—Money being circulating capital, 
the redemption of notes payable in coin on demand cannot be 
secured by a pledge of fixed capital. The obvious truth of this 
proposition excites surprise that Ricardo should fail to see the 
vital importance of the distinction between fixed and circula- 
ting capital. Mill speaks of the fallacy of the idea that the 
issue of inconvertible currency quickens industry, and unjustly 
imputes the origin of the idea to Hume, who expressly remarks 
that he entertained “a doubt concerning the benefit of banks 
and paper credit, which are so generally esteemed advan- 
tageous to every nation.” + 

Hume said in substance this: that gold and silver being 
real wealth, it stimulated industry and prosperity while 
it was finding its way into circulation; that while passing 
into circulation, more or less of it stuck to the fingers, if 
we may so speak, of the people, on its way; and if it could 
not be retained in circulation it could be exchanged for 





* Book III, chap. xiii. + Essay on Money. 
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commodities. The acquisition of gold and silver is as sub- 
stantial a gain to a community, when we consider these metals 
merchandise, as the acquisition of other commodities the use of 
which contribute to the comfort or industrial activity of man. 
Mill also enlarges upon and elucidates the idea of the impos- 
sibility of a general glut of commodities, which principle ori- 
ginated with M. Say. On international trade, international 
values, foreign exchanges, distribution of the precious metals 
throughout the commercial world, influence of currency on 
foreign trade, and cognate subjects, Mr. Mill is peculiarly 
felicitous, departing in no essential point from the principles 
laid down by his eminent predecessors already reviewed. He 
formulated the law of international trade thus :—“ The equa- 
tion of international demand is the law of international 
trade.” We might suggest a more intelligible formula, 
namely : The equation of the average of international metal- 
lic prices is the law of international trade, anything in the 
tariff laws of any nation to the contrary notwithstanding.* 
He advanced one principle in the analysis of the law of inter- 
national trade which had escaped the observation of his pre- 
decessors, and which is of great importance to the United 
States in'the present crisis : 

“ Before closing this discussion,” he says, “ it is fitting to point out in what 
manner and degree the preceding conclusions are affected by the existence 
of international payments not originating in commerce and for which no 
equivalent either in money or commodities is expected or received ; such as 
a tribute, or remittances of rent to absentee Jandlords or of interest to 

* When the distribution of precious metals throughout the commercial 
world is perfect, that is to say, when average metallic prices throughout the 
commercial world are equal, then international trade settles to a trade of 
barter, and there is no transmission of money either way: this condition is, 
however, purely ideal, and this observation is made only for the purpose of 
illustrating the law of international trade. Manifestly, any nation producing 
the precious metals must inevitably export the same, unless they are con- 
sumed in the arts, or hoarded out of circulation where they cannot affect 
prices ; for if they are put into circulation as money, they affect metallic 
prices by raising them above the international average, and they must then 
flow out till the international average of metallic prices is re-established 
within this particular nation. 
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foreign creditors, or a government expenditure abroad, such as England 
incurs in the management of some of her colonial dependencies.” * 

For instance, the United States have now a large interest 
account abroad which did not exist previous to our late civil 
war. What is the effect of this? Mr. Mill answers the ques- 
tion thus: 

“If, before the country became liable to the annual payment, foreign 
commerce was in its natural state of equilibrium, it will now be necessary 
for the purpose of effecting the remittance, that foreign countries should 
be induced to take a greater quantity of exports than before: which can 
only be done by offering those exports on cheaper terms, or in other words, 
by paying dearer for foreign commodities. The international values will so 
adjust themselves tnat either by greater exports or smaller imports, or both, 
the requisite excess on the side of exports will be brought about; and this 
excess will become the permanent state.” + 

Now, the application of this principle is as follows: the 
equation of international demand before the war required an 
annual payment of coin and bullion of nearly $50,000,000 ; 
other things being equal, the annual payment of coin or bull- 
ion now required would be $50,000,000 plus the interest ac- 
count, say $100,000,000. But if we have not the coin or 
bullion necessary to effect this payment, what then? Simply 
this: Coin must flow out to a degree sufficient to lower 
average metallic prices within the country, so that by import- 
ing less commodities, and exporting more commodities we can 
make settlement in that way; the result of which is that 
$200,000,000 coin being the limit of our circulation before the 
war, it must, other things being equal, be somewhat less now. 

On the subject of interest Mill simply reaffirmed what 
had been previously settled by his predecessors. His chapter 
on the regulation of a convertible currency is, perhaps, 
the most important of all. He commences by commenting 
upon the fact that certain theorists ciaim : 

“That banks of issue universally, or the Bank of England in particular, 
have a power of throwing their notes in circulation, and thereby raising 
prices arbitrarily ; that this power is only limited by the degree of moderation 
with which they think fit to exercise it ; that when they increase their issues 
beyond the usual amount, the rise of prices, thus produced, generates a 





~ * Book III, chap. xxi, sec. iv. + Book III, chap. xxii. 
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spirit of speculation in commodities, which carries prices still higher, and 
ultimately causes a reaction and recoil amounting in extreme cases to a 
commercial crisis ; and every such crisis which have occurred in this coun- 
try within mercantile memory, has beeneither originally produced by this 
cause, or greatly aggravated by it. Andhe quotes Tooke in refutation of 
this theory to the effect that ‘In point of fact, and historically, as far as my 
researches have gone, in every signal instance of a rise or fall of prices, the 
rise or fall has preceded, and therefore could not be the effect of, an enlarge- 


x” 


ment or contraction of the bank circulation. 

This is quite in accordance with the principle enunciated 
by Adam Smith which we observed Mr. Mill did not under- 
stand, and which it now appears Mr. Tooke did not compre- 
hend. Mr. Tooke’s observations were directed to wholesale 
market prices, and upon Smith’s principle their rise must 
necessarily follow increase of deposits and precede increase of 
circulation, and the rise of retail prices follow the enlargement 
of circulation. Retail prices could not be advanced in order 
to meet the advance in wholesale prices, unless the volume of 
the circulation orthe rapidity of the circulation were increased. 
At the commencement of the inflation probably an increase of 
both the volume and rapidity of the circulation is essential to 
a general increase of retail prices. Col. Robert Torrens, who 
distinguished himself in defending the celebrated Act of Sir 
Robert Peel, takes exception to the statement of Tooke 
and Fullarton, that the rise of prices precedes increase of circu- 
lation. The difficulty appears to be that none of the above 
mentioned authors makes a distinction between wholesale and 
retail prices. When the currency depends upon the move- 
ments of the banks of issue and discount, Tooke and Fullarton 
are right, and Torrens, wrong. When government issues are 
put into forced circulation, Torrens is right, and Tooke and 
Fullarton, wrong. Tooke remarked that he had heard an 
observation which he thought had some foundation in truth, 
that the effect of an increased circulation is first perceived in 
an advance of the funds, and other securities bearing interest, 
before they can be traced to the prices of commodities.* This 
remark is applicable to bank deposits, but not to bank circu- 


* Considerations on the State of the Currency. 2d Ed., pp. 23-24. 
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lation: it may also be applicable to a forced circulation of bills 
of credit. 


Col. Torrens has most ably defended that great triumph of 
legislation,* which has been and will continue to be assailed 
by those who do not understand either the Act itself or the 
principles upon which it is founded. He thus clearly and 
accurately states the principles in conformity with which the 
Act of 1844 is framed. 


“ First—That the amount of a strictly convertible currency, which it is 
practicable to maintain, is determined, not by legislative enactments or by 
banking regulations, but by the natural law of equilibrium by which the 
precious metals are distributed throughout the commercial countries of the 
world. 

“ Second.—That when, from any temporary cause, the amount of a mixed 
currency of coin and convertible notes exceeds the amount determined by the 
law of equilibrium, the level is restored by the return of a portion of the note 
circulation upon the issuer in exchange for specie. 

“Third.—-That when from any temporary cause the amount of a mixed cur- 
rency of coin and convertible paper falls short of the amount determined by 
the law of equilibrium, the ordinary level is restored by an influx of the 
precious metals. From these principles it follows, as a necessary corollary, 
that when that portion of the note circulation which may be issued upon 
securities, is fixed below the amount to which, under the law of equilibrium, 
the currency must conform, that portion of the bank note circulation will 
not be returned upon the issuer in exchange for treasure ; and that, except 
in cases of drain from domestic panic, there will always be retained in the 
coffers of the issuing body, a reserve of gold equal to the difference between 
the fixed amount of the circulation unrepresented by bullion, and the actual 
amount determined by the law of equilibrium.” And he goes on to say: 
“Such being the principles upon which the Act was founded, it became 
incumbent upon those who were concerned in forming it, to ascertain, by a 
careful reference to past experience the minimum amount below which, in 
recent times, the circulation of the Bank of England had never been reduced.” 

Col. Torrens then shows that by the report of the Select 
Committee upon Banks of Issue (1840 App. 12) the bank notes in 
circulation in December, 1839, (Bank Post Bills not included) was 
£14,732,000; the minimum reserve of notes kept by the Bank 
against deposits being £2,000,000 additional ; and putting the 
two sums together we have £16,732,000. Therefore, £14,000,- 


* Peel's Act, explained and defended. 
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000 are permitted under the Act as being the minimum of 
notes that would remain in circulation without being returned 
upon the Bank for specie, and therefore it was safe beyond 
contingency to issue £14,000,000 on the security of Govern- 
ment stock. ‘The correctness of these views have been fully 
borne out by experience. Theory has been verified by fact.” 

“ Not only has the Act of 1844 secured the convertibility of 
the note circulation, but that the limitation of the issues of the 
Bank upon securities to £14,000,000, while imparting to the 
circulation a degree of steadiness greater than it before possess- 
ed, has had the effect of maintaining the circulation at a higher 
average level than that which was maintainable under the al- 
ternate expansions and contractions of the former law.” 

We have thus set forth at length the scientific principles 
which underlie the Act of 1844; and so long as British law 
can be enforced in the British kingdom, the Bank of England 
notes cannot become inconvertible. It is only when the con- 
sequences of bad management in the banking department of 
the Bank of England are being visited upon the community, 
that it becomes necessary to suspend the Act in order that 
inconvertible paper may be issued. We should say that the 
large joint stock banks of London ought to be obliged by law 
to maintain a reserve of circulating capital in their own vaults, 
not in the form of cotton, or corn, because these may not always 
be marketable, but in the form of sovereigns which are always 
marketable. These banks would then be less disposed to 
underbid the Bank of England in the discount market. It is 
a fact that the Bank of England is underbid in the discount 
market which makes it onerous for her to maintain a sufficient 
reserve of bullien to sustain herself and all the banks that lean 
upon her. And the rate of interest is not advanced sufficiently 
or in time to prevent the contagion of fear from seizing the 
community, which, when it has taken place, makes it necessary 
to suspend the Act of 1844, thus giving the power to issue 
inconvertible notes. 

A more conservative action has been noticed by the Bank 
of England since the payment of the French indemnity to 
Germany, and since the substitution of gold for silver coinage 
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by Germany. It is quite true that the Suez Canal route to 
Asia renders the time much shorter in which circulating capi- 
tal in the form of merchandise is kept afloat. That is to say, 
the use of this route, instead of the Cape route, quickens the 
rapidity of the circulation; which makes it safer to economize 
in the amount of cash reserve, than was otherwise possible. 
The Transatlantic and India cables act powerfully in the same 
direction. It is to be hoped that the British people will re- 
sist every attempted invasion of the principles underlying the 
Act of 1844, and that the Act itself will survive as a monu- 
ment to commemorate the fame of the great statesman by 
whose name it is commonly known. 

Mr. Mill rests his discussion of taxation upon the four 
celebrated maxims laid down by Adam Smith. He points out 
what he considers to be an error of Adam Smith, which had 
previously attracted the attention of Ricardo, with reference 
to a tax on wages; he does not favor an income tax, neither 
does he strenuously urge his not very forcible objections 
thereto; he thinks an income tax should be reserved as an ex- 
traordinary resource in a great national emergency. If taxa- 
tion were in other respects equal, there is much wisdom in 
this opinion. Taxes on necessaries, he says, either lower the 
condition of the laboring class, or fall on the profits of the 
employers. They lower the condition of the laboring class, 
unless it has already sunk so low that increase in population is 
checked. He compares direct and indirect taxes with great 
fairness, without committing himself exclusively to either, 
and he does this in a spirit of humanity. On the whole, this 
portion of his work is satisfactory. He does not favor the 
maintenance of high taxation for the purpose of reducing a 
public debt. On the subject of “ protectionism ” Mr. Mill 
takes an English rather than a scientific view, although he 
concedes the soundness of the doctrine on “principles of 
political economy ” in the case of a young and rising nation. 
He does not notice the important difference between what 
Smith called the balance of consumption, and the so-called 
balance of trade; nor does he appear to have considered the 
favorable political consequences of a wisely extended division 
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of labor. He justly condemned and exposed the Mercantile 
System. He briefly discusses usury laws, and condemns them, 
but not, as appears to us, upon scientific grounds. We should 
object to usury laws on the ground that, money being circu- 
lating capital, there should be no restriction on short time 
loans of money upon the security of other circulating capital, 
namely merchandise, or, what is the same thing, commercial 
paper. We think that a law of Congress exempting from the 
operation of the usury laws of any State all loans upon the 
security of circulating capital, running not longer than three 
months, would be most desirable. Such a statute would be 
quite within the scope of the Constitution, as it would be an 
exercise of the power to regulate commerce between the 
States. On loans of money (circulating capital) upon the se- 
curity of fixed capital, that is to say, upon the security of 
land, buildings, machinery, ships, and whatever may come 
into the category of fixed capital, the rate of interest should 
be limited by law, so that evasions could not take place by 
assignment or otherwise. 

From the foregoing examination of our authors, it will 
be seen that the science of political economy does not rest 
upon the unstable foundation of metaphysical inquiry, in 
which everything is unsettled, and little positively known; 
that it deals with the commercial laws of human society, as 
chemistry deals with the physical laws of matter; that, in the 
whole realm of science, it is preéminently humane; for 
“economic ignorance, when it has conceived, brings forth 
socialism, and socialism breeds despotism, and despotism, when 
it is finished, issues in war, misery, and ruin.”* We need no 
more forcible illustration of the wisdom of Professor Cairnes’ 
remarks than that of the French Revolution, so familiar to all 
readers of history. + 

That the present deplorable condition of the industry of 
the United States is largely due to the most extraordinary, 
and, considering the present advanced stage of science, inex- 
cusable violations of the laws of political economy, there is no 





* J. E. Cairnes’ Essay on Political Economy and Laissez-faire. 
+ Vide De Tocqueville’s Old Régime, etc. 
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doubt. The dilemma in which the nation is involved is this: 


1. We have about seven hundred millions of paper money 
in circulation, which are not convertible into metallic 
monetary units of the present standard. Or, to be exact, the 
tables below, furnished us by the Hon. Comptroller of the 
Currency, shows the outstanding circulation, December 30, 
1876, of the national bank notes to be as follows: 


Number. Amount. 
Ds iskinewae oa Pe i Kevec evens $3,167,095 00 
Picvevesaianen Ps tiniccecece 1,881,242 00 
Pe avecenonnene po rere ee er 96,963,410 00 
Wr cencteceves NS errere errs 96,146,320 00 
isvievceinseee ED avec céennd 64,412,760 00 
TP ..vccees OTe Aer 23,267,550 00 
Pi ixwaveesensas POE ktbacieras 30,914,100 00 
Gi cksestinr cans ee ee 1,252,000 00 
Ss bxdcceeeiwws PEs csecncerees 343,000 00 
Added for fragments, etc......... sssceee 9,277 50 
Outstanding,........... $318,356,754 50 


And the amount of the legal tender notes outstanding 
January, 1, 1877, to be as follows : 





i ie aieingenaeeis $29,011,141 70 
Wivtdvsasintiinasiawks 28,875,659 80 
eres phe ark en 49,236,496 50 
RR ere a rcey rear 67,486,213 00 
ere ere eer 66,023,893 00 
ee ackaiain ean, qa 33,469,830 00 
a aisins Caemes Mnbeoten 26,444,850 00 
DE cbecdseeneotcciiees 32,025,500 00 
eee pide wccnieeareia 34,481,500 00 
———————. $367,055,084 
Deduct for unknown denominations destroyed 
ee Ss wb danaesetscenkies “oe 1,000,000 
Net outstanding,........... $366,055,084 


2. These monetary units cannot be withdrawn from 
circulation until the price of gold is advanced to such a point 
that it will flow in the channel of circulation side by side with 
the paper that*remains at a certain fixed ratio. 


3. They cannot remain as they are, at the low agio which 
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has prevailed since 1864, without being augmented from time 
to time by fresh issues, otherwise the people will starve. 

Now, according to the principles laid down by AdamSmith, 
we have seen that the currency of a nation consists of coin 
and notes and cheques; that since wholesale prices cannot 
exceed retail prices, the momentum of cheques must not only 
be no greater but must be somewhat less than the momen- 
tum of the coin and notes, because retail prices exceed 
wholesale prices; otherwise the retail dealers would make 
no profit. And we have already shown that average whole- 
sale prices of commodities as estimated in the metallic money 
of the commercial world cannot permanently exceed the 
average wholesale metallic prices throughout the commercial 
world; that when average wholesale metallic prices within 
the nation do exceed average wholesale metallic prices through- 
out the commercial world, excessive importation of commodi- 
ties results as the effort of the natural law of international 
trade to restore the equilibrium ; that this effort of the natural 
law of international trade is unremitting so long as the equi- 
librium is disturbed, and that under these circumstances ex- 
cessive importation of commodities will go on, until one of two 
things happens, namely ; either the metallic equivalent of the 
circulation must be reduced, by exportation of coin, if the cir- 
culation consist of coin and convertible notes; or by a rise in 
the price of coin or bullion, if the circulation consist of irre- 
deemable paper money, until the equation of average metallic 
prices is established ; or, the rapidity of the circulation must de- 
cline, until the equation of average metallic prices is reached. 
And we have also shown that the decline of the rapidity of the 
circulation means national bankruptcy, a condition to which 
the United States are being reduced. The destruction of the 
mercantile marine which is going on; the decline in value of 
railway property ; the fall of the value of land and buildings; 
the destruction of the profits of business;* the decline in 





* Though there were no distress in any particular branch—though agri- 
culture, manufactures and commerce were carried to a greater extent than 
they have ever been carried before—though a nation have numerous, power- 
ful, and well appointed armies and fleets, and the style of living among the 
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the wages of labor, and the increasing number of unem- 
ployed; the large and increasing number of business failures ; 
the failures of savings banks, and life insurance companies, 
which must inevitably go on until all the circulating capital 
is consumed ; all these facts are mournful evidence of the de- 
cline in the rapidity of the circulation; and it is inevitable 
until the equilibrium of metallic prices throughout the commer- 
cial world is established. 

And we have shown, also, that the decline in the rapidity 
of the circulation must necessarily be accompanied by fresh 
issues of paper money from time to time. 

The following list of failures in the United States since 
1863, kindly furnished us by Messrs. Dun, Barlow & Co., of 
New York, is peculiarly significant in this connection : 


YEAR. NUMBER, AMOUNT. 

sb dining taal i shdvenmnedaiecs $7,899,000 
/ SRS eaere SP aone 8,579,000 
RR oe Sakae | ECE ee 17,625,000 
TE ere RSE CS ARE 53,783,000 
icp wiesnisdekaaken BD sschineneseess 96,666,000 
ae BE canta coches 63,964,000 
ME ccnissimenecaert BA cca cauneehos 75,054,054 
ask einecouaad BOR ocucenecas .... 88,242,000 
’" 3a Gade heccdhieakaesbes 85,252,900 
Ac oseuntcnewaits NL ci adannmiaisne 121,056,000 
SE cabot Cadwad RE ca Gace atdisiaiel 228,499,000 
Ye a Sona a aaah caer 155,289,000 
ce! Sos owned | SRR eee 201,000,000 
Pies assess EE eicncics aummnacs 191,113,840 


We therefore see that the alternative of universal ruin, 
possibly of civil war, is to reduce the metallic equivalent of 








higher classes be more than ordinarily sumptuous—still, if the rate of profit 
have become comparatively low, we may pretty confidently affirm, that the 
condition of such nation, how prosperous soever in appearance, is bad and 
unsound at the bottom ; that the plague of poverty is secretly creeping on 
the mass of the citizens; that the foundations of her greatness have been 
shaken ; and that her decline may be anticipated, unless measures be devised 
for relieving the pressure on her national resources, by adding to the pro 
ductiveness of industry, and, consequently, to the rate of profit—McCulloch’s 
Principles of Political Economy, p. 110. 
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our circulation to the point at which, with a rapid circulation, 
it will represent the amount which is allotted to us by the law 
of distribution of precious metals throughout the commercial 
world. 

The object of our inquiry is, in the first place, “to as- 
certain by reference to past experience, what the metallic 
value of the limit of circulation was at the time the nation 
departed from the metallic standard and launched forth upon 
the sea of irredeemable paper money. It may be desirable at 
this point to emphasize the fact that experimental knowledge 
only is of value in this investigation, and the experimental 
knowledge must be confined to our own case. It must not be 
assumed that because England or France may have so much 
circulation, we can have so much. We must obey the law of 
our own body. We herewith present in order the actual 


figures : 
Net specie movement 














Year. Number of export, fiscal year 
January. banks. Circulation. Deposits. ending June 30. 
1854, 1,298 $204,689,207 $188,188,744 $34,478,272 
1855, 1,307 186,952,223 190,400,342 52,587,531 
1856, 1,398 195,747,950 212,705,662 41,537,852 
1857, 1,416 214,778,822 230,351,352 56,675,123 
1858, 1,422 155,208,344 185,932,049 33,358,651 
1859, 1,476 193,306,818 259,568,278 57,517,708 
1860, 1,562 207,102,477 253,802,129 57,996,104 
1861, 1,601 202,005,767 257,229,562 
$1,559,791,608 $1,778,178,119 
Average, $194,978,951 $222,272,265 


The total population in 1850, 23,191,876 ; 1860, 31,445,080.* 
Decennial increase, 1850, 35.87 per cent ; 1860, 30.68 per cent. 
These figures are exceedingly instructive as verifying im- 
portant laws of economic science. 

It appears that the circulation averaged less than two hun- 





* National Almanac 1867. We take the period from 1854 to 1861, because 
at the commencement the social phenomena had recovered steadiness from 
the disturbance caused by the irruption of gold from California, and at the 
close it had not yet felt the disturbance of the war. 
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dred millions for the eight years; and we observe here that 
the circulation was full to overtlowing because we exported 
specie, more than we imported, to the yearly average of nearly 
$50,000,000. And it must be also observed that the banks 
issued notes of the denomination of one, two, three and five 
dollars, so that, as we have said, the circulation was full and 
overflowing.* 

It also appears that the average circulation for the first 
four years was $200,542,050, against $189,405,851, for the 
latter period. These facts verify this important principle of 
political economy, namely, that under a metallic standard, the 
proportion borne by money to commerce is constantly dimin- 
ishing, because the rapidity of the circulation is constantly 
increasing. While under a depreciated currency of irredeem- 
able paper money these phenomena are reversed, and the 
volume of circulation is increasing, while the rapidity of 
the circulation is declining. It must be observed that the 
actual decline in the rapidity of the circulation under a de- 
preciated currency may be going on at the same time with its 
potential increase. We mean by this that more railways 
may be building, more telegraph lines in course of opera- 
tion, and more economies in the use of money instituted, 
while the rapidity of the circulation is actually declining. It 
will be observed that we make no account of the fractional cur- 
rency, because it is an unknown, normal, and self-regulating 
quantity, and because it is not concerned in the discussion, 
since retail prices are limited by the momentum of the mone- 
tary units. The fractional circulation did not, probably, exceed 
five per centum of the total circulation. It will also be ob- 
served that we do not consider that there were any metallic 
monetary units in actual circulation to an extent that requires 
any allowance therefor. It is a well established law of poli- 
tical economy that the inferior medium drives out of circula- 
tion the superior medium; and we have already shown that 
the circulation was crowded with small notes. We do not 
pretend to say that gold coin may not occasionally have been 





* See Webster's Works, Vol. III, p. 399. 
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passed in payment, or carried in the pocket, or put away 
against the possible contingencies of the future, or hoarded 
from purely selfish motives. We are keeping within the 
requirements of economic laws, and are bound to consider 
that gold coin formed no appreciable part of the permanent 
circulation. The competition of fifteen hundred banks of 
issue for the profits of circulation would not admit coin into 
the circulation. 

We have thus shown that for the eight years immediately 
preceding January, 1861, the quantity of metallic money 
allotted to us by the law of distribution of the precious metals 
throughout the world, did not exceed, in round numbers, two 
hundred millions of coin of the present standard, or what is, 
for the purpose of this discussion, the same thing, of bank 
notes convertible into coin on demand. That is to say, the 
amount of capital invested in “the great wheel of circulation ” 
did not exceed $200,000,000 of the present standard of 25,8, 
grains each, making a gross total of about 895,833 pounds 
Troy weight, standard gold.* It also appears that this was a 
rather diminishing, at all events, not an increasing quantity. 

It is important to consider therefore what, if anything, 
has taken place since January, 1861, to change this limit im- 
posed upon us by the law of distribution of precious metal 
throughout the commercial world. Does the increase of popula- 
tion, or the increase of business operate to increase the limit? 
Upon principles of politicaleconomy, wemustsay,No! We have 
already seen that while the decennial increase of population in 
the decade 1850 to 1860 was 35.58 per cent. yet, notwithstand- 
ing, the circulation had diminished, if anything, and unless 





*“ England, in its actual state, requires, for the effectuation of its sales 
and purchases, an agent or medium equal in value, say to 1,284,000 pounds 
weight of gold ; or, what is the same thing, to 1,200,000,000 pounds weight 
of sugar; or, what is the same thing, to 60,000,000 pounds sterling of paper, 
taking the Bank of England paper at 30,000,000 and the paper of the coun- 
try banks at as much more. This is the reason why the 60,000,000 of paper, 
though destitute of intrinsic value, are, by the mere want of a medium of 
exchange, made equal in value to 1,284,000 pounds weight of gold, or 
1,200,000,000 pounds weight of sugar.”—M. Say, book I, chap. xxl, 1803. 
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the potential increase of the rapidity ef the circulation has 
been less since 1861 than before that period, we must say 
again, No! But it is altogether likely that the potential in- 
crease of the rapidity of the circulation has been greater since 
1861 than in any similar period previous. Railway and tele- 
graph construction was never so extensive. Centralization 
of population, and the consequent economies in the substitu- 
tion of credit for money have never been so palpable: and 
these are the criteria by which we are to judge. Does the 
abolishment of slavery operate to increase the limit‘ Clearly 
not. We are considering the instrument which circulates the 
products of the people, and unless they have increased more 
rapidly than they otherwise would, this fact cannot justify 
the expectation of increase of the limit. It is altogether prob- 
able that the effect of the abolishment of slavery is in the 
opposite direction, as it has most likely altered the distribution 
of the circulation, thus actually increasing the potential in- 
crease of the rapidity of the circulation. 

After a careful survey of the field of possibilities, we are 
obliged to say that, upon principles of political economy, there 
is no possible increase of the limit of the circulation. On the 
other hand, we must remark that we have a large foreign inter- 
est account, the amount of which we shall not attempt to 
compute, especially as, apart from deductions due to defaults 
of interest and absence of dividends, it is constantly increas- 
ing. The effect of this foreign interest account has already 
been fully discussed and we shall not enter again into the 
qusestion ; it only needs to be said that it operates immediate- 
ly, directly and powerfully to reduce the ante-war limit of 
circulation. If, then, we are limited by the natural law of inter- 
tional trade, and of the natural law of distribution of pre- 
cious metals throughout the commercial world to a sum Jess 
than $200,000,000 in coin or its equivalent in paper, it is a 
stupendous piece of folly to attempt to maintain $700,000,000 
of paper monetary units convertible each into coin of the 
present standard. 

The question then arises, can the paper monetary units be 
gradually withdrawn from circulation until the entire volume 
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is reduced to less than $200,000,000? We have remarked at 
the outset that political economy is an experimental science ; 
that whatever human experience has shown to be true will always 
be true; whatever human experience has shown to be false 
will always be false; and upon well established principles of 
political economy, we repeat that the idea of withdrawing 
from circulation even a small portion of the paper money 
with which the country is flooded is stupendous folly. * 

There are, nevertheless, those, who upon the purely, « 
priori, method of reasoning have been vexing the executive 
and legislative departments of the government, harrassing the 
the community, and occupying the columns of the press in 
trying to show that they have invented a method by which they 
can evade the inevitable course of nature. These theorists 
say that by offering a bond bearing a certain rate of interest, 
(it matters not whether four or forty per cent.,) and running 
for a considerable term of years, the holders of the paper 
monetary units will exchange them for bonds until the 
requisite reduction in the volume of the circulation is 
brought about. We believe this is a fair statement of the 
proposition, and the proposition itself is perfectly intelligible. 
The advocates of thisscheme do not cite any precedent in support 
of their views, for there is no instance in history of such a 
scheme ever having been carried out; and upon principles of 
political economy this fact alone is sufficient to condemn it 
Nor do they cite any of the standard authors in support of 
their proposition, because the standard authors, with the ex- 
ception of Tooke, have nowhere discussed it even for the sake of 
exposing its palpable fallacy. 

The nearest approach to anything of the kind was made by 
Ricardo, who at one time proposed that the Bank of England + 
should reduce its circulation in the manner usually adopted 
by banks, namely, by curtailing her discounts; but he after- 
wards retracted his words.t And the Court of Directors of 





* Unless the market agio is increased to correspond with the real agio. 

+ During the restriction upon cash payments. 

¢ This was contraction of bank circulation as distinguished from funding 
government paper money, operations essentially different and opposed to 
each other. 
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the Bank of England at a meeting held May 20, 1819, reported 
that 


“When itis proposed that they shall effectthis measure withinagiven period 
by regulating the market price of gold by a limitation of the amount of the 
issue of bank notes, with whatever distress such limitation may be attended 
to individuals or the community at large, they feel it their bounden and 
imperious duty to state their sentiments thus explicitly in the first instance 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, on this subject, that a tacit consent and con- 
currence at this juncture may not, at some future period, be construed 
into a previous implied sanction on their part, of a system which they 
cannot but consider fraught with very great uncertainty and risk. * * * 
They cannot venture to advise an unrelenting continuance of pecuniary 
pressures upon the commercial world, of which it is impossible for them 
either to foresee or estimate the consequences,”* 


Mr. Tooke indeed noticed the theoretical idea of funding the 
cireulation of the Bank of England—which, so far as we know, 
was never put into a distinct proposition—for the purpose of 
demolishing it, which he did in these words : 

“If the Bank had offered its annuities for sale, with a view to contract its 
issues, the very first step towards that object would have counteracted 
itself. The extended issue produced the rise in price; a contraction 
would, of course, depress it.’’+ 

It was only by the total destruction, by accidental causes, of 
a large portion of the country bank notes, that the standard was 
violently raised, thus substantially vindicating Cobbett’s view. 

We have devoted more space to this branch of our inquiry 
that we otherwise would have done, had not the dogma of 
contraction or funding been the chief method devised by our 
finance ministers and writers, as a means of escape from the 
evils complained of. It illustrates the proverb that “a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing.” It is charitable to suppose 
that these theorists do not fully realize the consequences to which 
their method leads. Their zeal outruns their discretion in the 
service of a class interest. We desire to dispose of their 
fallacy by repeating that the amount of circulating capital 
invested in “the great wheel of circulation” in this country, 





* Vide Appendix A, McCulloch’s Ed. of Ricardo's Works ; also, History of 
Bank of England. 


+ Considerations on the state of the Currency. Tooke. 2d Ed. p. 76. 
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is, according to the average metallic prices throughout 
the commercial world, and in the normal condition of the 
rapidity of the circulation, something less than $200,000,000 
of coin of the present standard, and that at present “the 
great wheel of circulation ” is composed of about $700,000,000 
paper monetary units, and that this paper cannot be taken 
out of “the great wheel of circulation,” unless circulating 
capital, in the form of what the commercial world recog- 
nizes as money, that is to say, gold or silver, is immediate- 
ly put in its place; that with $700,000,000 paper and the 
agio at 10, the metallic equivalent of this paper is more 
than 600,000,000 of gold or silver coin; that, consequent- 
ly, gold or silver coin cannot come in circulation when 
there is already in the circulation more than three times the 
quantity (or its equivalent) that is allotted to us by the law of 
distribution of precious metal throughout the commercial 
world ; that, consequently, the price of coin and bullion must 
be advanced, by the government entering into the market as a 
purchaser, or in some other way, until the total paper in circu- 
lation shall represent in coin or bullion something less than 
$200,000,000 of the present standard, and conversion estab- 
lished at the Treasury at this rate; that then the paper mone- 
tary units can be withdrawn gradually, say to the extent of 
our surplus bullion product, because metallic’ money will flow 
into the circulation as paper istaken out. This money, it seems 
to us,is the only scientific solution of the dilemma in which 
the nation is involved. Preliminary to entering or during the 
process of entering upon this adjustment, the national bank 
notes should be retired, and Bills of Credit put in their place ; 
the National Bank Act repealed, and banks of discount and 
deposit organized under State laws without circulation, and, 
therefore, without the profit of circulation as in the case of the 
Bank of England. 

There is much in our colonial experience which justifies the 
views herein advanced. The Colony of Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, in 1749, voted, “that its public notes should be redeemed 
with the expected remittances from the Royal Exchequer. As 
the bills had depreciated, and were no longer in the hands of 
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the first holders, it was insisted, that to redeem them at their 
original value would impose a new tax on the first holders 
themselves; and therefore forty-five shillings of the old tenor, 
or eleven shillings and three pence of the new emission, were, 
with the approbation of the King in Council, redeemed by a 
Spanish milled dollar. Thus Massachusetts became the hard 
money Colony of the North.”* 

The experience of foreign countries is in the same direc- 
tion. ‘Take the case of Russia: 

“After the restoration of peace, 1815, measures were taken by the govern- 
ment to bring the finances and currency into a normal condition, and ass¢- 
gnatstothe nominal amount of about 200 millions of roubles were bought up 
at the price of the day and burned; but it was not till 1834 that the latter 
object was accomplished by the return to a metallic (silver) currency, of 
which the silver rouble formed the unit—the legal relation of the existing 
paper currency to silver being at the same time fixed at the rate of 350 Ko- 
pecks of the former to 100 Kopecks of the latter,”+ or 344 to 1.$ 


In the case of Austria: ‘“ The State could no longer meet its obligations, 
and on the 15th of March, 1811, Count Wallis, the finance minister, struck 
eighty per cent. off the value of one thousand and sixty millions of bank 
paper, and reduced the interest on the whole of the State debts to one-half, 
payable in the new paper issue.” | 

We may also observe that Congress, afterthe Revolutionary 
War, sought to dispose of the Continental Currency by this 
method ; but the issue was so large that its value was n¢/. 
And we may also state that France, unable to sustain or to 
withdraw it, endeavored to dispose of Law’s “ abstract curren- 
cy” in this manner, by reducing its value one-half by seven 
successive reductions, but the currency was so excessive that 
its value was ni/, and the notes ceased to circulate the day 
after the promulgation of the royal decree.§ 

This branch of our subject, however, is foreign to our original 





* Bancroft’s History of U.S. Vol. I, p. 50. 
+ The paper money of Russia was probably overvalued, and Russia has 
since been suffering from permanent depreciation of currency. 


t Commentaries on the productive forces of Russia. “Mi. L. De Tegoborski. 
| History of Austria, Coxe ; Bohn’s edition, Vol. IV, p.47 of Introduction. 


3 Mississippi Scheme in France. Professor Tucker. 
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design, which was rather to point out the nature and cause of the 
distress under which the United States are suffering so severely 
and indicate the proper, legitimate remedy. If we have 
exhibited, in doing so, less regard for the opinions of our con- 
temporaries than the rules of literary courtesy require, we 
trust it will be attributed to a just zeal in a good cause, rather 
than to professional arrogance. We have long believed that a 
thorough knowledge of the principles of political economy was 
the great desideratum in the qualification of government min- 
isters; and that the want of such a qualification on their 
part is the chief cause of the present financial distress. God 
grant that our rulers may be wise in time, and avert social 
consequences from which the imagination shrinks with horror. 
Let them ascend like little children to the source of truth, 
and take counsel of wisdom. Then will they not suffer 
themselves to be imposed upon by empty minds, nor sub- 
mit to be enslaved by the political economy—false and mis- 
leading—of the Stock Exchange. For official incompetence 
deprived of the weapons of ignorance “ will lose its principal 
strength, and be no longer able to obtain triumphs, calami- 
tous to honest men and disastrous to the nation.”—Say. 
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Arr. III. 1.—The Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society. London. 1876. 


2. Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society. London. 
1876. 


Tue relation of the earth to the universe is not perceptible 
to the common observer, nor could it have been very clearly 
made out till after the lapse of centuries, and many generations 
of astronomers had observed, studied, and passed away. The 
best instruments that ingenuity could devise and mechanical 
skill construct, were necessary to aid the human mind; 
and even now we can tell only approximately what is the 
relative importance of our terrestrial globe to the planetary 
worlds which the telescope has made known to us. The 
earth’s relative form and magnitude are very well-known, and 
so are its mass and motions; but while we know very much 
about its habitability, its internal structure and external feat- 
ures, similar information in respect of the planets is yet almost 
wholly beyond our ken. 

Since the earth possesses an atmosphere it was early sup- 
posed that all the known planets have such an appendage; 
but subsequent observations, made with better instruments, 
and with more knowledge of what should be presented, threw 
doubt on such general conclusions; for it was almost certain 
that the moon exhibited no perceptible amount of atmosphere, 
though Schriter fancied that he saw signs of one of limited 
extent. The existence of a solar atmosphere is a discovery of 
recent times. The glare of our atmosphere prevented the 
atmosphere of the sun being seen with any optical means at 
the command of the astronomer until a very recent period, 
without the occurrence of a total solar eclipse. The invention 
of the spectroscope has removed our atmospheric obstructions, 
by dispersing the light reflected by our air, and thus rendering 
visible the clouds which float in the solar envelope. As we now 
know, evidences of a solar atmosphere were seen so long ago 
as the year 95 of our era, again in 1733, and faintly in 1806. 
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It was not till the total eclipse of 1842 that the existence of an 
extensive solar envelop outside the photosphere, was fully 
established.* Telescopic and spectroscopic observations have 
fully determined the fact of the existence of atmospheres sur- 
rounding several planets. 

We know something of the physical constitution of the 
sun’s atmosphere, but very little of that of the planets. We 
know that such appendages are gaseous; but except the exist- 
ence of aqueous vapor, which the spectroscope has shown to 
exist in some of the planetary atmospheres, we are entirely 
ignorant of the kinds of the gas which compose them. Not- 
withstanding our ignorance on this subject at present, we con- 
fidently expect that the time will come when the astronomical 
physicist will be able to determine the kind and nature of the 
gases of which the planetary atmospheres are composed. 
Observation has not yet been turned sufficiently in that direc- 
tion to solve the problem ; but it would be well if some of our 
best experimenters, that have a sufficiency of means at their 
command, would give some attention to this question. 

The solar atmosphere contains hydrogen in considerable 
abundance, and also metallic vapors, but beyond this our know- 
ledge is not extensive. We do not know but that the atmos- 
pheres of some of the celestial bodies may contain permanent 
gases of whose existence we at present have no knowledge, but 
we can offer no reason that would render such a view probable, 
though our ignorance of what may exist obliges us to say that 
such a thing does not appear to be impossible. The chemist 
and the natural philosopher have become acquainted with the 
existence and properties of many terrestrial gases, but he 
knows of only two that are adapted by their mixture to sustain 
life, especially the higher forms of animal life, and they are 
oxygen and nitrogen, which nature has combined mechanically 
in about or quite the proper proportion to answer our purposes 
best. Still, we must not assume that different proportions 
would not have served a good purpose, for organic existence, 
developed under different atmospheric conditions, might be as 








*See Annuaire dt Bureau des Longitudes, for 1846, p. 464. 
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permanent and useful as terrestrial life. A larger proportion 
of oxygen might have shortened the duration of individual 
lives, but rendered them more vigorous; while a less propor- 
tion might have lengthened life, but rendered it less vigorous. 

Though we are unable to tell very much about the physical 
constitution of the planetary atmospheres, yet it is not so with 
their mechanical constitution. The laws of the mechanics 
are fixed laws, and other things being equal, their action on 
Mars must be the same as on the earth. If planetary gases are 
of the same nature as terrestrial gases, and we are obliged to 
assume that they are, we know what are their laws of expan- 
sion and contraction, and the influence which heat and cold 
have on them. The results which we shall give in this article 
in relation to thesolar, stellar, and planetary atmospheres, are 
based on the assumption that all atmospheric gases are subject 
to the same laws as terrestrial gases; and we shall further 
assume the earth’s atmosphere to be the type of all such en- 
velopes. As yet we have not the means of determining the 
mass, or the quantity of matter in any atmosphere, except the 
earth’s, which is equivalent to an ocean of mercury thirty 
inches deep covering the whole earth. The law which deter- 
mines the density of an atmospheric envelop at different heights 
above the surface of the planet, is very nearly independent of 
the amount of matter in the atmosphere, owing to the nearly 
spherical form of the sun and planets, and to the smallness of 
the mass of the atmosphere in comparison with that of the 
body which it surrounds. If, however, we wish to know the 
amount of pressure on a given extent of surface, as a square 
inch, and the density at the surface,or at any given height 
above it, as compared with some terrestria] standard, it becomes 
necessary for us to know the mass of the atmosphere, or to 
assume some value for it. In the absence of real knowledge 
we may assume as a hypothesis not altogether improbable, that 
the amount of material in the atmosphere is proportional to 
the amount of material in the body which it surrounds. That 
is, that the mass of the earth is to the mass of ‘its atmosphere, 
as the mass of Jupiter is to the mass of his atmosphere; and 
similarly for any other body. We are quite certain that the 
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law does not hold in the case of the moon, but then it is 
thought that that body once had a more extensive atmosphere 
which has been absorbed by the rocks of which its surface 
appears to be composed. In other words it is a world farther 
advanced in its physical condition than the primary planets, 
and perhaps the satellites of Jupiter and Saturn. We shall 
therefore assume in some cases that the mass of the atmosphere 
—especially in the case of the sun—does not follow this law, 
but that it is greater than this law requires.* 

We know that in the case of the sun and stars heat must 
enter into the consideration; and it has even been supposed 
that Jupiter and Saturn have an inherent temperature much 
above that of the earth, and some observations seem to warrant 
this conclusion. In taking into consideration the influence of 
temperature, we shall suppose the surface of the celestial body 
heated to a given temperature, and that for different heights 
above the surface the temperature varies directly as the surface 
temperature, and inversely as the square of the distance from 
the centre of the body under consideration. 

Experiments have shown at what rate terrestrial gases 
expand for each degree of heat above 32° Fah., and this law 
we shall assume to hold good in all parts of the universe. 
Different gases expand according to a slightly different law, 
but the variation is so small that we need not regard it in our 
enquiries here. Guy Lussac and others have shown that for 
each degree Fah. above 32° that the temperature of a gas is 
increased, its volume is increased by the 490th part of 
the volume at 32°, so that at the temperature of 490° above 
32°, the volume of the gas would be doubled. These are the 
assumptions which we shall make, and the reader will see that 
they have the force of probability in their favor. 

The determination of the actual temperature of the sun’s 
surface, seems to be a difficult problem. Various results have 
been found depending on the nature of the experiment and on 





*Since the mathematical formula on which our results are based cannot 
be given here, the reader will find them in a paper read before the American 
Philosophical Society, November 3, 1876, and published in the Proceedings 
for that year. 
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certain hypotheses assumed. The conclusions arrived at vary 
greatly from one another, but there seems to be more evidence 
in favor of a very high temperature, than in favor of the 
results which give a much lower temperature. MM. Pouillet 
and St. Claire Deville think a temperature between 3,000° and 
20,000° Fah. the most probable; while Zéllner and others 
claim a temperature ranging from 50,000° to 100,000°; Erics- 
son, four or five millions; Langley, about ten millions; and 
Secchi, eighteen millions of degrees. The influence of temper- 
ature on the height of solar atmosphere, is very considerable. 
It is known that the height of the earth’s atmosphere is at least 
three hundred and fifty miles; and this height will enable us to 
calculate the relative density at the surface, the density at the 
surface of the earth being unity. If the same ratio be 
supposed to hold for the sun’s atmosphere, we can find its 
height on this supposition. If we suppose the temperature of 
the sun to be 32°, the height of his atmosphere would be only 
twelve and a half miles. For a temperature of 4,900,000° the 
height would be about 176,000 miles; for a temperature of 
7,350,000° it would be about 335,000 miles; and for a temper- 
ature of 9,800,000°* it would be 606,000 miles. For a tem- 
perature of about 17,000,000°, the height of the sun’s atmos- 
phere would be about 79,000,000 miles, or it would extend 
beyond Venus. 

So far, then, as we can place any reliance on the laws 
which we have already explained, the results to which we have 
arrived do not favor the high temperature which Secchi 
assigns to the sun. Prof. Young has seen hydrogen clouds 
more than two hundred thousand miles above the sun’s sur- 
face. We hence conclude, from the numbers which we have 
given, that the temperature of the sun’s surface is at least as 
high as 5,000,000° Fah., and it is probably nearer double this 
number. We learn also from a similar calculation, that if the 
temperature of the sun was raised to about 100,000,000°, the 
sun would be expanded to a distance far beyond the most dis- 
tant planet. 








*These numbers are assumed for convenience in calculation. 
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It is evident that an atmosphere so far extended as that of 
the sun is known to be, must be very rare, even if its mass is 
very considerable. Solar clouds have been seen at a distance 
of 211,000 miles from the sun’s surface ;* and if there is any 
analogy between the solar atmosphere and that of the earth, 
in respect to clouds, we must conclude that the former extends 
to a great height beyond the highest solar cloud. The various 
numbers which we have given as representing the extent of 
the sun’s atmosphere, and which result from calculation, do 
not depend on the amount of material in the atmosphere, but 
on the temperature of the sun. The density of the atmosphere 
at the surface of the sun, and at any height above the surface, 
depends, however, on the quantity of matter contained in such 
en envelope. As we have already stated, we shall suppose its 
mass proportional to the mass of the body which it surrounds. 
With this supposition and a temperature of the sun equal to 
9,800,000°, the density of the atmosphere, at the surface of the 
sun, would be only one-half, that of hydrogen at the surface 
of the earth, and a temperature of 32°, being one. At a height 
of 26,000 miles, the density would be only about a thousandth 
part of that at the surface. 

In an atmosphere so rare as we have just shown the sun’s 
to be, a solid body would move without meeting with very 
much resistance; and if such a body (a thing that is probably 
not found on the sun) were projected with very great velocity 
—corresponding, perhaps, with that seen in the motion of 
hydrogen jets, two hundred or more miles per second—it 
would possibly pass beyond the sun’s attractive power so far 
as to reach some one of the planets; but we do not imagine 
that a meteoric mass of any description which has reached the 
earth, ever had its origin, as has been supposed, in this way ; 
unless it was thrown out in the form of gas, and afterwards 
condensed in the cold regions of space. If hydrogen or 
metallic vapors were in any way pent up beneath the sun’s sur- 
face, and there heated very intensely, on bursting forth, as it 
would seem that they frequently do, the difference of specific 





* Prof. C. A. Young in Popular Science Monthly for Feb., 1874. 
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gravity in addition to the initial velocity of projection, would 
cause them to ascend like a balloon, with very great rapidi- 
tv. In short, we must conclude that the rapid changes which 
have been observed to take place in the solar atmosphere, are 
mainly due to the intense heat of the great solar furnace, 
whether the temperature be owing to chemical or mechanical 
action. 

The pressure of the solar atmosphere on a square inch of 
surface is about 11,000 pounds; and while the pressure would 
not be greatly changed if the atmosphere were reduced to 32°, 
the surface-density would be about 740 times as great as that 
of the terrestrial atmosphere at the earth’s surface; or it would 
be nearly equal to the mean density of the sun. 

Since the fixed stars are suns, they are probably, and in 
some cases certainly, as their spectra show, surrounded with 
atmospheres similar to the solar atmosphere; but these en- 
velopes are not directly visible. But “we are occasionally 
presented with the beautiful and striking phenomenon of a 
sharp and brilliant star concentrically surrounded by a perfect- 
ly cireular disk or atmosphere of faint light, in some cases 
dying away insensibly on all sides; in others, almost suddenly 
terminated. These are nebulous stars.”* 

It may be difficult to give a satisfactory explanation of the 
origin of nebulous stars, but we think that the facts which 
have been given in the preceding pages, will throw some light 
on the subject. If our sun were heated to some twenty or 
thirty millions of degrees, not only its atmosphere but the 
outer portion of the sun itself would be widely expanded, 
even so far as to include some of the more distant planets. If 
we now suppose such a sun to be only partly condensed from 
the nebulous condition, it would present such an appearance 
as is seen in the nebulous stars. We must not regard the 
apparent magnitude of these objects as any objection to this 
explanation, since the parallax of these stars is not known. 
For aught that we know to the contrary these bodies may not 
be so far away as has been generally supposed ; and it would 


* Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy. Art. 876. 
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be well to make an effort to determine their parallax. If our 
sun were expanded so as to take in the orbit of Neptune, and 
then removed as far away as A/pha Centauri, its apparent 
magnitude would be from two to five times as great as that of 
the nebulous stars. It would seem to be necessary to suppose 
them of disk-like form, and to be so presented to us as to 
appear circular. Their small number would render this expla- 
nation the more probable. 

Whether the planet Mercury has or has not an atmosphere, 
is not definitely settled. It is very difficult to make delicate 
observations on the planet, owing to its proximity to the sun 
and its great brilliancy. For the purpose of making observa- 
tions on its atmosphere, if it has one, day observations would 
seem to be preferable to early evening observations; the usual 
time for viewing the planet being between sunset and dark, 
owing to the fact that its greatest apparent distance from the 
sun is only about 29°, while it is generally considerably less. 
During the transit of the planet over the sun’s disk, which 
happens occasionally, it would seem that an atmosphere, if there 
is such an appendage to Mercury, would become visible by the 
passage of the solar rays through it. It does not appear, how- 
ever, to be a conspicuous object, and it is hence not at all 
times noticed by observers. Some observation, however, would 
seem to indicate the existence of an atmospheric envelope.* 

If we now assume the existence of an atmosphere surrounding 
the planet Mercury, and that the density at its exterior parts 
has the same ratio to the density at the surface of the planet, 
as exists in the case of the earth’s atmosphere, (a supposition 
whose truth is probable and one that we shall adopt in treating 
of the planetary atmospheres,) we find its height equal to seven 
hundred and forty miles, the height of the terrestrial atmos- 
phere being assumed equal to three hundred and forty-three 
miles,—which is probably somewhat too small. All except the 
lower and denser parts of the atmosphere would be so rare, 
unless its mass is vastly greater than the law which we have 
previously explained would call for, that observation could 








* For various observations on Mercury during the transit of November 


4th, 1868, see Monthly Notices of the R. A. S., Vol. XXIX. 
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scarcely make its existence known. Its density at the surface 
of the planet would be but little more than two-tenths of the 
atmospheric density at the earth’s surface, or about three and 
a third times the density of hydrogen gas. The pressure on a 
square inch of surface is alittle more than three pounds; and 
the height of the barometer about fourteen inches. 

Numerous observations are very decisive in relation to the 
existence of an atmosphere around Venus, and probably more 
extensive than the one which the earth possesses. Schriter, 
on the 12th of August, 1790, found the horns of the crescent 
of Venus extending some eight seconds beyond a semi-circle ;* 
and a similar phenomenon was noticed by Dr. Dick in 1822. 
The former observer concluded from his observations that the 
denser part of the atmosphere is as much as three miles in 
height, and its horizontal refractions about 30/ 34’’, which is 
nearly equal to that of the earth’s. Sir William Herschel’s 
observations confirm Schréter’s results.+ Some of the ob- 
servers of the transits of Venus in 1761 and 1769, had pre- 
viously seen evidence of an atmosphere surrounding Venus, in 
a faint ring of light around the disk of the planet while it was 
projected on the disk of the sun. The observations of the late 
Professor Midler make the mean horizontal refraction of the 
atmosphere of Venus, one-sixth greater than that of the terres- 
trial atmosphere,t which would imply that it is more dense 
near the surface of the planet than what the earth is. 

If anything more conclusive is needed in regard to an 
atmosphere of Venus, it may be found in some observations made 
on the planet, in the day time, by Professor Lyman,| of Yale 
College, at its passage through its inferior conjunction on the 
11th of December, 1866. He observed the planet a few days 
before conjunction, and it was evident that the crescent ex- 
tended beyond a semi-circle. On the 7th it was 40° more. 
On the 10th it formed a “complete circle, bright, thin and 


* Phil. Trans., 1792, Annuaire, 1842. 
¢ Phil. Trans., 17938, p. 214. t Hind’s Solar System, p. 36. 


| Am. Four. Science, [(2,| Vol. XIV, pp. 129, 130. Prof. Lyman used an 
excellent 9 inch refractor. 
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delicate, (the crescent proper,) on the side towards the sun, but 
on the opposite side a more faint line of light.” 

The facts which we have given above show that the atmos- 
phere of our “ morning and evening star” is of about the same 
density as that of the earth. Its height is three hundred and 
ninety-two miles, and at the height above the surface of three 
and ninety-two hundredth miles, the density is reduced one- 
half. This result agrees with Schréter’s deductions in regard 
to the denser portions of the atmosphere. The density of the 
atmosphere at the surface of the planet is about twelve times 
that of hydrogen; and its pressure on a square inch of surface 
is about twelve pounds. The barometer would stand there at 
a height of about twenty-six inches. Judging from the ob- 
servations which we have given, it seems probable that the 
mass of the atmosphere of Venus bears a little higher ratio to 
the mass of the planet than we have supposed ; and if we call 
the surface-density and the pressure the same as the terrestrial 
atmosphere, we shall probably not be out of the way. If there 
is water on Venus we see no reason why it may not be an in- 
habited planet. 

We know more about Mars than any other celestial body 
except the moon. Not many years after the invention of the 
telescope, astronomers saw evidence of the existence of an 
atmosphere around her, and it was thought an extensive one. 
M. Cassini saw, in 1672, a star of the fifth magnitude in the con- 
stellation Aquarius become so faint when it was six minutes dis- 
tant from the planet’s disk, that it could not be discerned with 
the help of a 3 foot telescope. The cause of the disappearance of 
the star was thought to be the atmosphere of the planet. Sir 
William Herschel, on the other hand, was able to trace a much 
smaller star within a very short distance of the planet’s limb. 
It has hence been concluded that Cassini’s observations was in 
some way defective; but it is quite possible to reconcile the 
two observations. In the first place Herschel employed a 
much better telescope than Cassini did, and in the second 
place clouds in the Marsial atmosphere may have obscured the 
star observed by Cassini, while the star observed by Herschel 
might have shown through a clear atmosphere. There is one 
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or two facts in relation to an atmosphere on Mars, that have 
probably been overlooked by astronomers when they have 
studied the Marsial atmosphere. Owing to the force of gravity 
being very small on that planet (less than one-half of terres- 
trial gravity,) its atmosphere must be of great height. If we 
suppose it subject to the same conditions in regard to density 
as the earth’s atmosphere, (which we have already explained,) 
the Marsial atmosphere must be some eleven hundred miles 
in height. It decreases in density very slowly, for its density 
does not diminish half till a height of eleven and a third miles 
above the surface is reached, and at about twenty-three miles 
the density will be diminished to one-fourth, and so on, for 
greater heights. Thus clouds may exist in the atmosphere of 
Mars at a height of twenty miles or more. If the mass of the 
atmosphere is proportional to the mass of the planet, its surface- 
density must be very small, being but one and a half times 
that of hydrogen gas. The pressure on a square inch of 
surface is less than one and a half pounds; and the height of 
the barometer would be only about nine inches. If we 
suppose the mass of the atmosphere twice as great, these 
numbers will be increased in the same ratio. 

That water exists on Mars is certain, for the outlines of 
seas and other large bodies of water, can be distinctly traced 
with good telescopes. The accumulation of snow and ice in 
the polar regions, during the winter seasons on the planet in 
those parts, and their disappearance (in a measure, at least,) 
during the warm seasons, were observed by Sir William 
Ilerschel nearly a century ago, and the same thing has been 
repeatedly seen since. This spectroscope has also shown the 
existence of lines in the spectrum of Mars, which are due to 
aqueous vapor. We, therefore, see no reason why Mars is not 
fitted for the existence of animal and vegetable life, and we 
must hence conclude that both animals and vegetables live 
there. The rare atmosphere which we have supposed, is, 
perhaps, no objection; and besides, observations afford evi- 
dence that the density is much greater than our figures indi- 
cate. 

Passing over the group of the Asteroids, which seems to 
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serve as a dividing line, we come to Jupiter, the giant planet 
of our system, and the first of a different class of planetary 
bodies. Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, are all very 
much larger than the planets which we have considered, and 
their external appearance is very different. Some years ago 
it was thought that the belts which the telescope reveals on 
Jupiter, were in part clouds and in part the dark body of the 
planet. Since clouds in general reflect more light than land 
or water, the bright belts were supposed to be clouds, and the 
dark belts, land, or the body of the planet. Later observa- 
tions render it doubtful whether the real surface of Jupiter 
has yet been seen or not. 

In 1860, Professor Lewis B. Gibbs presented a paper to 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, at 
its meeting in Charleston, in which he has discussed the rela- 
tive reflective power of the planets, and he finds that Jupiter 
and Saturn reflect or throw out more light, from equal sur- 
faces, than either Mars or Venus. In 1853, Mr. Nasmyth 
read a paper before the British Association, in which he intro- 
duced the idea that Jupiter and Saturn are yet highly heated ; 
and the same hypothesis has been more recently revived by Mr. 

t. A. Proctor.* . Some observations on Jupiter, made in 
1872 and 1873, by Lord Rosse + and others, indicate a change 
of color in the belts, and this fact, the one above mentioned, 
and other things now regarded as true in regard to the genesis 
of the solar system, offer us a pretty good evidence that 
Jupiter really gives out some light of its own, as well as to 
reflect the sunlight. The clouds which are visible indicate the 
existence of an atmosphere which has been thought to be 
pretty extensive. If we apply the same laws to the Jovian 
atmosphere that we have to the sun and other planets, we shall 
find the following results : 

If we consider the planet cold like the earth, the height 
of its atmosphere will be one hundred and forty-six miles, if 





*Inan article in the Popular Science Monthly for June, 1872, and taken 
from the Cornhill Magazine. ‘ 
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we apply to it the rule which we apply to the terrestrial atmos- 
phere. Since this is so much less than what we have found 
for the other planets, it would at first appear that our result 
cannot be correct; but when we reflect that the force of 
gravity is much greater on that planet than on any of the 
others, we see why its atmosphere is less extensive. 

As we have already seen, however, there is some con- 
siderable probability that Jupiter has an inherent temperature 
very much above what we have supposed. In order to test 
some speculations that have been indulged in respecting the 
physical constitution of Jupiter, we shall make some supposi- 
tions in regard to the temperature at the surface of that planet, 
and then give the calculated results with respect to its atmos- 
phere. In order that the planet may give out some light of 
its own, we must suppose its temperature as high as 980° Fah. 
above the freezing point of water. This will make Jupiter’s 
atmosphere four hundred and twenty-five miles in height. Mr. 
Proctor supposes the cloud layers in the Jovian atmosphere, 
situated where the density is about one-fourth of the density 
of the earth’s atmosphere at the surface of the earth. With 
the temperature which we have assumed, that density will be 
found in Jupiter’s atmosphere at the height of twelve miles 
above his surface, if the mass of the atmosphere be supposed 
proportional to the mass of the planet. Mr. Proctor assumes 
the height to be a hundred miles. We must conclude, then, 
that the mass of the atmosphere is either much greater than 
we have assumed (it would require to be 765,000 times as 
great, making its surface-density 1,600 times that of water,) 
or its temperature is much greater. 

If we assume the surface-temperature of the planet equal 
to 4,442° Fah., which, it would seem, is much too high, the 
height of the atmosphere will be about 1,500 miles. If we 
suppose the cloud layers to be a hundred miles above the sur- 
face, and to occupy a stratum whose density is about the same 
as that of the earth’s atmosphere at the height of ten miles, 
(and it is probably greater,) the mass of the atmosphere would 
require to be rather more than twenty-eight times as great as 
the law, which we have heretofore assumed, calls for; and the 
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density of the Jovian atmosphere at the surface of the planet 
would be nearly seventeen times as great as the terrestrial 
atmosphere at the earth’s surface. The density would decrease 
only about one-fourth as rapidly as the earth’s atmosphere 
decreases. The pressure on a square inch of surface would be 
nearly twenty-five hundred pounds. If we suppose the mass 
of the atmosphere proportional to the mass of the planet, the 
height of the cloud-layer, on the supposition above made, 
would be about thirty-two miles. 

When we consider the improbability that the surface tem- 
perature of Jupiter is as high as we have supposed, and also 
that the mass of the atmosphere is as great as would be re- 
quired if the cloud-layer were a hundred miles high, we must 
conclude that the clouds, or belts, which we see extending 
across the disk of the great planet Jupiter, cannot be more 
than twenty or twenty-five miles above the surface proper of 
the planet.* If the mass of the atmosphere is proportional to 
the mass of the planet, and the temperature about 1,000°, the 
pressure on a square inch of Jupiter’s surface would be about 
eighty-eight pounds; and the height of the barometer would 
be a little more than six feet. 

It has been suggested that Jupiter’s satellites are inhabited ; 
and if they are they must be surrounded with an atmosphere. 
The height of the atmosphere must be very great, owing to 
the small amount of attractive force which they exert, if La- 
place’s values of their masses be nearly correct. Beginning 
with the most distant satellite from Jupiter, the heights of the 
atmospheres in order will be 3,600, 2,400, 3,400 and 5,300 
miles. Observation seems to indicate the existence of atmos- 
pheres around those satellites. 

Though the planet Saturn approximates in magnitude to 
the planet Jupiter, yet the mass of the former is not quite one- 
third of that of the latter in value; and the force of gravity 
at the surface of Saturn isa little less than one-half of the 





* We have entered into the various details given in the text, to show 
how uncertain our knowledge is when our. results are based on a hypothesis 
that we do not submit to mathematical calculations ; and also because Mr. 
Proctor’s speculations are too frequently taken by editors as real knowledge. 
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value of the force of gravity at the surface of Jupiter. Owing 
to the last fact, the height of the atmosphere of Saturn, if his 
temperature at the surface be 32°, will be a little more than 
three hundred miles, or nearly the same as the height of the 
terrestrial atmosphere. If his surface temperature be 1,012°, 
the height of the Saturnian atmosphere will be about nine 
hundred and fifty miles; and with a temperature of 4,442°, 
the atmosphere will have a height of 3,350 miles. 

That Saturn has an atmosphere is evident from the exist- 
ence of belts, or bands, extending across his disk, and from the 
accumulation of snow or clouds in the polar regions during the 
winter season of those parts.* It seems more probable that 
the polar accumulations, which reflect more light than the 
equatorial regions, are clouds than snow, judging from the 
general appearance of the surface of the planet. If we assume 
that clouds are sustained at a height of one hundred miles 
from the surface of the planet, we find, if the surface tempera- 
ture be 4,442°, the mass of the atmosphere needs to be about 
nine times as great as it would be, if its mass is proportional 
to the mass of the planet, and if clouds are sustained where 
the density is the same as that of our atmosphere at a height 
of ten miles. This conclusion is not altogether improbable ; but 
if surface-temperature be 1,012°, the mass of the atmosphere 
must be about four hundred and seventy times as great. It is 
safe to say that with the higher temperature, the cloud-layers 
must be from forty to sixty miles in height. The atmosphere 
would decrease in density very slowly, since the density would 
not be diminished one-half till a height of thirty-one miles is 
reached. 

Since the inherent temperature of Saturn may be even 
greater than we have supposed, it is not impossible that the 
cloud-layers are a hundred or more miles in height, and that 
the real density of Saturn is much greater than is usually sup- 
posed. By admitting the cloud regions to be considerably 
extensive, we are able to give an explanation of a phenomenon 
which has given astronomers some little trouble, and which 
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some do not suppose to exist. We refer to Herschel’s conclu- 
sions that the greatest diameter of Saturn is not through the 
equator, but that which forms with it an angle of about 45°. 
In 1872 he measured the equatorial and polar diameters of the 
planet, but he did not notice any peculiarity in the figure of 
the planet.* In 1805, however, the same astronomer an- 
nounced the discovery of a strange irregularity in the form of 
Saturn. In accordance with former measurements, he found 
the equatorial diameter to exceed the polar, as was also found 
to be the case with Jupiter and Mars, but the equatorial 
diameter was not the largest diameter of the planet, as was 
the case with the others, but that diameter which formed an 
angle of 43° 20’ with the plane of the equator, exceeds any of 
the others.+ In 1806 he corrected the measurements of the 
year previous, and he found the three diameters in the pro- 
portion of the numbers 3,600, 3,541, 3,200.t According to 
these measures the figure of the planet was that of a quad- 
rangle with the corners rounded off. 

Sir William Herschel regarded the peculiar figure which 
Saturn appears to have, as owing to the attraction cf his 
rings. This explanation not being regarded as entirely satis- 
factory, the fact thus pointed out by Herschel was for a long 
time regarded as an inexplicable phenomenon. The eminence 
of Dr. Herschel, as an observer, led many astronomers to 
accept his result as one of the settled truths of astronomy. 
Professor Airy attempted to account for the Herschelian form 
of Saturn upon the theory of gravitation, but he did not suc- 
ceed. In 1832 Professor Bessel resolved to test Herschel’s 
conclusions by means of carefully conducted micrometrical 
measurements of the planet. He computed several diameters 
of the planet, supposing it ellipsical, and with polar and equa- 
torial diameters such as he found by observation ; and these he 
compared with those which he found by direct measurement. 
He found the two sets to agree almost exactly.| Whence it 





*Phil. Trans. 1790. Part I, p. 17. 
+ Phil. Trans. 1805. P. 280. t /bid. 1806. Part II, p. 461. 
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was concluded that Herschel had fallen into an error. We 
have been somewhat particular in giving an account of this 
discovery of Saturn’s form, for we are not aware that Bessel’s 
conclusion has ever been seriously called in question. Sir 
William Herschel’s care and accuracy as an observer are not, 
however, easily set aside, and we must not be too hasty in con- 
cluding that he was in error. There seems to be a possibility 
that Herschel and Bessel are both right. At any rate the 
subject demands a more careful and extended re-examination 
with the aid of our best instruments, than it has yet had. 

We have already shown that observation indicates the 
existence of an atmospheric envelop to Saturn of considerable 
density, and theory shows that it must be pretty extensive. 
In this atmosphere clouds exist, and they appear to surround 
the planet completely. They possibly exist at a great height 
above the surface of the planet proper, if, indeed, the planet is 
yet solidified. Theclouds would be influenced both by the in- 
herent heat of Saturn, and by the heat of the sun. The rapid 
rotation of the planet would influence, to a considerable extent, 
the circulation of the atmosphere in polar directions, and this 
motion would modify the external configuration of the planet as 
indicated by the clouds. 

William Ferrel, in a treatise on the motion of fluids rela- 
tive to the earth’s surface,* has shown that the external form 
of the terrestrial atmosphere corresponds with that which 
Herschel attributed to Saturn. Ferrel finds that the height of 
the atmosphere, at the latitude of 35°, is nearly a mile greater 
than it is at the equator. His formulas are adapted to the 
earth and will not so well apply to Saturn; but if we sub- 
stitute the numbers for Saturn in his equations, we shall find 
that the atmosphere of that planet is three hundred miles 
higher at the latitude of 35°, than it is at the equator; and if 
the Saturnian cloud strata partake of the form thus indicated, 
we shall have an approximation to the Herschelian form of 
Saturn. Herschel’s figure indicate a difference in height of 





* The Motions of Fluids and Solids, Relative to the Earth's Surface. Taken 
from the Math. Monthly. See his figure 1. 
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about six hundred miles, instead of three hundred. We must 
allow some margin for the difficulty of making exact measure- 
ments when the object is so small as the disk of Saturn. We 
have thus pointed out a cause, and it would appear to be a 
sufficient cause of the peculiarity of the form of Saturn; and 
the explanation is of a purely mechanical and analytical na- 
ture. If now the figure of Saturn is variable—and it would 
be well to observe it closely throughout a Saturnian year—we 
can, perhaps, reconcile Herschel’s and Bessel’s results. 

If the mass of Saturn’s atmosphere be proportioned to the 
mass of the planet, the density at the surface will be about one 
and two-tenths that of the earth’s; the pressure on a square 
inch will be about eighteen pounds; and the height of the 
barometer will be thirty-three inches. These results are based 
on the supposition that Saturn is of the same temperature as 
the earth. 

We might add numbers giving the same elements for the 
atmospheres of Uranus and Neptune, but it is not best to do 
so, since observations will not help us much. 


It would be well to observe carefully to see if Jupiter’s 
satellites cast a perfectly black shadow on the disk of the 


planet, or whether Jupiter does not have some light of his 
own. 
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3. An Exsay on the Artificial Comedy of the last Century. 
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Tue great revolution of the seventeenth century and the 
gloomy but terrible episode of the Commonwealth, have always 
appeared to us to constitute the grand gulf between medizeval 
and modern England. Notwithstanding the vast strides which 
were effected under the Tudors, and especially under Queen 
Elizabeth, from the semi-barbarism of the Plantagenets to a 
condition of comparative civilization and high literary culture, 
the English under these sovereigns appear to the imagina- 
tion invested with a species of epic grandeur. We can- 
not figure to ourselves how these people thought, talked 
and acted in familiar life; their manners and customs are 
known to us only as we can gather them from books, and even 
as thus gathered are so unlike in many respects to those of our 
own day that we can find in them little that is familiar or in 
accordance with our own ideas. Their fashions were not our 
fashions; their ways of thinking and feeling were not those 
of our day; even their language appears to wear a different 
aspect and to move with more stateliness and circumspection 
than that which trips so glibly from modern tongues. There- 
fore, while occupying a definite and highly important position 
in history, they are, so far as concerns our mental and social 
sympathies, almost as unreal to us as were the heroes of 
Homer to the Athenians. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that the last ruler of the 
house of Stuart was, like the last of the Tudors, a woman; 
that under each sovereign the nation rose to an eminence, both 
literary and political, which it had not attained in any previ- 
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ous reign; and that each has retained a peculiar hold on the 
affectionate memories of her subjects. Yet, although barely 
a century can be said to have elapsed between the death of 
Elizabeth and the accession of Anne, yet we think and speak 
of Queen Anne and her contemporaries with much the same 
familiarity as of Queen Victoria and hers; while the giants of 
the Elizabethan age seem to loom out of the remote past, grand 
and undefined, the ornaments of a period which displayed the 
culmination of the poetic epoch, as Anne’s times did that of 
the prosaic. 

It is in fact difficult to associate poetic impressions with 
Queen Anne or any of her surroundings, or indeed with the 
surroundings of any English sovereign since the time of the 
Restoration. Awful as were some of the events which these 
reigns record—important as were others in their bearing 
on the social and political condition of the world—neither 
the horrors of the plague and the great fire, the persecutions 
of the Covenanters, the great revolution of 1688, the roman- 
tic attempts of the Pretender to recover the crown of England, 
nor the still greater revolution whose centennial anniversary 
we have but now ceased to celebrate, can avail to take their 
history out of the light of common day; while over the reign 
of the ill-fated Charles I and of all his predecessors, however 
unkingly or unworthy, there lingers a glamour of romance— 
the enchantment which distance lends to the view in time as 
completely as in actual space. 

The difference in the feelings with which we regard epochs 
separated by so short a space of time, may be accounted 
for partly by the great change which the period effected in 
the manners and customs of our ancestors. Prior to the first 
revolution the ideas, traditions and usages of England were 
essentially English. The old English sports which had been 
popular in the days of the Plantagenets were still in vogue in 
the time of the first Stuarts. The national life still maintained 
its heartiest development in the country, where each noble, 
nay almost every private gentleman, maintained his own little 
court and administered civil, if not criminal, justice among his 
own retainers. The drama was peculiarly English. The na- 
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tional character, if wanting in refinement according to modern 
ideas, was genuine, vigorous and hearty. The spirit of vene- 
ration still existed—not altogether, perhaps, unmingled with 
superstition; and the reverence for the true, the noble and the 
beautiful manifested itself in the poetry which, reflecting the 
spirit of the age, rose to a height superior to that of any other. 
On the other hand, brutality appeared even in high places ; 
crimes of violence were common, and for the protection of 
life and property there was little resource beyond the strong 
arm of the wealthier gentry and their retainers. 

The French grace and levities which James I endeavored 
to introduce sat clumsily enough on the rough material on 
which it was grafted, and though a demoralized and emascu- 
lated court was the result of his administration, little change 
was developed in the national character. But the stern Puri- 
tan element was destined to sweep away this generation like the 
wind the leaves of the forest. Nowhere in history do we find so 
complete and immediate an overthrow of all the established 
modes of thinking, talking and acting. Puritanism set its 
stamp on England to such an extent that even those of the old 
race who continued in their estates were permitted so to do 
only by the suppression of all their ancient usages. To the 
new generation which grew up under this régime every feature 
of their ancestral life was like a myth—a dreary fanaticism at 
which they internally rebelled while they reluctantly submitted 
to its requisitions—was all they knew of England or English 
life. 

While the rising generation in England were growing up 
under the influence of a religious fanaticism which they 
adopted, or professed, to adopt, that portion of them which 
had taken refuge in France developed under entirely different 
influences. The Court of Louis XIV was the most brilliant 
in Europe, and its influence, moral and social, was felt through- 
out the country. It was in cities that the national life was 
principally developed, and Paris, during that reign, became 
the centre of civilization. In that city the social element 
had attained an importance entirely different from any- 
thing that had been known in Great Britain. Society had 
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become the theatre of life, and had adopted a form not un- 
like that which it wears at the present day. Morning visits, 
receptions, evening balls, fétes and masquerades; the restau- 
rants, the public gardens, the theatres where visits were ex- 
changed in the boxes as regularly as in private dwellings, were 
the recognized occupation not only of the nobles, but of all 
persons aspiring to the title of gentry, and were even the 
sphere in which most of the political intrigues were carried 
on. Combined with all this was of course no little dissolute- 
ness of living; the marriage tie was but slightly regarded ; 
religion had become little more than a form; but over all was 
maintained a veil of refinement and even of external decorum 
which, in depriving vice of its grossness, removed much of its 
hideousness. 

We can readily imagine the avidity with which a life of this 
nature would be adopted by the youths who from their recent 
experiences had wrongly learned to hate the very name of re- 
ligion, and to associate even the idea of decorum with that of 
the foulest hypocrisy. The exiled king of England was him- 
self a cousin of the French sovereign; and to the friends who 
surrounded him the most attractive gayeties of the French 
capital were open. Unfortunately its manners and tastes were 
more easily acquired than its cultivation and refinement; and 
it is not surprising that the young English sojourners in Paris, 
while they adopted the social usages and also the morals of 
_ their temporary abode, retained to the full the grosser instincts 
which they had brought from their own country; and with 
whatever success they might have acquired the accomplish- 
ments and superficial graces of their continental neighbors, 
failed not only to aspire to the literary attainments of the 
polished French capital, but even to retain the degree of edu- 
vation which had formerly been considered necessary to a gen- 
tleman in England. When we turn to contemporary accounts 
of England after the Restoration, we find the majority of the 
gentry of both sexes profoundly ignorant; their correspond- 
ence sets spelling and grammar alike at defiance; their daily 
life appears a scene of unblushing profligacy; and their conver- 
sation characterized by a disregard of common decency which 
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we scarcely find paralleled in the annals of the most debauched 
Roman emperors. 

The Commonwealth came to an end; and with the Res- 
toration an entirely new style of manners and morals found 
its way into England. The courtiers who had surrounded 
Charles in his exile, were, of course, those who remained near 
him in prosperity, and who gave the tone to the community. 
Society assumed the external dress which it had acquired in 
France, and which, with slight variations, it has retained to 
the present day. Visits and balls, masquerades in winter and 
the Park in summer* became the business of ladies aud gen- 
tlemen of fashion, and of their copyists in all the ranks. 
The “small change” of conversation became current in so- 
ciety. This may have been, and very possibly was, but a dull 
copy of the dialogue spirituel of the French sa/on ; although 


in the comedies of Wycherley and Congreve, whatever be 
their other faults, dullness of dialogue is not to be included 
among them. They literally sparkle with repartee—drawn 
however in all probability rather from the authors’ recollec- 
tions of France, than their experience in England. But if 
they aspired to imitate the wit of French conversation, they 
certainly did not attempt to copy its refinement. The lan- 
guage in which Wycherley’s men and women of fashion ex- 
press themselves can only be compared to the style which is 
at present familiar in the back slums of the cities. In this 
statement we do not refer merely to the phraseology, but to 
the sentiments habitually expressed and to the ordinary 
topics of conversation. In fact, the license which the better 
classes imported from Paris, found its echo in a much worse 
element in the heart of the English nation. The people, who 
had for so many years been living under a system of intense 
repression, compelled by law to wear a grave face, rigorously 
observe the Sabbath, express in their deportment a piety which 
they were often very far from feeling, and eschew the most 
innocent diversion as if it were the most heinous sin, the mo- 
ment the restraint was removed rushed to the opposite ex- 








* See Wycherley’s Plain Dealer, Act III. 
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treme. The spirit of blasphemy, ribaldry and_profligacy 
which manifested itself on the moment of the Restoration is 
one which we can hardly realize, and of which we can form 
but a faint idea from its reflex in the literature, dramatic and 
otherwise, which became popular immediately on the change 
of government. What were the morals and manners of an 
age which produced Rochester’s poems, Wycherley’s dramas, 
and the performances of Sir Charles Sedley and the Calves- 
head Club, we can only infer from contemporary memorials ; 
and from these we learn enough effectually to abate any ardor 
which we might feel in the pursuit of information on the sub- 
ject.* 

The drama was, of course, one of the first institutions to 
manifest the change in the modes of thinking, feeling and 
acting, which had become characteristic of the English people. 
The drama of the period preceding the Revolution had been 
of a character essentially poetic. Even the comedies of Shak- 
speare, of Beaumont and Fletcher, and of their contemporary 
dramatists, had relied principally on the development of the 
plot, the multiplication of incidents, the effectiveness of the 
situation, and the portraiture of character to interest and at- 
tract the public. Jonson had to a certain extent departed 
from this practice in an attempt to portray what he called the 
humors of the age; but these “ humors” were rather the dis- 
play of individual oddities, or at the most, of peculiar fashions 
which were ephemeral in their character, and lost their interest 
when the originals had passed from memory. In fact, in the 
palmy days of the English stage there appears to have been no 
medium between the romantic drama and the broad farce. In 
France, however, the position of comedy was entirely differ- 
ent. There, under the inspiration of Molicre, it had under- 
taken to portray the manners and customs of the times, to hold 
the mirror up to the Court, and to present to the spectators 





*« On the very first day on which the restraint of fear is taken away, and 
on which men venture to say what they feel a frightful peal of blasphemy and 
ribaldry proclaims that the short-sighted policy which aims at making a 
nation of saints, has made a nation of scoffers.”—Macaulay. 
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such gentlemen and ladies as they were accustomed to meet in 
every day life. Hence originated what is called the Comedy 
of Manners. We can realize the fascination which this style 
of entertainment possessed, from the charm which we find 
even at present in the comedies of Moli¢re, and the attraction 
which in our own day is exercised by those comedies, which, 
however inferior in point of literary merit, present, or profess 
to present, anything like a picture of fashionable society as it 
now exists. We need only mention as an illustration, the 
names of Bourcicault and Robertson. The comedians of the 
Restoration found this style of drama peculiarly adapted to 
the tastes of the community in which they lived; and the 
comedies of Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh and Farquhar 
represent in fact the spirit of Moli¢re transferred to the at- 
mosphere of Great Britain. 

If these comedians may be considered to present a true 
picture of the state of morals and manners in Great Britain in 
the time of Charles the Second and his immediate successors, 
it is one which we cannot contemplate without a shudder. 
Virtue, morality, even common decency and the ordinary res- 
pect which in most ages vice pays to virtue, appear to be en- 
tirely unknown. Religion is regarded as a mere laughing 
stock, or the cloak which is adopted by those addicted to the 
meanest vices. The truth and honor of man, the chastity of 
woman, everything which our nobler instincts teach us to res- 
pect, is openly trampled under foot. The affections are no- 
where, nor even the common sympathies which ordinarily bind 
man to man. Of these sympathies, we may add, even the 
women appear to be destitute. In utter selfishness, callous- 
ness of feeling and recklessness of life and language, they 
seem to modern readers like Cyprians of the lowest grade ; and 
despite the wit and brilliancy which sparkle in every page of 
these comedies, we feel in reading their works as if we were 
living in Pandemonium—the inhabitants, male and female, 
are scofting, sneering devils—devoid alike of morality, honor, 
decency or heart, and glorying in their depravity as if it were 
the pabulum of life. 

To mention a few of the instances—premising that those 
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which we omit are such as no writer of the present day 
would care to particularize. In Wycherley’s “Love in a 
Wood,” it would seem to have been the custom of gen- 
tlemen and ladies of quality to congregate nightly in St. 
James’ Park, not to keep, but to make assignations—the 
ladies wearing masks so as to be in no wise distinguished from 
the worst of their sex, who, except in the matter of rank, 
were no worse than themselves. The gallants of the time 
make no scruple of pursuing their game even into respectable 
houses. Young girls, who have been brought up with the 
utmost precaution, are obliged to marry to save themselves 
from public disgrace. In the “ Gentleman Dancing Master,” 
a young lady, whose education has been almost conventual in 
its seclusion, garnishes her conversation with masculine oaths, 
and makes nocturnal appointments with a person whom she 
knows only by sight and reputation. In the same comedy 
women of the town make no scruple of forcing themselves 
into private rooms at restaurants, and even into private houses 
and into the family circle; and this is considered so little of 
an outrage that not only are they not expelled, but the gentle- 
men of the family converse with them unreservedly in the 
presence of the ladies. 

In the “ Country Wife” the vicious propensities of four 
out of the five heroines are the only motives pretended for 
their various delinquencies ; and although the conduct of Ali- 
thea is characterized by more decorum, her brother, at least, 
expresses himself as entertaining very little faith in her vir- 
tue. But the most disgusting picture of all is in the “ Plain 
Dealer,” where Manly, the hero, who is described in the “ dra- 
matis persone” as of a surly, honest humor, deliberately plans 
and executes the ruin and disgrace of the woman who has jilted 
him ; while Fidelia, by whom he is truly beloved, can find no 
better means of proving her attachment than by conniving at 
and assisting his dastardly revenge. This play may in fact be 
regarded as the apotheosis of treachery, villainy and profligacy ; 
yet so perverted was the taste of the times that the character 
of Manly was held up to admiration, and the author himself 
complimented therefor with the sobr/quetof “ Manly W ycherley.” 
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In “The Old Bachelor” of Congreve, vice is literally ram- 
pant. The whole intrigue of the play turns on the marriage 
by fraud of a forsaken mistress and the release of her lover. 
Even the quasi-respectable ladies secure their lovers only by 
assuming the disguise of women of the town; and we may 
quote, as a specimen of the refinement of the day, the lan- 
guage of one of them, described as an “affected lady,” and 
evidently intended as an object of ridicule for her peculiar 
fastidiousness: “Oh monstrous filthy fellow! Good slovenly 
Captain Huffe, Bluffe(whatis yourhideous name?) begone ; you 
stink of brandy and tobacco, most soldier-like.”—Act iv, scene 9. 

“In “The Double Dealer,” by the same author, family 
relations are altogether ignored, or made to add a zest to the 
intrigues which form the staple of the plot. In “ Love for 
Love” we have one virtuous character, Angelica; but her vir- 
tue is but a poor apology for her heartlessness and malice. Of 
the “other drumatis persona,’ male and female, the less said 
the better, except that notorious vice appears no bar to social 
position, and even ignorance is no guarantee for innocence. 
In “The Way of the World” each husband is the lover of 
every woman except his wife, and each wife at the service of 
every man except her husband, and they are as indulgent to 
one another as independent in their own actions. The “ Re- 
lapse” of Vanbrugh presents bo'dly on the stage characters 
and incidents now considered unfir even for mention. In the 
“Provoked Wife” a young unmarried lady is the willing aider, 
abettor and prompter of her aunt’s amours—amours, we may 
add, which the latter has steadily resisted until encouraged to 
them by her niece. In “The Confederacy” two married 
women combine to make money out of each other’s husbands 
by encouraging them as their lovers. We may add that in 
each of these plays actions which would now not be considered 
fit subjects for description or even mention are made matters 
of scenic representation.* 








* We cite no instances from Farquhar; for though he gives us but a 
coarse impression of the manners of the times, his comedies by no means 
indicate the utter social demoralization which characterizes the sketches of 
his predecessors. 
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But we doubt whether, as a matter of fact, these dramatists 
present an accurate picture of the condition of morals and 
manners in Great Britain at that time. Of the tone in vogue 
at the court of Charles II there can be no doubt that they 
convey only too true an impression. But we must remember 
that in this court women of the lowest birth, breeding and 
morals occupied the position of peeresses, to which they had 
been elevated by their royal lover, and in which character they 
were received by the queen herself. These people were the 
most active patrons of the play-houses, and the moral tone pre- 
sented there was such as they might well prefer to believe the 
tone of the entire realm. The heroines of Wycherley’s and 
Congreve’s plays are such as the Duchesses of Cleveland and 
Portsmouth might recognize as their own associates, and such 
as they would gladly be persuaded all women, whether of 
quality or otherwise, were. But that there was no virtue in 
England even in the days of Charles II, that there were not 
still to be found faithful wives, devoted mothers, and pure 
maidens able to resist the evil influences of the times, it will 
require more unimpeachable evidence than the testimony of 
these playwrights to induce us to believe, and we have suffi- 
cient proof to the contrary in the fact that the two nieces of 
the Merry Monarch himself—princesses born and bred in the 
very atmosphere of his court, and who successively ascended 
the throne of England—passed through the life-long ordeal of 
their position without a whisper from their worst enemies 
attacking the reputation of either. Scandal was sufticiently 
busy with the names of both these princesses—the Jacobites 
unhesitatingly, though we believe falsely, attributing to one a 
design on her father’s life, and to the other habits of private 
intoxication ; yet in no instance do we meet with so much as 
an insinuation against the moral character of either. 

However we may esteem the comedy of the Restoration 
as a picture of morals, of the manners of the time there can 
be no doubt that it presents a reflection almost photographic. 
We see here the germ of what may be called modern society— 
that is, society in the dress which it had adopted from the 
French, and which, with a certain increase of refinement, it 
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has continued to maintain to this day. The forms, the fash- 
ions and all the little details of social life are given with a 
minuteness which shows that they possessed for the writer’s 
contemporaries the charm of decided novelty. The social 
etiquette, the social amusements, even the modes and topics of 
conversation are dwelt upon at times as if the audiences still 
required instruction on these subjects. The gentry of England 
had not yet become sufficiently accustomed to the ordinary 
social fictions to accept them asa matter of course. There- 
fore we are told at length of the exchange of morning visits,* 
of the promenades in the Park; of the restaurants and the 
theatres where Lord Foppington entertained himself till nine 
o’clock with looking upon the company, and usually disposed 
of one hour more in leading them out ;+ of the masquerades 
and balls; of the special styles of dress and manners which 
characterized the fashionables of either sex ; even the style of 
compliment and badinage which was considered essential to 
the beau and the belle of the period.t 

In all these minute delineations of every-day customs we 
tind the evidences of a society yet in its infancy, or at least in 
a process of reconstruction on an entirely new moded. It is 
for this reason that in the English comedies all the social fea- 
tures are so elaborately set forth, which in Moliére’s plays we 
gather only incidentally. 

This disposition to dwell at length upon the ephemeral 
fashions of the time is particularly noticeable in the comedies 





* As in the following scene from Vanbrugh’s “ Relapse:” 


Amanda.—* Prithee what care I who has been here ?” 

Maid.—* Madame, ‘twas my lady Bridle and my lady Tiptoe.” 

Amanda,—“ My lady Fiddle and my lady Faddle! What dost stand 
troubling me with the visits of a parcel of impertinent women? When they 
are well seamed with the smallpox they won’t be so fond of showing their 
faces. There are more coquettes about the town.” 

Maid.—* Madam, I suppose they only came to return your ladyship’s visit, 
according to the custom of the world.”—Act IV. Scene 4. 


+ /bid. Act II. Scene 1. 


¢ Witness Tattle’s instructions to Miss Prue, in Congreve’s “ Love for 
Love.” 
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of Wycherley, the earliest of the four celebrated comic drama- 
tists of the period. In this author we also find the imitation 
of Moliére much more conspicuous and undisguised than in 
the comedies of his successors. This is not surprising, for 
Wycherley’s youth was passed in France, and his first ideas of 
dramatic literature were gathered from the great French come- 
dian. Born about A. D. 1640, he was, at the age of fifteen, 
sent to France, where he resided until the Restoration. His 
associates were the frequenters of the Hdétels Rambouillet and 
Montausier, the centres of the wit, learning and refinement of 
Paris. His chief friend was the Duchesse de Montausier, by 
birth Mademoiselle de Rambouillet, the most distinguished 
précieuse of her time, and the leader of the somewhat affected 
style of conversation which, though unmercifully ridiculed by 
Moliére, we may respect as a sincere effort to refine the tone 
of society, hitherto sadly in need of such influences. This 
lady’s persuasions are said to have converted young Wycher- 
ley to the Roman faith, although judging from his writings, 
she produced little result in refining his tastes or elevating his 
morals. Possibly in these respects he was more amenable to the 
influence of the Duke her husband, who was himself a convert 
from the Huguenot faith, and of whose character we may form 
an idea from the fact that he furnished the original of Mo-. 
liére’s Misanthrope, and (perhaps still more fully) of Wycher- 
ley’s Plain Dealer. 

The young gentleman’s conversion was not however of 
very long duration. At the age of twenty he returned to 
England, where he became a fellow commoner of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, where, however, he never matriculated, but 
only lived in the Provost’s lodgings, being entered in the pub- 
lig library under the title of Philosophiz Studiosas, in July, 

60.* The only effect of his residence appears to have been 
his reconversion to Protestantism, which is attributed to Bishop 
Barlow, but is more probably due to the fact that Romanism 
was not in very good odor in England after the Restoration, 
the king, notwithstanding his own religious proclivities, feel- 





* Wood. 
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ing strongly the necessity of conciliating the favor of his 
Protestant subjects. 

According to his own account, he had already commenced 
his literary career, having written “Love in a Wood” at the 
age of nineteen, while he was yet in France, and the “Gen- 
tleman Dancing Master” the year after his return to England. 
For this we have no better authority than his own statement 
to Pope, made at a much later period of his life;* and with 
this statement we find much that is irreconcilable in the con- 
tents of the plays themselves. “Love in a Wood, or St. 
James’ Park” was not produced until 1672. The comedy 
turns entirely on the adventures of a variety of ladies and 
gentlemen (so called) in St. James’ Park at night, where their 
midnight rambles are spoken of as “a new fashion.”+ Some 
of the scenes are laid in the French House and Mulberry Gar- 
den House, fashionable restaurants of the time of Charles II. 
In the very first scene the Great Fire, which occurred in 1666, 
is referred to as a past event;+ the play-houses and churches 
are mentioned as places of ordinary resort, and guineas (first 
struck in 1663) appear to be in general circulation. These 
references are too casual to justify the assumption that they 
were inserted subsequently to the composition of the play ; 
but conceding that possibility, how can we believe a comedy 
which displays on every page the most intimate acquaintance 
with London life to have been written by a youth who had 
only known England under Puritan domination, and at a time 
when the London life of the Restoration can hardly be said to 
have had an existence? It may be added that of all Wycher- 
ley’s plays that have come down to our day, this is the only 
one which displays no reminiscence of Moliére. It is hardly 





* Spence’s Anecdotes (Singer's ed.), p. 161. 
+ See the opening passage of Act II. 


Ranger.—“ Hang me if I am not pleased extremely with this new- 
fashioned catterwauling—this midnight coursing in the Park.” 


t “ Has not my husband’s ’scutcheon walked as much ground as the citi- 
zen’s signs since the Fire ;’ and again in Act III, “If the register had not 
been burned in the last Great Fire.” 
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likely that an author residing in France, and so ardent an ad- 
mirer of the great French dramatist as to make him the sub- 
ject of perpetual imitation, could have written a comedy in 
which no portion of his spirit was infused at a time when he 
would naturally have been most under his influence. 

In fact, there can be no doubt, from the internal evidence 
of the play itself, that “ Love in a Wood” was written after a 
a long residence in London had familiarized the author with 
the details of London life, and with the habits of men about 
town; not however of women of quality, for both in this 
play and the “Gentleman Dancing Master,” the only female 
characters which impress the reader as drawn from personal 
observation are those of citizens’ families, and a still lower, 
though hardly more degraded class. The high-born ladies are 
evidently ideals or, at the best, reminiscences of the author’s 
experience in France. Of Wycherley’s career, from his de- 
parture from Oxford, until the appearance of his first play, 
little is known, except that he was entered as a student at the 
Middle Temple, where, however, he appears to have accom- 
plished little beyond acquiring a general knowledge of the 
jargon of law and the humors of Courts which he subsequently 
utilized in his “ Plain Dealer.” 

Whatever may have been the period of his first literary 
efforts, it is certain that he did not appear before the public 
until 1672, when “ Love in a Wood, or St. James’ Park,” was 
brought out with considerable success. More has already been 
said about this play than its merits deserve. Its sole recom- 
mendations are a certain brilliancy of dialogue, and a few 
amusing situations—especially the scene between Sir Simon, 
Dapperwit and Mrs. Martha, in the last act. On the other 
hand, its indecencies are such as can hardly be mentioned, fur- 
ther than by saying that they fully justify the commentary of 
Macaulay : 

“In truth, Wycherley’s indecency is protected against the critics as a 


skunk is protected against the hunters. It is safe because it is too filthy to 
handle, and too noisome even to approach.”* 





* “ Essay on the Comic Dramatists of the Restoration.’ 
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The appearance of this play was however a great event in 
W ycherley’s life, and proved the turning point of his fortune. 
Whether accidently or with intention he had introduced into 
the first act a song in which he eulogized the superiority in in- 
tellect and valor of illegitimate children over those born in wed- 
lock.* The sentiment of this song had the good fortune to 
meet the approbation of the Duchess of Cleveland—a woman 
of low birth, but whom King Charles’ admiration had exalted 
to a brilliant social position. So little had this lady (?) thought 
it necessary to adapt her manners to her new station, that it is 
said to have been her custom to drive in Hyde Park asleep in 
her coach with her mouth wide open. Wycherley’s person 
pleased her as much as the sentiments of his comedy, and she 
proceeded to make love to him after a characteristic fashion. 
Meeting him one day in the Ring in Hyde Park, she put her 
head from lier coach window and bawled out “Sir, you are a 
rascal; you are a villain!” adding another epithet which Mac- 
aulay remarks might with justice have been applied to one of 
her own children. The dramatist accepted the challenge asa 
matter of course. Turning his own equipage, he speedily 
overtook that of the Duchess; (or, as Pope tells the story, 
called on lier in her apartments on the following morning), 
when the following refined conversation occurred : 

“ Madam,” said Wycherley, ‘ you have been pleased to bestow on me a 
title which belongs only to the fortunate. Will your ladyship be at the play 
to-night ?” 

‘* Well” said the Duchess, ‘‘ What if lam there?” 

“Why then ” rejoined the play-wright, “I will be there to wait on your 
ladyship, though I disappoint a fine woman who has made me an assig- 
nation.” 

“So,” exclaimed the lady, “you are sure to disappointa woman who 
has favored you for one who has not?” 

“ Yes,” returned Wycherley, “if the one who has not favored me is the 
finer woman of the two. But he who can be constant to your ladyship until 
he can find a finer is sure to die your captive.” 





*The language of the song is unquotable. We may add that it is sup- 
posed to be sung in a French Coffee house by a lady who apologizes for it 
with the remarks: “ Though it be the fashion for women of quality to sing 
any song whatever, because the words are not distinguished. yet I should 
have blushed to have done it now but for you, Sir."—Act I. Scene 2. 
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From this interview commenced an intimacy which was 
of little pecuniary advantage to the dramatist, compared with 
what he might have anticipated. To her he dedicated the 
play which had led to their acquaintance; in which dedication 
he speaks repeatedly of the favors received from his patroness ; 
although he was careful to explain this phrase, by a reference 
to her Grace having twice witnessed his play. The Duchess 
herself made no secret of her partiality for the handsome 
dramatist; and sixty years later, old men who remembered 
those days related how she used to visit him in the Temple, 
disguised as a country girl, in a straw hat and _ pattens, 
and with a basket in her hand.* She presented him at 
Court where he was well received by the King, and acquired 
that knowledge of the manners of fashionable life which he 
utilized in his later plays. The Duke of Buckingham, “ thei 
Master of the Horse, and one of the infamous ministry known 
as the Cabal,”+ was sufficiently jealous of the Duchess’ favors, 
or, as Leigh Hunt suggests, of her reputation, to attempt to 
pick a quarrel with her new favorite; but a little adroit flat- 
tery soon appeased the capricious nobleman, and he received 
the dramatist among his friends, made him one of his equerries 
and gave him a commission in his regiment. Under the pat- 
ronage of the Duke, Wycherley advanced so rapidly in favor 
with the King, that on the’ occasion of an illness Charles 
visited him at his lodgings in Bond Street, recommended a 
visit to Montpelier for the recovery of his health, and present- 
ed him with five-hundred pounds for the expenses of the 
journey. 

In 1673, our author produced on the stage his second 
comedy “ The Gentleman Dancing Master,” which he repre- 
sented himself to have written within a year of his first arrival 
in England. From the character of the play, this seems not 
impossible. It displays no more acquaintance with English 
manners and customs than might have been easily acquired in 
a year’s residence. The principal dramatis persone are En- 





* Voltaire’s Letters to the English Nation. 


+ Macaulay 
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glishmen who make themselves ridiculous by adopting the 
manners and language of foreigners; and the chief points of 
the intrigue are evidently borrowed from French and Spanish 
sources. The play would appear to have met with but in- 
different success. It was first brought out at Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields, and afterwards at Salisbury Court. In a prologue 
written on the occasion of this second production, the author 
admits that it was not successful at the other end of the town ; 
and that it was scarcely more popular in the city we may infer 
from the prologue to the “Country Wife” in which the au- 
thor designates himself : 
“The late so baffled scribbler of this day.” 

The “Gentleman Dancing Master” was hardly deserving 
of better success. Of all Wycherley’s comedies it is undoubt- 
edly the poorest, and has been justly styled “a long foolish 
farce, in the exaggerated manner of Moliére, but without his 
spirit or whimsical invention.” It was probably either shortly 
before or shortly after the production of this comedy that Wy- 
cherley took service on board a man-of-war and was present 
at a battle which he celebrated in a copy of verses described 
by Macaulay as “too bad for the bellman.” It had become the 
fashion during the second Dutch war, for young men about 
town to serve on board the King’s ships, doing no little harm 
to the service by their ignorance and want of discipline. It 


was, in fact, a mere freak of fashion, to which Wycherley al- 


ludes in the epilogue to his “ Gentleman Dancing Master ” : 


“And since all gentlemen must pack to sea, 
Our gallants and our judges you must be.” 

The only result of the dramatist’s naval experience was the 
suggestion of various characters for his subsequent comedy of 
the “ Plain Dealer.” 

The “ Country Wife,” which appeared in 1675, is indubi- 
tably the best, in a literary point of view, of Wycherley’s 
comedies. The idea of the play is taken from Moliére’s 
“l’Ecole des Femmes,” but Wycherly has borrowed little be- 
yond the conception. The characters, the plot and the dia- 
logue are entirely his own. According to Wycherley’s own 
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statement this was the last of his compositions, and was writ- 
ten in 1672; but it certainly appeared before the “ Plain 
Dealer,” and there are passages in this latter comedy which 
are evidently of a later date than the play in question. For 
brilliancy of dialogue and ingenuity of plot the “Country 
Wife” is unsurpassed. The character of the heroine is deli- 
cious—her naiveté, her instinctive cunning and the ingenuity 
with which she changes the letters and causes her jealous hus- 
band to turn her out of doors and send her to her lover in 
the disguise of his sister Alithea, are irresistible. Alithea and 
Harcourt display instincts of honor and refinement unknown 
to the generality of Wycherley’s heroes and heroines. The 
moral tone of the play is simply disgusting. The conception 
of Horner is one which it is difficult to realize could have been 
tolerated on the stage even in the days of Charles II. It is 
fortunate that this comedy in the subsequent century fell into 
the hands of Garrick, who reproduced it in the shape of the 
“Country Girl,” turning the wife into a betrothed, like the 
Agnés of Molicre, and so effectually eliminating the offensive 
passages that we are able to enjoy the real wit and geniality 
of the author without the perpetual outrages on decency which 
unfit the original comedy for representation. The “ Plain 
Dealer,” which followed in 1677, ranks almost equally high in 
a literary point of view; but in other respects is even more 
offensive than the “Country Wife.” We do not so much 
allude to its offences against decency, in which it were impos- 
sible to surpass its predecessor, as to the frightful cynicism of 
the entire production. The idea of Manly is borrowed from 
Molicre’s Alceste ; but while Alceste is really a noble character 
embittered by the vice and hollowness which he sees around 
him, Manly is as low and depraved as any of the characters 
whom he denounces. The “ Plain Dealer” may justly be 
described as the apotheosis of falsehood, treachery and 
villainy, and the most fearful evidence of the moral de- 
pravity of the times appears in the fact that Wycherley evi- 
dently considered that in Manly he was portraying an elevated 
character. 

It would not be proper to pass over the “ Plain Dealer” 
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without mention of a scene, evidently taken trom “ La Criti- 
que de I’Ecole des Femmes, 


” 


in which the “ Country Wife” 
is discussed by a party of ladies and gentlemen at a morning 
reception. It would seem as if Wycherley were afraid that the 
obscenities of the former play would not be thoroughly com- 
prehended, for he takes especial pains in this scene to make 
clear to the conception of the audience every éqguivoque 
which might possibly have been overlooked. However, this 
scene has its value, for it stands as a testimony that even in 
Charles Il’s time there were parties to whom the license of 
the stage was offensive; who were capable of appreciating 
better things, and who had some regard for virtue and decency. 
The appearance of the “Plain Dealer” was indirectly the 
cause of an important event in the life of the dramatist. He 
had received at that period an intimation of his proposed ap- 
pointment as tutor to the Duke of Richmond—Charles II1’s 
illegitimate son. While awaiting the appointment he went 
down to Tunbridge Wells, and was one day in the bookseller’s 
shop with his friend Mr. Fairbeard, of Gray’s Inn, when the 
young Countess of Drogheda, a rich and handsome widow, 
entered the shop and inquired for the * Plain Dealer.” 

“Madam,” said Mr. Fairbeard, “since you are for the 
‘Plain Dealer, there he is for you.” 

“ Yes,” observed Wycherley, “ the lady can bear plain deal- 
ing, for she appears to be so accomplished that what would be 
compliment addressed to others would be plain dealing address- 
ed to her.” 

The lady was of course ready with a repartee, and the flir- 
tation thus inaugurated eventually terminated in matrimony. 
The marriage was private for fear the dramatist should lose his 
favor at court; but like all private marriages it was ere long 
discovered, and ruined the dramatist forever with the king. 
The countess unfortunately was intensely jealous, and it was 
enough for her to know that the Duchess of Cleveland was 
still paramount at court, to determine her to oppose every 
effort which her husband might make to re-establish himself in 
that sphere. The lady herself was jealous, ill-tempered and 
imperious. She had been a maid of honor at Whitehall, and 
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knew the tone of morals that prevailed there. Poor Wycher- 
ley was kept under as strict surveillance by his wife as his 
favorite heroine, Mrs. Margery Pinchwife, could ever have 
been by her husband. Even when he went to meet his old 
friends at the tavern in Bow Street he was required to sit with 
the windows open, that the countess, whose house was on the 
opposite side of the street, might be assured that there was no 
woman in company. The death of the countess, which occur- 
red before very long, did not relieve Wycherley’s troubles. 
The fortune which she bequeathed him became the subject of 
a lawsuit, which finally consigned the poor dramatist to the 
Fleet, where he languished for seven years. His comedies, how- 
ever, still retained possession of the stage, andatlength James II, 
having witnessed a representation of the “ Plain Dealer,” 
took pity on the author, and, besides paying his debts, settled 
on him an annuity of £200 per annum. It was probably about 
that time that Wycherley renewed hisallegiance to the Church 
of Rome. The date of his conversion is not ascertained, but 
we may naturally infer that James I, intensely bigoted and 
with little literary culture, would be much better disposed to 
reward an accession to his faith than to honor literary merit. 
The latter part of Wycherley life has little of importance 
to mark it beyond the fact of his intercourse with Pope. In 
1704 he appeared before the public as the author of a volume 
of poems in the style of Rochester. But the age of Queen 
Anne was not that of Charles Il. The work encountered the 
contempt that it deserved. The same year witnessed the com- 
mencement of his acquaintance with Pope. The latter was a 
youth of sixteen just commencing his literary career. At first 
he appears to have been delighted with the privilege of know- 
ing the great dramatist of the Restoration, and he followed 
him with the devotion of a neophyte. Soon, however, this 
friendship came to a close. Wycherley, in his long seclusion, 
had not kept pace with the age. He was still the rake of 
Charles II’s time, and though broken down in constitution 
and sighing for his lost beauty and vigor, his conversation and 
writings still breathed the tone of the monstrous profligacy of 
the Restoration. Pope, when called upon to correct and modify 
VOL, XXXIV.—NO. LXVIUI. 9 
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his friend’s writings, thought proper to do it so effectually 
that hardly any of the old stock remained. Wycherley’s self- 
love naturally took offense, and the rising star soon found it 
convenient to break loose from the fading planet which was 
already on the verge of setting. One act of absurdity, how- 
ever, remained for the poor dramatist to execute. Ten days 
before his death he married a young wife, avowedly for the 
purpose of disinheriting his nephew. He died in 1715, and 
was buried under the Church of St. Paul in Covent Garden. 

At the present day it is impossible to read Wycherley’s 
comedies without a sentiment of unqualified disgust—a disgust 
which is not softened by the evident pains which the author 
takes to impress us with the fact (or fiction) that he is portray- 
ing the morals and manners of the age, or at least of the age 
as it appeared to his patrons, the Duke of Buckingham 
and the Duchess of Cleveland. Manliness and sincerity, an 
ainiable disposition and a genial nature are said to have ren- 
dered him generally beloved; and it is perhaps the severest 
censure on the moral tendency of the age that it should have 
so utterly corrupted a nature originally estimable. —__ 

As photographs of the time in which he wrote, Wycherley’s 
comedies are of the utmost value. We have here reproduced 
the favorite haunts and amusements of the wits, beaux, and 
belles of society. The New Exchange (which appears to have 
been a sort of Arcade), the Parks, Mulberry Gardens, the 
French House, Westminster Hall with its Courts of law, 
neighbored by stalls and confectioner’s booths, its suitors el- 
bowed by fops, and morning loungers: the morning visits and 
evening rambles are all delineated with the pen of a Hogarth or 
Pepys. Even the Plague and the Fire—those terrible scourges 
which appear to us like the judgments of an offended Deity 
ou the unparelleled depravity of the nation, are mentioned 
with the familiarity of recent events and made the subject of 
jest and witticism. None of the comedians of antiquity have 
succeeded in so completely transporting us into the spirit of 
their time, and little as there be may in that spirit to admire, 
this fact will always endow Wycherley’s plays for the student 
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of manners and customs with an interest altogether beyond 
their merits. 

Macaulay has remarked that we pass a very severe censure 
on Wycherley, when we say that it is a relief to turn from him 
to Congreve. This stricture is just if we regard the simple 
question of decency. We do not generally find in Congreve’s 
comedies the outspoken and rampant profligacy of Wycherley. 
Congreve wrote in an age when some slight regard was paid to 
decorum ; when man’s honor and woman’s chastity were recog- 
nized and respected in the higher walks of life. Accordingly 
he very soon felt the necessity of adapting his style to the 
changed tone of society. Congreve wrote in the time of Wil- 
liam and Mary. The Queen was eminently pious and of un- 
blemished reputation. She had set the example of discounte- 
nancing the open display of vice at Court; and the King, 
though by no means pure in morals, was little inclined to ob- 
trude his vices on the publiceye. The stage, however, retained 
the tone which it had acquired in the time of the Restoration. 
Wycherley’s comedies were still popular; and the theatre, the 
centre of wit and fashion, was also the chief exponent of the 
profligacy of the times. It was under these circumstances 
that Congreve first appeared as a playwright. [is previous 
life presents little of interest. Born in 1670, and originally 
brought up in Ireland, he had acquired at the University of 
Dublin, a better education than was common to the men of 
his time. Like Wycherley, he undertook the study of the law 
and was entered at the Middle Temple; and like him, he paid 
little attention to his profession, but devoted himself to litera- 
ture and society. His first comedy, **The Old Bachelor,” 
which was produced in 1693, though far inferior to his subse- 
quent productions, obtained a marked success. This was due 
partly to the exceptional brilliancy of the dialogue—an excel- 
lence in which Congreve far outshines his competitors, and in- 
deed, most of his successors. But the great secret of its suc- 
cess was undoubtedly owing to the galaxy of genius which ap- 
peared in the cast. Betterton, Powell, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, Mrs. Mountford and Mrs. Bowman, were pecu- 
liarly qualified to do justice to the many brilliant passages they 
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had to recite; and it is said that when the four actresses ap- 
peared together on the stage in the last act, the audience were 
so struck with their beauty that they burst into a fervor of ap- 
plause. In point of morality and decency, the “ Old ~ Bache- 
lor,” may be justly ranked with the worst of Wycherley’s come- 
dies; and it is probable that the author modelled his charac- 
ters much more on the dramutis persone of lis predecessor, 
than on his contemporaries. In fact, we may remark of the ma- 
jority of Congreve’s comedies—notably of his earlier ones— 
that notwithstanding the dazzling brilliancy which give them 
a charm on the stage, they are in one respect more disagreeable 
to read than even those of Wycherley. We allude to the 
utter heartlessness and cynicism, the total absence of every- 
thing like faith, honor or principle that characterizes them. 
Even Wrycherley’s profligacy is partially redeemed by a cer- 
tain heartiness, a geniality and sympathy—the “touch of 
nature,” which makes the whole worldkin. Of this, Congreve 
has nothing. He is cold, cynical, heartless and skeptical. Not 
one of his characters seems capable of a moral sentiment or 
even of a human affection. Notwithstanding this fact the 
“Old Bachelor” was eminently successful; and although Con- 
greve pretended that he had not intended it for the stage, and 
had only consented to its production at the importunity of 
friends, he was emboldened by its success to follow it up in 
the succeeding year with the ‘“ Double Dealer,” which was 
produced at the same theatre—Drury Lane. The last comedy, 
far superior in wit and variety to the “ Old Bachelor,” was 
less favored by the public; for while willing to tolerate the 
representation of the vices of a past generation, it seems to 
have been revolted at an attempt to reproduce them in its own. 
There was something too offensive in the vices of Mask- 
well and Lady Touchwood—in the broad display of passions 
which recall the myths of Laius and Pelops—and even in the 
gratuitous immorality of Brisk and Careless, Lord and Lady 
Froth and Sir Paul and Lady Plyant. The artistic merits of 
the comedy however secured from the critics the admiration 
it failed to receive from the public. Queen Mary honored the 
play with her presence ; and Dryden addressed the author the 
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celebrated epistle in which he extolled him beyond all drama- 
tists, Shakspeare hardly excepted : 
‘Heaven that but once was prodigal before, 
To Shakspere gave as much, he could not give him more.” 


Notwithstanding the commendations of the critics, Congreve 
was deeply mortified at the want of popularity of the “ Double 
Dealer,” and that he shrewdly divined the cause is apparent 
from the improved tone of his next comedy, “ Love for Love,” 
which was produced in 1695. Betterton and some other actors, 
resenting the treatment which they received at Drury Lane, 
had obtained a patent for a new theatre, which was established 
at Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, and the theatre opened with Con- 
greve’s new play, “ Love for Love.” Though containing many 
passages and even entire scenes which have to be expunged on 
the modern stage, it is the only one of Congreve’s comedies 
that is still occasionally performed; and those who have wit- 
nessed it will bear testimony to the charm which it possesses 
even in its mutilated form. In the character of Angelica, 
Congreve clearly yielded to the improved spirit of the times, 
which required at least respectability and dignity in the prin- 
cipal female characters. The surroundings were bad enough ; 
but their position is properly subordinate, and they are held 
up to the censure of the spectators and receive poetical justice 
at the author’s hands. Nothing can be more irresistible than 
the scene between Mrs. Foresight and Mrs. Frail—omitted in 
modern reprsentations—where the would-be censor of her sis- 
ter’s morals unwittingly betrays herself : 

Mrs. Fore.— “But look you here now, when did you lose this gold bod- 
kin? Oh sister, sister !” 


Mrs. Frail— Well, if you go tu that, where did you find the bodkin ? 
Oh sister, sister ! sister every way. 


Mrs. Fore.—aside) “O, devil on’t, that I could not discover her without 
betraying myself.”—Act II. Scene g. 

It is curious in reading these comedies to observe how 
prevalent, even at the end of the seventeenth century, was the 
belief in omens and astrology. It is laughed at of course by 
the pretenders to wit and fashion ; but it is perfectly clear that 
it maintained a firm hold even among the middle classes. 
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Foresight in this play, and Fondlewife in the * Old Bachelor,” 
are instances of the extravagance of the belief which then 
prevailed—a belief which in modern times we should think 
almost impossible. When Foresight seriously remarks 

As to the marriage, I have consulted the stars and all appearances are 
prosperous.”—Act II]. Scene 18 


And again, 


1 am inclining to your Turkish opinion in this matter,and do reverence 
a man whom the vulgar think mad."—Act IV. Scene 12. 

[t is clear that we have here no caricature, but a genuine 
portrait of a popular delusion which only the more intelligent 
had vet learned to disown.* The success of * Love for Love” 
vratitied the comedians so highly that they gave Congreve a 
share in the theatre, conditioned on his furnishing them a play 
every year “if his health were good enough.” Of this con- 
dition he would appear to have availed himself, for he pro- 
duced only two plays subsequently to his contract, namely, the 
6 Mourning Bride.” a tragedy which appeared in 1697, and 
met with a success altogether disproportioned to its merits if 
we compare it with the standard dramas of both past and 
subsequent periods, but not if estimated by the tragedies of 
contemporary dramatists; and the “ Way of the World,” 
which appeared in 1700. This, though generally considered 
the most brilliant and finished of his performances, did not 
meet with popular favor, and Congreve, disgusted with the 
want of appreciation of the public, withdrew irrevocably 
from the stage. 

The unfavorable reception which the * Way of the World” 
encountered may have been partly owing to the reaction in 
popular sentiment occasioned by the appearance of Jeremy 
Collier's “Short View of the Profaneness and Immorality of 
the English Stage.” Congreve had rendered the strictures of 
this work particularly applicable to himself by appearing in 


Che character of Foresight was then common. Dryden calculated 
nativities, and Oliver Cromwell and King William had their lucky days, 


and Shaftesbury himself, although he had no religion, was said to regard 


; “a 
predictions fornson 
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print as the defender of the contemporary drama, and as he had 
decidedly the worst of the controversy, his new comedy, which 
seemed written expressly in defiance of his antagonist, was 
received in a manner to indicate the current of publie opinion. 

The wit of the “ Way of the World” is superior to that 
of any of even Congreve’s comedies. Mirabel and Millamant 
are perfect sketches of the fine gentleman and lady of the 
times, and the other dramat/s persone are admirable portraits 
of manners if not of character. But the outspoken immoral- 
ity, the utter heartlessness and the shameless manner in which 
witty profligacy is allowed to triumph over justice and decency 
were qualities to the hideousness of which the public attention 
had been too recently awakened for them to be overlooked ; 
and that a comedy allowed to have been a marvel of wit and 
pungency should have been unable to vanquish objections 
which, but a short period since, would have been regarded as 
of no weight, is a strong proof of the good already effected by 
the energetic, though perhaps somewhat injudicious reformer. 

We have not space to follow Congreve’s personal career ; 
his public appointments which elevated him suddenly from 
poverty to wealth ; his flirtation or intrigue with Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, and his friendship for Henrietta, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, to whom he bequeathed the bulk of his fortune. 
There is little in the life or writings of Congreve to interest 
us in the man or to lead us to desire a better acquaintance with 
him. As Lamb has justly remarked, * he has entirely excluded 
from his scenes not only anything like a faultless character, 
but any pretensions to goodness or good feelings whatsoever.” 
His characters are heartless tine ladies and gentlemen, whose 
sole object is to say witty things to one another, and their in- 
tense artificiality renders it difficult to enjoy the perusal of his 
plays except as a collection of brilliant bons mots. It is for 
this reason not easy for a modern reader to do justice to Con- 
greve. Only those who have witnessed a performance of 
“Love for Love” on the stage can form any idea of the fasci- 
nation of his comedies when represented by vifted artists—the 
flash and sparkle which keep the attention alive at every mo- 


ment, and the satisfaction with which audiences listen to the 


P. 2 - 
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dialogues of people for whom they really care nothing, merely 
from the brilliancy and point of their conversation. 
Congreve, like Wvycherley, made no scruple of borrowing 
scenes and incidents from the French drama. The scandal 
scene in the “ Double Dealer,” like that in the * Plain Dealer” 
of Wycherley, is taken from the “ Misanthrope;” the scene 
between Valentine and Trapland, in ‘* Love for Love,” is 
almost a literal translation of that between Don Juan and 
Monsieur Dimanche, and the marriage in disguise of Tattle 
and Mrs. Frail, who are “tricked into one another” while in- 
tending to entrap Valentine and Angelica, is a reminiscence of 
La Fontaine’s “ Ragotin.” It may be doubted, however, 
whether the English playgoers of Congreve’s time were sutfti- 


ciently familiar with the French stage to recognize or object 


to the plagiarisms. 

When Vanbrugh tirst appeared as a dramatic author, Col- 
lier’s * Short View” had not yet done its work; but the per- 
sonal example afforded by Queen Mary and the increased in- 
Huence obtained by the Puritan element since the Revolution 
had undoubtedly affected a considerable improvement in the 
tone of society. Virtue was recognized and respected, and 
vice, if tolerated, was no longer considered the chief qualitica- 
tion for social success. Of this changed tone Vanbrugh’s 
comedies give us an unconscious reflection. In his very first 
comedy, the * Relapse,” he has presented us with a high-minded 
and virtuous wife in Amanda, and he has shown an uncon- 
scious recognition of virtue in the*t Provoked Wife.” Never- 
theless, we must confess that of all the four great comedians 
of the Restoration, we find Vanbrugh the most disagreeable . 
His comedies read like the productions of an ancient rou, who, 
not finding among the youth of the day materials equal to his 
conceptions, rakes up the reminiscences of his own youth and 
retails them for the delectation of the present generation, gar- 
nished with such sources as age and memory alone can supply. 

“ Fear not to unchain thy tongue, 
Let thy scurvy fancies free, 
What is loathsome to the young 


Savors well to thee and me.” * 


* Tennyson’s Vision of Sin 
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Wycherley’s license has the freshness of youth and the 
effervescence of a period when society may be said to have been 
in a state of immoral intoxication. Congreve’s tine ladies 
and gentlemen are unreal, their heartlessness and profligacy 
does not shock us to the extent that the same vices would 
affect us in real life; for we feel as if they were mostly on the 
surface. But Vanbrugh’s characters are real flesh and blood— 
genuine men and women—and very bad men and women 
too. They do not disregard virtue like the heroes and hero- 
ines of Wycherley ; nor ignore its very existence like those of 
Congreve ; they distinctly and emphatically recognize its exis- 
tence, but only to treat it with contumely and derision. It is 
this element which gives to Vanbrugh’s comedies a flavor pe- 
culiarly distasteful ; that in them we find throughout a distinct 
recognition of the better qualities coupled with a deliberate 
and ostentatious preference of the worst. 

And yet in a literary point of view Vanbrugh’s comedies 
have their merits. There is a genuineness and vividness in 
his portraits which render them quite distinct from the flim- 


sy, half-unreal creations of the comedians of his day. His 
dialogue has little of the brilliancy and none of the refinement 


of Congreve; but his incidents are conceived in the genuine 
spirit of fun: and his situations, atrocious as many of them 
are in point of taste, are irresistible in their power of 
mirth. We do not realize how any audience could have 
tolerated the scene in the * Provoked Wife,” in which, while 
Mademviselle describes an interview which she professes to 
have witnessed, Razor ventures to act out each incident as she 
relates it; or that in the same play where Sir John Brute, 
taken before a magistrate in the dress of a parson—in the re- 
vised version it is that of a woman—electrifies him by a dis- 
play of drunken ribaldry and profanity ; to say nothing of the 
closet scene in the “ Relapse” and the interviews of Young 
Fashion and Coupler in the same comedy. But while we feel 
that they outrage every sense of decency, it is impossible 
to read them without amusement. In fact, Vanbrugh’s great 
forte was his humor, which is displayed in sudden situations, 
unexpected and startling dénonements and ingenious develop- 
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ments of plot, which give his comedies an interest akin to the 


t« 


comedies of -the present day. 


If Vanbrugh were born in 1666, as is generally supposed, 


he must have been past thirty in 1697 when his first play, the 
* Relapse,” was produced at Drury Lane. According to a 
stage tradition, it had been commenced some years previously, 
while the author was in the army, and was completed at the in- 
stance of a friend who had done him a pecuniary service; and, 
being one of the sharers in Drury Lane, was repaid for his ad- 
vances by the success of the new play. The very conception 
of the “ Relapse ” is characteristic of the traits which we have 
already remarked in Vanbrugh. Some few years previously, 
Colly Cibber had produced a play entitled * Love's last Shift,” 
of which the subject was the reclamation of a dissolute hus- 
band through the devotion of a faithful wife. Vanbrugh 
took the reformed husband to London, and carried him back 
to his old vices. We know of no play (not even the “ Plain 
Dealer” of Wycherley) in which the worst side of human 
nature is brought into more hideous and painful relief. Amid 
all, however, Amanda stands forth nobly, and, did she possess 
a little more delicacy and refinement, might be compared with 
the Lady in Milton’s Masque, encompassed by the rabble of 
Comus. But unlike her prototype, though she passes through 
the ordeal with honor unseathed, it is at the expense of a 
broken heart and a future hopelessly blighted. The characters 
and incidents of the underplot are more agreeable. Lord 
Foppington, Young Fashion, Sir Tunbelly Clumsy, and Miss 
Hoyden, though not in the least estimable, are highly amus- 
ing; and as we have really too little regard for any of them 
to care who wins or loses the game which is kept up among 
them, the changes and chances which give the advantage now 
toone and then to the other are thoroughly diverting. Sheridan 
improved the comedy in his altered version entitled, * A Trip 
to Searborough,” in which he gave the prominence to the Fop- 
pington party, and besides w ithdrawing Loveless, the hero of 
the “ Relapse” into the background, invented a dénouement 
for his flirtation with Berinthia, much more harmless and 
therefore more agreeable than Vanbrugh’s original conception. 
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Vanbrugh attempted to elevate the “ Relapse” to the dig- 
nity of the Elizabethan comedy by commencing to write it in 
blank verse; but the attempt was so evidently a failure that he 
soon abandoned it. Nothing can, in fact, be made more halt- 
ing or more inharmonious than the attempted versification of 
Vanbrugh ; it displays ignorance of the first principles of the 
art, and, if persisted in, must infallibly have ruined his come- 
dies for the stage. 

The comedy of the * Relapse” proved extremely popular, 
and Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields vied with Drury Lane in securing the 
services of the author. It was the former of these theatres 
that obtained the privilege of bringing out his second come- 
dy, the * Provoked Wife,’ which appeared in 1698. This 
comedy is a disagreeable picture of sottishness and grossness 
in the hero, Sir John Brute and his companions, which it may 
he hoped is at present extinct, although Thackeray’s Sir Pitt 
Crawley would lead us to infer that Sir John has still some 
descendants living, though fortunately not equally outrageous 
with himself. The gratuitous malice and falsehood of Lady 
Fancyful are equally unpleasing. and we find little more to 
respect in Constant or Heartfree, Lady Brute or Belinda. Still, 
the “ Provoked Wife” contains scenes of unusual drollery, 
which, to an audience not particularly retined or fastidious, 
must have been irresistible. It was at Drury Lane in the same 
year that Vanbrugh produced * Zsop”—a species of moral 
satire adapted from the French of Boursault, but which was 
conspicuously unsuccessful. Its dry and didactic tone had 
probably more to do with the indifference of the audience than 
its absurd anachronisms introducing individuals with English 
names and manners into the antechamber of an ancient Athe- 
nian Sage. It is difficult to account for the presence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Fruitful, Hobson, Roger, Mrs. Forgewill and Sir 
Polidoras Hogstye in Cyprus so many centuries B.C.; but 
the audiences of the seventeenth century would no doubt have 
overlooked this misconception had they found the play in other 


respects amusing. 


In 1702 Vanbrugh produced the “ False Friend,” a comedy 
of intrigue in the Spanish style, and entirely out of his usual 
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manner. This same year witnessed his first success as an archi- 
teet—the design of Castle Howard in Yorkshire, the seat of 
Charles, third Earl of Carlisle. On the strength of his double 
success as author and architect, Sir John organized among his 
acquaintances a subscription for a new theatre, of which he 
was himself to be the architect, and Betterton the principal 
performer, while the dramas enacted were to be the composi- 
tion of himself and Congreve. Unfortunately, the ambition 
of the architect outran the experience of the playwright. 
The theatre was so large and cavernous that the actors’ voices 
were utterly lost, and the situation was so far to the west that 
it was almost inaccessible for pit and gallery audiences. The 
fortunes of the theatre were not to be sustained even by the 
production of Vanbrugh’s best comedy, the ‘ Confederacy.” 

This comedy has been so highly lauded by the critics that it 
is hardly necessary to speak of it at great length. For variety 
of incident, oddity of situation and theatrical effect generally it 
is unrivalled; but it is, after all, a simple apotheosis of suc- 
cessful knavery. From Dick Amlet and Brass, the master 
spirits of the game, down to Corinna, the unsophisticated 
maiden, but “a devil of a girl at the bottom,” the dramatis 
persone are a group of outspoken tricksters, each trying his or 
her best to outwit the others, and finally getting rewarded in- 
stead of punished for their frauds. It is in fact characteristic 


of Vanbrugh’s comedies that knavery and treachery are always 


suecessful. The laugh in every case is on the side of the 
trickster. 

Even the popularity of the * Confederacy ” did not render 
ths new theatre a success. Congreve very soon deserted it, 
and left the task of sustaining it to Vanbrugh, who exerted 
himself so far as to produce in one season three adaptations 
from Moliére. He finally abandoned the speculation, and with 
it his career as a dramatic author. Some time afterwards he 
translated a slight French comedy, the “Country House,” and 
at his death left untinished an original new play, the * Jour- 
ney to London,” neither of which materially add to his literary 
reputation. 


The remainder of Vanbrugh’s life was devoted to archi- 
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tecture, in which he achieved a great pecuniary success, not- 
withstanding his litigation with the Duchess of Marlborough 
on the subject of Blenheim Palace, and the sarcasms which his 
ponderous style generally elicited. Of these the most familiar 
is the epitaph by Dr. Evans, in the following words: 
‘Under this stone, reader, survey 
Dead Sir John Vanbrugh’s house of clay ; 
Lie heavy on him, earth! for he 


Laid many a heavy a load on thee 


This was true in more senses than the epigrammiatist intend- 
el; for heavier even than the physical was the moral load 
which Vanbrugh laid on the souls of his contemporaries ; and 
if, as the * Confederacy ” intimates, the city magnates of his 
day prided themselves on imitating and even exaggerating the 
vices of the Court of Charles I], under the impression that 
they were thus acquiring the tone of fashionable life, it is to 
Vanbrugh and his fellow playwrights that no small portion of 
the fatal lesson is to he ascribed. 

It is a genuine relief to turn from these dramatists to Far- 
quhar: for whatever of taste or refinement may be wanting in 
the productions of this writer, in his comedies we emerge into 
a healthy moral atmosphere, entirely different from the per- 
verted one of his predecessors. Farquhar, in fact, gives us 
very much such an impression of the morals and manners of 
Queen Anne’s reign as is presented by Addison and Steele ; 
an age certainly not remarkable for cultivation or refinement 
among the masses of the people, but sound in morals, kindly 
in sentiment, and sincere in veneration for religion and 
truth. In these respects, Queen Anne’s reign compares favor- 
ably not only with its predecessors, but with those of the first 
two Georges, who succeeded her. Farquhar is a writer of un- 
bounded animal spirits, a mercurial temperament, quick and 
varnest sympathies, and abundant powers of invention. On 
the other hand, he has little real insight into character, and 
none of the high-bred tone indispensable in delineations of 
society and manners. Even his ladies and gentlemen are chief- 


ly remarkable for a certain pertness and flippancy of language 
which vulgarizes the tone of his best comedies. Yet are they 
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more agreeable than Congreve’s or Vanbrugh’s. The excesses 
of his men about town, and even the frauds of his adventurers 
appear to be the result of overflowing spirits and the love of good 
fellowship rather than of perverted instincts or vicious prin- 
ciples ; and when emergencies occur to develop them, their heart 
is always found to be in the right place. In one instance— 
Lady Lurewell—he has drawn a heartless and abandoned wo- 
man of quality ; but the sympathies of the piece are entirely 
against her; and if she escapes more favorably than she de- 
serves, we can see that it is only because in her case strict poet- 
ical justice would be inconsistent with the spirit of comedy. 
We have left ourselves space but for a cursory review of 
Farquhar’s comedies ; but this is the less to be regretted as 
his plays still keep possession of the stage and are better 
known than those of his predecessors. ‘ Love and a Bottle,” 
produced at Drury Lane in 1698, is the poorest. The 
* pert, low dialogue,” for which the author has been censured, is 
particularly conspicuous in this play; the incidents are ex- 
travagant, and are only partially redeemed by the picturesque 
denouement. The * Constant Couple,” produced in 1700, and 
its sequel, “Sir Harry Wildair,” in the following year, are 
much better. Sir Harry is an admirable creation. Reckless 
and dissipated, but not altogether profligate or unfeeling, we 
see in his worst periods a germ of excellence in his devotion 
to the Menor ot his wife, (supposed deceased), and we part 
with him in full confidence that Angelica’s return will ensure 
his effectual reformation. Lady Lurewell is more like a 
French /oreffe than an Englishwoman of quality, but we feel 
there is some palliation for her career in the early blight cast 
on her vouth, We hope the best for her for poor Standard’s 
sake, but feel no confidence in the duration of her repent- 
ance. The “Ineconstant,.” is a prose version of Fletcher's 
“ Wild Goose Chase.”* This comedy is still occasionally 


acted, and is always popular. The “Twin Rivals,” contains 


It has the brilliancy and vivacity of the original without the poeti: 
beauty ; but the dénouement, taken from an incident in actual life, is alto- 


gether an improvement on Fletcher. 
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too much heartless villainy to be agreeable ; but the villainy 
prospers only for a time, and satisfactory poetical justice is 
done at the conclusion. The * Recruiting Officer,” and the 
“ Beaux Stratagem,” are the best of Farquhar’s comedies, and 
are still favorites on the stage. In these plays we escape al- 
together from the tainted London atmosphere, and enjoy the 
genuine English country life. The moral tone of the * Re- 
cruiting Officer” is certainly not very high ; and even in the 
* Beaux Stratagem” Mrs. Sullen’s honor is almost too nar- 
rowly saved to accord with our modern ideas of propriety. 

With the accession of the house of Hanover a change was 
vradually effected in the style of theatrical entertainments. A 
taste for the melodramatic German school was developed ; for 
intricate plots, stirring incidents and strong situations ; also for 
sentimental heroes and heroines and a strongly enforced moral. 
Consequently, although the comedies of Wycherley, Congreve, 
Vanbrugh and Farquhar continued to be performed, their 
style was no longer popular among dramatic authors, and the 
artificial comedy proper may be said to have terminated with 
Farquhar, although Sheridan, more than half a century later, 
revived its spirit, though divested of its grossness, in the 
* Rivals,” the “School for Scandal,” and the “Trip to Sear- 
borough.” When we consider its general tendencies, the dis- 
appearance of the artificial comedy is not to be regretted. — It 
elevated vice into the dignity of a tine art; it stifled the nobler 
sentiments of our nature and gave currency to those the most 
degrading ; it invited the middle and lower classes to the prac- 
tice of profligacy and knavery, by presenting these qualities 
as the characteristics of their superiors, and rendered the thea- 
tre, which should be a school of morals and manners, the 
medium of the foulest corruption. When we read these plays 
we are at no loss to comprehend the traditional horror in which 
iuany conscientious people, even in our own day, regard every- 
thing connected with the stage. At the same time, we feel 
that the artificial comedy, like all other institutions, has its 
recognized place in literature and history. We can read it 
with interest, feeling that in its very literalness and freedom 
of speech it brings us into closed communion with those of a 
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by-gone age, and tells us that of their daily life which no pro- 
fessed writer on manners and morals could have done so well. 
It has done more; for in the dramas which have been pre- 
served to our own time, we have not only a description but a 
fac simile of the manners of our ancestors. In acting come- 
dy, each generation of artists, copying the manners and de- 
portment of their predecessors, we have the minutest pecul- 
iarities of dress and manner,as it were, photographed. We 
see how our ancestors dressed, walked and sat: what ceremo- 
nies they practised on salutation and leave-taking, and all the 
little details which no mere writer of history could catch, and 
of which no description could convey a full idea. For these 
reasons the remains of the old artificial comedies have a 
title to a place in our libraries, and to the perusal of all for 
whom the study of the real life of the past possesses an in- 


terest. 
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Arr. V.—1. Granmoer of Ornament. By Owen Jones. 
London. 1868. 

2. Principles of Decorative Design. By Curisrorner 
Dresser. London. 1872. 

3. Manual of Design. By Ricuasp Reperave, KR. A. 
London. 1876. 


4. Art Kdueation. By Watrer Suiru. Boston. 1572. 


5. Modern Art Edueation. [ts Practical and .€sthetical 
Character, Educationally Considered. By Prof. JosEPH 
Lana. Vienna. Being part of the Official Report on 
the Vienna World’s Fair, 1873. Translated with Notes. 
By S. R. Kornter. With an American Preface. By 


Cuarues B. Sterson. Boston. 1875. 


“No wonder (rod made a world to express his thought! 
Who that has a soul for beauty does not feel the need of crea- 
tingand that the power of creation alone can satisfy the spirit / 
When I thus reflect, the artist seems the only fortunate man.” 
Thus wrote Margaret Fuller, and in these few words she gives 
expression to the very soul of art. 

This need is universal; every one will recognize it as a 
motive more or less strong in his own life—the need to create, 
the desire to stamp upon something in this world the seal of 
his individual thought and effort. This it is which leads men 
in all conditions of life—even the savage and barbarous nations— 
after having satistied the physical wants, to turn at once to the 
ornamentation of their dwellings, their weapons and imple- 
ments. It is this longing of the human heart after the infinite ; 
this need to create as God creates; this love of nature, His 
work, and the desire to imitate it, which has produced art— 
perhaps we might better say, which is art. 

Although the same fundamental principles underlie both the 
tine arts and the industrial arts, it will be well for us to distin- 
guish clearly between them. Both depend upon Nature, the 
great lawgiver; both, if worthy the name of art, embody and 
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express an idea; yet the application of these laws is different 
in the two cases, as the idea expressed is different. In the fine 
arts, as for instance a picture, the effort is to present to us a 
truth in nature through the medium of another mind, to 
embody a living thought, to appeal to our intellect, our senti- 
ment, our affection; and it does appeal to us, as material nature 
never does, for it is nature brought near to us through the sym- 
pathy of human minds. The fine arts are the loving inter- 
preters of nature’s truths: this is their office and mission. 
And let it be here understood that mere copying of nature is 
not art. As one of our most eloquent art writers has said, “ so 
degrading a thing is deception even in the approach or appear- 
ance of it, that all painting which even reaches the mark of 
apparent realization is degraded in so doing.” * 

Another art writer says: “ Each and every art has its own 
mode of rendering nature—not necessarily implying decep- 
tion or complete imitation ; thus, for instance, the art of sculp- 
ture is a generalized imitation of form, and even the painter 
of high art does not desire to make his picture deceptively 
imitative, but listens with impatience to the remarks of the 


ignorant, who are apt to praise his work for this quality above 
others proper to it which they do not understand.” + 

In the ages of the past, when art reached its highest devel- 
opment among the Egyptians and the Greeks; in the days of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, both in fine art and ornamental 
art, it was always a representation of nature—an interpretation, 


never servile copying. Mere imitation, mere copying of na- 
ture, or copying of other styles or other works, without the 
inspiring motive of the original, has ever marked decline in 
art. Industrial art, on the other hand, is that art which shapes 
to forms of beauty our houses, fabrics, and all our articles of 
daily use; that art which first shapes the constructive form, 
then ornaments, embellishes, enriches, thus bringing the spirit 
of the beautiful into our daily lives and occupations. 


* Ruskin. Seven Lamps, p. 31. 


+ Wanual of Design, compiled from the writings and addresses of Richard 
Redgrave, R. A., p. 73 
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Prof. Smith defines ‘ndustrial drawing as a term which 
“may be taken to include instruction in such branches of 
drawing as will make all those engaged in industrial occupa- 
tions better workmen, through the improvement of their 
knowledge and elevation of their taste.” * 

Something of the difference between fine art and indus- 
trial art will be understood by considering the difference in 
their leading motives. In fine art the motive is to express an 
idea, to embody a thought ; in industrial art the first motive 
must ever be wse and fitness. First of all must be considered 
the utility of the object designed or ornamented, otherwise it 
becomes a hinderance and an annoyance, rather than a joy and 
pleasure. The ornament may be as ideal and poetical as pos- 
sible—the more so the better—but it must ever be subordinate 
to the idea of use. And any ornament which interferes with 
use is untrue to the leading motive. ‘ Ornament is essentially 
the accessory to, and not the substitute for, the useful.” + 

At the present day, especially in this country, there seems 
to prevail an idea that only those can be artists—that is, paint- 
ers and sculptors—who possess genius, which is regarded as 
some mysterious inborn power; but that any one can be an 
architect or an ornamental decorator. It is thought to require 
no unusual power and but little study to design patterns for the 
various manufactured goods, scarcely one of which, from our 
carpets and furniture, articles of dress, etc., down to our spoons 
and forks, but is embellished in some way intended to beau- 
tify it. That which is popular, that which is fashionable, or 
which for the time seems, to our uneducated taste, to be pretty 
is considered all-sufficient, and will be so considered until the 


general public, those who buy and use as well as those who 
supply, are educated to discern between the truly beautiful and 
artistic, and that which merely pleases on account of its novelty 


or startling effect. 
Many think that any one can fulfill the requirements of 
art applied to industry. The truth is, but little has been 





* Art Education. By Walter Smith, p. 11. 
+ Analysis of Ornament. By R. N. Wornum, p. 9 
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thought about it until lately, when world’s fairs and centennial 
exhibitions have brought the works of different nations into 
close comparison and competition. We forget that in days 
gone by no less an artist than Michael Angelo considered it no 
degradation of his great talent or his much loved art to become 
the architect of St. Peter’s, and still more, to paint its walls 
with those wonderful frescoes which are the admiration of 
mankind. Indeed, during the middle ages and later in the time 
of the Renaissance, the artist and the designer were identical. 
The great German, Italian and Flemish artists were alike the 
painters of the altar-pieces and the frescoes of the churches. 
They were also the designers of the furniture for churches 
and palaces; the designers of the chalices, the reliquaries and 
even the robes of the priests. 

In those days not only the design for the work but the work 
itself was done by hand, and, in a great measure, by the artists 
themselves. But since the use of machinery, the manufacturer 
has arisen, and designing has been left in many countries to 
another, and, we fear, in many cases, to an inferior class of ar- 
tists.* Many fail to realize that manufacture by machinery 
should give new motives and new opportunities to the de- 
signer. It is to be regretted that the various departments of 
art are so separated as they are in the present day. We need 
far more of the ideal and poetical element of the fine arts in 
our design. It is true the present state of things requires that 
the world’s work should be divided between a great number of 
people; but the specialist, while devoting of necessity (for art 
is long, and life is short), the greater part of his time to his 
own department, ought to gain all that he can of those kindred 
arts which must, more or less, enter into his own. And, until 
we learn to regard all art, even that of the decorator and de- 
signer, more’reverently, as worthy of the best power God has 
given to man, and to comprehend the spirit of genius more in- 
telligently, the fine arts must ever remain to us a mystery, and 
we shall continue to degrade the ornamental arts to a mere 
trade or craft. 


* Vide Manual of Design, p. 155. 
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The various styles of art and their modifications have grown 
up from different causes. Here and there through all the ages 
have arisen stronger minds with a more intense need and a 
keener perception of nature’s laws, which are the laws of the 
great Artist, the Creator of all, and they have influenced and 
led those about them, and stamped upon their works and the 
works of others the individuality of their own great minds. 
The styles have also been influenced by climate, by the national 
temperament, and more than all perhaps by that which was of 
most vital interest to them at the time, as religion ; indeed, 
religion, probably more than anything else has been the inspi- 
ration in forming the peculiarities of the various styles in art. 
In all ages, wealth has been lavished on temples, churches, and 
cathedrals. Upon nothing else has been expended so much 
labor and so much of the best art. It was natural that the 
sentiments of the prevailing religion should have been the in- 
spiring motive in the form and ornamentation of the places 
consecrated to their use, whether it expressed itself in the 
hieroglyphies of the Egyptians, in the purely zsthetic aspira- 
tions of the Greeks, who ever strove “to arrive at a perfection 


worthy of the gods”; in the conventional forms and tracery 
of the Mahommedans; or in the Gothic, and other forms of the 
(Christian styles. 


Before the days of railroads, steamboats and telegraphs, 
when the means of communication between the different nations 
and peoples were far more limited, the arts were shaped much 
more by local influences or by the leading minds in each country. 
Each age and each nation had a style of art peculiar to itself, 
a style which was the outgrowth of its own peculiar tempera- 
ment and character, and its particular stage of civilization. We 
see to-day that the works of China and Japan, the countries 
slowest to vield to the pressure for commercial intercourse, are 
markedly different from the modern works of other nations. 
There will always be marked characteristics and national pe- 
culiarities in the work of different countries, certainly in any- 
thing worthy the name of national art; but the tendency of 
the intimate relations of the present day, the influence of 
world’s fairs in bringing together the works of various nations 
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is to lead us to inquire: What has formed this or that peculiar 
style? And we naturally look back of the work to learn what in- 
fluences, and, more than all, what manner of art-education has 
led to the given result. Avrt-Science is the phrase which has 


been applied to the comparatively modern study of styles, of 


motives which have developed styles, and of the laws of art 
generally. A great deal of the best art has undoubtedly been 
in one sense, inspired, yet in no mysterious sense ; the greatest 
masters have been the greatest workers, the most diligent in 
study, for as Klesmer says, in Daniel Deronda, : “ Genius 
at first is little more than a great capacity for receiving disci- 
pline;” and art science is showing us more and more, every 
day, that although much of art must be an expression of the 
individual heart and mind, it must come from a fee/‘ny for 
art, as it is termed; yet the heart and mind may be educated 
to love and perceive art, and the feeling awakened and inten- 
sified by training. Even those who are undoubtedly inspired 
of genius, so far as genius ever is an inspiration, are con- 
sciously or unconsciously governed by certain laws and princi- 
ples—laws and principles which may be studied and learned. 
Art-Science is developing for us the ways and methods of art 
education ; and the people of America who have developed the 
public school system, are the people who will know how wisely 
and well to engraft upon it the roots of that branch of educa- 
tion which more than anything else can prepare them to com- 
pete successfully with older nations in the commercial contests 
which are undoubtedly to be the chief contests of coming years. 

Very few people on this side of the Atlantic have realized 
the great importance of art education until within a few years. 
We, the youngest nation, have of necessity devoted a large 
part of our first century of national existence to subduing a 
new country and establishing a new government. A large 
proportion of our people have heen engaged in agriculture 
and the mechanical arts, others in the building of cities and 
the various practical pursuits necessary for the establishment 
and maintenance of a new country and nationality. For many 
years, also, the energy as well as the lives of a large number of 
the noblest of our population has been given to one of the greatest 
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civil wars the world has known. Nevertheless, many mighty 
results have been accomplished, and now come days of peace— 
days, also, in which the means for providing the necessities and 
many of the luxuries of our national life are more than assured. 
The time has never been in the history of the world when all 
these things could be accomplished with so little manual labor 
as in America to-day. For, if we add to our rich inheritance 
of experience from other nations, all the labor-saving machines, 
for the invention of which America has so eminently distin- 
guished herself, we shall see that all the rude labor of agricul- 
ture, manufacture, etc., has never before been accomplished on 
such a magnificent scale with so little manual labor. David A. 
Wells claims that in the United States, since 1860, the average 
gain to the power of production has not been less than fifteen 
to twenty per cent.; and to prove this statement to be within 
reasonable limits, he refers to the fact that it is within this 
time that “the very great improvements in machinery adapted 
to agriculture have come into general use; that where, a few 
years ago, men on the great plains of the West cut grain with 
the cradle and sickle, toiling from early dawn to dewy eve, in 
the hottest period of the year, the same work may be done 
now almost as a matter of recreation, the director of a me- 
chanical reaper entering the field behind a pair of horses, with 
gloves on his hands and an umbrella over his head, and in this 
style finishing the work in one-tenth of the time formerly 
required, and in a manner much more satisfactory.” * 

We cannot think the inventive genius of our people is yet 
exhausted. Nor can we doubt that the proportion of produc- 
tion to manual labor will continue to increase; but even now, 
witness the result: many are standing idle in the market place ; 
but few are required to do the work and consequently but few 
get the places or the pay. What, therefore, shall be done with all 
this surplus energy? What shall be done to provide honest 
work and adequate pay for the many who justly demand it / 
Our answer is, Art education. This has ever been the case 





* From an address by David A. Wells, before the American Social Science 
Association, at Detroit, May 11, 1875. 
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when the physical necessities are satisfied and the necessary 
and practical affairs of life attended to: the energies of man 
being still unexhausted, his next step in the natural order of 
progress is A/t. 

Prof. Joseph Langl says of America, in his official report 
on the Vienna World’s Fair of 1873, that ‘so long as Ameri- 
ca is in her development, so long as the material aims of life 
are the only concern of her people, and so long as all the ener- 
gies of the country are devoted to these aims, there can be no 
thought of ideal aspirations. And whenever anything of the 
kind is proposed, the attempt is limited to the continuation of 
traditions brought over from Europe. But these traditions 
are more likely to wither than to flourish in so strange an at- 
mosphere. The productions of America in art, and especially 
in sculpture, are of European origin. Industry is bent upon 
usefulness, rather than upon artistic beauty, and individuality 
of taste is as yet out of the question. The leading cities of 
Europe will have to satisfy the wants of luxury in America 
for some time to come.”’* 

This has undoubtedly been true in the past, but is not the 
day near at hand when we shall have in this country sufticient 
interest and energy, in excess of that required to supply the 
material wants of life, to take another step upward and on- 
ward¢ Is this not sufficiently evident from the crowding of 
all the present avenues for work and occupation, and the num- 
ber of persons who are vainly looking everywhere for employ- 
ment? More education, and particularly art education, is 
undoubtedly the next step for us. Provide those who are un- 
employed with the ability to do that which cannot now be done 
in this country except by foreign educated artisans and work- 
men, and you will add at once to the material wealth of the 


country, as well as to its intellectual good, individually and 
collectively. 


It may be argued that many of those who are now out of 
employment would make very poor artisans or art workmen, 


Modern Art Education. By Professor Joseph Langl, of Vienna. Being 


part of the Austrian official report on the Vienna World’s Fair of 1873. 
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even if educated. This may be true regarding individuals; 
but when we as a people have become educated in the general 
principles of art, those who are suited to do the art work will 
advance to it, and leave other occupations to those of other 
endowments. 

Prof. Lang] still further says that, “taste can only be edu- 
cated by means of well organized Museums and thorough 
instruction in art in the schools; but in both these particulars 
America is still upon the lowest stage.” But the time has come 
for us to put forth serious effort to remedy this defect. Its 
importance to our national welfare is too obvious for comment. 
We can now produce all the corn, raw cotton, etc., for which we 
can find a market ; we can also supply in rude manufactures, or 
in manufactures requiring only ordinary mechanical dexterity, 
all and more than the demand, and also at the lowest price. Our 
products are not wanting in quantity: What now can we do 
to improve their quality, to make them compete successfully in 
the markets of the world 4 This country is not destined to be as 
Japan and China have been, exclusive and isolated ; indeed, 
the time for such exclusiveness is fast passing away even for 
them. Commercial intercourse of nations is becoming more 
intimate and reciprocal every day, and it is in the markets of 
the world and in competition with those of other nations that 
our products and manufactures must be brought. And where 
our national prosperity as well as our national reputation is at 
stake, it will not do for us to depend on our Yankee wit alone, 
nor on a policy of /udsse ofr 3 

In this broad and varied competition, the truly excellent 
will soon be sifted from the unworthy and meretricious. And it 
should be remembered that it is the art gua/ity of our manu- 
factures, far more than the material used, or mere manual 
dexterity, which will determine their comparative excellence. 
Charles Stetson forcibly observes that, * The different govern- 


ments realize that henceforth national supremacy must depend 
more upon industrial supremacy; and so for this peaceful 
warfare, not the less real because bloodless, each is arming itself 


with the best weapons that art and science can furnish, In the 
camp, soldiers are drilled no less than of old ; but in the schools, 
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children and youth are trained with a direct view to labor, as 
they never were trained before. Of all things, the pencil is 
recognized as the most efticient ally of the needle-gun. While 
the latter wins victories on the field of carnage, the former 
wins them in great industrial tournaments that bring together 
the rival products of the whole working world. In the one 
case it is a battle of bullets, in the other a battle of forms ; and 
Europe has learned that provision should be made no less 
against defeat in the battle of forms than in the battle of bul- 
lets.”* 

Intelligence and culture are, then, the elements of most 
worth to the individual or to the nation ; and so a manufactured 
article which has cost the least in material, and has employed the 
greatest amount of intelligence in its artistic construction and 
ornamentation, has added most to the wealth of the world. 
There is hardly any limit to the value which taste can add to 
any object regardless of the cost of the crude material. R. N. 
Wornum, in his Ana/ys/s of Ornament, very truly says: “ In 
early stages of manufacture, it is mechanical fitness that is the 
object of competition. As society advances, it is necessary to 
combine elegance with fitness; and those who cannot see this, 
must be content to send their wares to the ruder markets of 
the world, and resign the great marts of commerce to men of 
superior taste and sounder judgment. who deserve a higher re- 
ward. This is no new idea. Let us take a lesson from the 
experience of past ages. The vari-colored glass of Egypt, the 
figured cups of Sidon, the shawls of Miletus, the terra-cottas of 
Samos, the bronzes of Corinth, did not command the markets 
of the ancient world, either for their materials or for their me- 
chanical qualities ; not because they were well-blown, cleverly 
chased, finely woven, ingeniously turned, or perfectly cast 
these qualities they had in common with the similar wares of 
other nations—but in the gratitication of one of the most re- 
fined necessities of the mind in an advanced social state, they 
were preéminent—they were objects of an elegant cultivated 
taste. It is by this esthetic character alone, that manufactur 


*American Preface to Modern Art Education. 
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ers will ever establish that substantial renown which will in- 
sure a lasting market in the civilized world.” 

It is evident from this why French goods are so universally 
admired and sought, as well in European countries as in 
America. Why France, particularly in articles of dress, is ad- 
mitted to be the standard of taste,—because of the superior 
art-culture and refinement displayed in all her goods and 
manufactures. Not that the French, as a people, are endowed 
by nature with more genius; not that they were born origi- 
nally with a keener perception of the beautiful than the people 
of other countries, but because for centuries they have fos- 
tered and cultivated the artistic taste and skil!, not only of 
their designers and artisans, but all classes of their people by 
art schools and Museums. As has been truly said, her draw- 
ing schools form the true basis of her wealth and prosper- 
ity. If it were necessary to multiply examples, it might 
be said that while we have cotton, and cotton manufactories 
in such abundance in this country, we prefer the more beautiful 
calicoes and cambries of France and England. American la- 
dies have been accused of affectation in the purchase of foreign 
rather than domestic goods. It is considered by some as a 
whim of fashion that they prefer to have their hats from 
Paris; their laces from Brussels; their shawls from India. 

jut however much some may be influenced in this regard by 
fashion, there is a better and truer reason for this preference. 
And when American goods are equal to foreign goods in 
quality and beauty, the fact will be recognized in the purchase 
of our home products, for surely our people—even our fashion- 
able ladies—are not slow to recognize our own merit. 

It is a significant fact in this connection, that in 1870, the 
total value of the cotton goods manufactured in the United 
States, was $177,489,739, while the cost of the raw material is 
estimated at $100,000,000. It will be seen that the manufact- 
urer added to the value much less than the cost of the cotton. 
In England, on the other hand, the value added by the manu- 
facturer is much more than the cost of the raw material. 
Thus in the same year, their cotton manufactures yielded 
$447,096,000, of which the raw material cost $202,296,000, 
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And it must be remembered that cotton costs more there than 
it does here, and the labor ‘n manufacture much less.* 

What, then, was it that added so much to the value of English 
goods over the cost of the raw material? Artistic skill and 
taste. But must articles of luxury,and things of beauty continue 
to be furnished America by other countries, while she sends 
them in return cotton, corn, wheat and tobacco? Must she 
continue to import the products of skill and art, and export 
only the products of the soil and ruder manufactures 4 Will 
the people of the United States be content to remain as they 
now are by general consent at the foot of all the civilized nations 
of the earth in the art qualities of their manufactures? We 
trust not. 

Again, consider the cost of transportation. Charles Stetson 
has estimtated it would require 19,000,000 bushels of Ilinois 
corn to pay for three kinds of skilled artistic manufactures im- 
ported to America in 1873 from little Switzerland alone. The 
goods were watches, embroidered goods, silk and silk goods to 
the value of $9,839,464, at the place of shipment. How 
much less the cost in transporting these goods than the im- 
mense amount of corn (if the payment were :aade in corn), 
required to balance the account ! 

The political economy of art education is a question of 
great magnitude, and one which the limit of this article ad- 
mits of but few suggestions. 

Another important point, however, must not be overlooked, 
viz., the value to woman of art education, particularly of indus- 
trial art. It opens many new avenues of employment to her, 
the number of which has been always too limited for the many 
who, with refined and delicate natures, are obliged to earn the 
ineans of theirown support, and who wish to find in their labor 
itself some pleasure and satisfaction beside the dollars it brings 
to them. 

Prof. Waltes Smith testities warmly to the natural fitness 
of women for these occupations. After recommending the 
elucation and employment of women as teachers of art, he 


*Vide Modern Art Education, p. 25 
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says: “* There are also many branches of art workmanship re- 
quiring delicate fingers and native readiness of taste, which 
could be better performed by women than men. It seems to 
me that an infinite amount of good would be done by opening 
up the whole tield of art instruction and art industry to the 
gentler sex, and | do hope that whenever a great scheme of 
art education is founded, either here or elsewhere, there shall 
be absolutely no distinction made concerning the eligibility or 
disqualification of sex in the students.”* Ile also says, in 
speaking of the school at South Kensington, England, that 
there are more lady pupils than men, and that * the success of 
the lady pupils, to put it in the very mildest form, is greater 
than that of the male students, and this in the face of intinitely 
greater difficulties arising from limitations of subjects of 
study,” ete. 

In speaking of the school at South Kensington, we are led 
to the consideration of the new movement in favor of art edu- 
cation in England, Germany, France and other countries. At 
the first Universal Exposition in London in 1851, England 
found herself below all other European countries in the pro- 
duction of manufactures involving taste ; and the United States 
alone stood below her. She immediately put forth the most 
strenuous efforts to remedy this deficiency. The government 
made the most munificent expenditures ; they formed a new sec- 
tion inthe Privy Council under the name of the Science and Art 
Department, which had for its object the furtherance of science 
and art applied to industry. The South Kensington Museum 
was established in 1852, at an original cost of six millions of dol- 
lars, and an annual grant from the government of five hundred 
thousand dollars. This is not only a museum, but a school, 
and the head centre of art education in England. It gives in- 
struction in fine art and industrial art, and educates free of 
cost those who are thought to possess special fitness for art 
matters. They also established throughout the kingdom, in all 
the important industrial towns, art schools for instruction in 
drawing, modeling and designing. These schools are supported 


* Art Education, p. 29. 
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partly by the government and partly by local authorities and 
fees. In 1872 they numbered 122, and were attended by 
22,845 students, beside the 765 at South Kensington. They 
had also 538 evening classes for instruction in drawing to arti- 
sans.* 

At the second Universal Exposition in London in 1862, 
the art manufacture of England showed a marked advance- 
ment. The progress had been so rapid, so much had been 
accomplished in so short a time that even France began to look 
to her laurels. “ The following year the emperor appointed a 
large and able commission, which were divided into sections, 
to investigate the subject of technical education in particular. 
In 1865, this commission submitted an elaborate report, show- 
ing what the situation was at home and in all parts of Europe. 
They declared that drawing, with all its applications to the 
different industrial arts, should be considered as the prineipal 
means to be employed in technical instruction.” They made 
various other recommendations, which were acted upon at once 
by the government, “and the art instruction of France, which 
had so long been the best in Europe for industrial purposes, 
was in various points reconstructed and made better still.” + 

Germany also, notwithstanding her military exigencies dur- 
ing this period of art revival elsewhere, has not neglected her 
drawing schools. Immediately after the war with France, the 
authorities of the various industial towns of Prussia were called 
upon, in a circular issued by the Ministers of Commerce and 
Industry, to follow the example of France in the organization 
of drawing and industrial schools, and their attention was 
directed to the industrial importance of these schools, and to 
the fact that they form the true basis of the wealth of France. 
fegulations in regard to teachers of free-hand drawing and 
modeling in the industrial schools were prepared at the same 
time.” ¢ 


In Austria the movement in favor of art education is even 


* Vide Modern Art Education, 
+t Modern Art Education, p. 7. 


t /bid., p.9 
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more marked. The Museum of Art and Industry at Vienna 
is similar to the South Kensington Museum in England, and 
exerts an equally beneficial influence over the other schools of 
the country. But it is needless to speak of each country; the 
impulse has been universal throughout all Europe within the 
last twenty-five or thirty years, and everywhere the most gen- 
erous provision is being made by the various governments, and 
new art schools, new museums and new regulations are every- 
where established. These movements have been observed 
by a few thoughtful, practical men in this country, who in 
Massachusetts petitioned the Legislature to take action in 
the matter for that State, and in May, 1870, a law was 
passed including drawing among the branches which are 
required to be taught in the public schools, and requiring 
every city or town with over 10,000 inhabitants to provide an- 
nually for free instruction in industrial drawing. A few years 
later, or in 1875, a similar law relative to drawing in public 
schools, was passed in the State of New York. In Massachusetts 
the law was acted upon at once, and Professor Walter Smith, a 
graduate of South Kensington and for many years art 
master at Leeds, England, came over and was placed at the 
head of this department, with the title of State Director of 
Art Education. His efforts have been untiring, and the work 
in the public schools of the State have been most effectually 
organized. That a great deal has already been accomplished, 
even in this short time, in the public schools, the industrial 
schools (mostly evening schools), and the Normal Art School, 
organized in 1873 for the purpose of training art teachers, no 
one will doubt who visits their annual exhibitions in Boston. 
But we must remember that art is like a plant, of slow 
growth. With our most generous and earnest effort, and that 
wisely and judiciously directed, it will require many years to 
produce the ripe fruits of a national art. Not that we may 
not have marked improvement in our work within a few years : 
but as yet only a small number of our people realize the 
urgency of the situation, and when they are sufficiently alive 
to that, there must come long years of art training before our 


goods, our manufactures, and everything in which taste is or 
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may be involved, will show as the work of an artistically 
cultured people. 

A great deal lias been said by the enthusiastic for drawing 
in public schools, about draughting, designing, &c., in a way to 
lead the careless observer to suppose that special training in 
these departments in the public schools is desirable. This is 
not the idea or intention of those most judicious in art educa- 
tion; on the contrary, their aim is to give in elementary schools 
the first laws and principles of art, with sufficient practice to 
lay the foundation upon which the specialties of any of the 
various art pursuits may afterwards be built. 

Publie schools, private schools, or seminaries intended for 
general education can never take the place of art schools; but 
while the pupil is young, and his taste and character forming, 
he should be set in the right course in art as well as in other 
branches of education. It is impossible for any one to foretell 
what will be the taste or peculiar fitness of any child; but whether 
he is destined to become employed in art, or in matters in any 
way pertaining to art industry, he has, for his own individual 
good, just as strong a claim for the education of his taste and 
the correct formation of his artistic perception, as he has for 
the cultivation of his mathematical or scientific powers. He 
should learn the elements of art as he should learn the ele- 
ments of arithmetic; and when he has chosen his vocation, he 
should receive special training for it in special schools. 

With regard to the private schools and seminaries, patron- 
ized by the wealthier classes, it may be argued that many of 
their pupils, particularly girls, will not be obliged to follow 
any pursuit except for pleasure. But if it is not considered as 
a bread-earning element, is it not an element of vital import- 
ance in general culture? Is not the taste of the wealthy, who 
have the spending of large fortunes, worth cultivating‘ A 
great deal has been said about the lack of taste displayed in 
our architecture, particularly in our public buildings, also, in 
the furnishing of our houses. It is said that we spend large 
sums of money in foreign purchases which will not bear the 


test of art criticism. Would this be so, if our wealthy classes 
were educated in matters of taste’ If in school they had been 
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made familiar with classical art, or, indeed, with those styles 
of art which have been recognized as types of true art’ If 
they had been instructed in regard to the motives which wn- 
derlie their peculiarities, and the principles which make them 
beautiful? Could this not be as easily done, and is not a 
knowledge of the art and culture of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans as valuable as a knowledge of their wars, their 
battles, and their leading generals ¢ 

The great difficulty which will be experienced in this coun- 
try, indeed, which has already been realized, in the attempt to 
establish this new branch of education, is the lack of thorough- 
ly educated teachers and good models. But, let us ever bear 
in mind that Nature is the great teacher and the source of in- 
spiration for both fine art and industrial art. ‘“ Man,” says 
Owen Jones, “ appears everywhere impressed with the beauties 
of Nature which surround him, and seeks to imitate to the ex- 
tent of his powers the works of the Creator;”* yet the teach- 
ings of Nature are not always easy to apprehend, or her laws 
to understand. But we have our interpreters in the styles 
of past ages, the works of other countries, and in the leading 
genius of all times. Let us study them reverently and 
diligently— not copy them; let us search out the thoughts 
which have been expressed in all these different art languages 
and learn thereby how fitly to express our own art thoughts 
in our own national handicraft. 

“The future progress of ornamental art may be best se- 
cured by engrafting on the experience of the past the know- 
ledge we may obtain by a return to Nature for fresh inspira- 
tion. To attempt to build up theories of art, or to form a 
style independently of the past, would be an act of supreme 
folly. It would be at once to reject the accumulated experi- 
ence of thousands of years. On the contrary, we should regard 
as our inheritance, all successful labors of the past, not blindly 
following them, but employing them as guides to find the true 
path.” According toa proverb, “ all roads lead to Rome, and 
whoever is clearly conscious of his aim will reach it sooner or 


* Grammar oy Ornament, p. 15. 
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later. We can trust the native energy, independence and 
force of character of the American people to go the right way 
when once they are intelligently started upon it. The fear is, 
that they will go slowly and indifferently ; that they will waste 
precious time and fall still farther behind other nations. This 
danger is more likely from the immense wealth of this country 
in natural resources which prevents us from realizing the need 
to develop art resources. While our corn and cotton furnish us 
with so much wealth, why should we trouble ourselves farther ? 
will, we fear, be a serious question with us. We require the 
stimulus of some pressing need to urge us to greater and 
nobler effort in this direction. History shows that great things 


have been done from the pressure of circumstances, but we are 
contident the pressure for art education will yet be felt and 
that our people will rise equal to the occasion. 
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Arr. VI.—1 The Daily Record of Current Events. By rue 
ParrisAn Press oF THE Untrep States. 1877. 


be 


Lin pr ach Jie yt Trials tor P. culation in Office e L876. 
3. Reports of ( ongre ssional ( ommittees Olt Keke ction lrauds, 
C's dit Mobilier, ete, 1874-5. 
4, Trials ot Indite 7 Officials and Li tanlting (rove raiment 
CV rks. 1875-6. 
“When the wicked beareth rule the people 
mourn.’’—//ebrew Scriptures. 
** Malé imperando summum imperium amittitur.” 


Syrus. 
** Ily a des méchants quiseraint moins dangereux, 
s‘ils n’avaient aucune bonté.’’—LaXRochefoucauld. 


Wuen this article shall have been put in type the contest 
over the Presidency in the United States will be ended, and 
Mr. Rutherford B. Hayes inaugurated as Chief Magistrate of 
the Republic. Such at least is the present tendency of political 
events. 

It is not our purpose in the brief space at our dis- 
posal to discuss the legality or the propriety of the means 
made use of to secure the success of Mr. Hayes, or the defeat 
of Mr. Tilden ; or to examine the personal merits or demerits 
of either of these very respectable politicians ; much less the 
merits or demerits of either the two great political parties in 
the United States who are at present struggling with sleepless 
vigilance for supremacy in the government of the nation and 
the possession of the national spoils. Our position in_poli- 
tics is at an altitude we hope that removes us from the 
suspicion of partisan feeling, and enables us to command 
a wide perspective of the political field and the course and 


conduct of the political campaign. We rate it chief among 


our negative virtues to be no politician. But, nevertheless, we 
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are not altogether blind to the course of political events, or 
without convictions of a positive character relative to the dan- 
gers which beset that course. What we say here and now, 
therefore, is but a prelude to what we shall attempt to say in 
a future number of the /eview. 

It is idle to disguise the fact that the political situation in 
the United States is one of great gravity. It is not because of 
the success in the government of one party or the defeat of 
the other; the country is accustomed to events of that kind. 
Neither is it because a President has been—or will be—* count- 
ed in” instead of elected: the country is also used to that. 
[t is rather because the chief object of the contending politic 
al parties in the United States, ¢s the possession of the govern 
ment and the control of its patronage. The spoils of oftice 
and the greed of place have become paramount to either meas- 
ures or men. The government has become a political machine 
ty aggrandize political power and pecuniary profit, and is 
accordingly diverted from its just intent and object— the 
management and conservation of the temporal interests of 
the nation. 

[t is not too much to say that the best informed of both 
parties in political matters were mutually agreed as to the re- 
sult of the election twelve hours after the polls had closed on 
the 7th of November last. There was then no doubt in the 
minds of any of either party as to the success at the polls of 
the national Democratic ticket. Twenty-four hours later the 
best informed én government counse /s—the politi ral organs ot 
the administration—were contident of the success of the na- 
tional Republican ticket, and have continued to be so ever since, 
regardless of the complexion of the election returns or technic- 


al defects in the qualification of some of its electors. And it 


was with good reason. The key State in the arch of the ad- 
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ministration success was /n the control of administration can- 
vassers and government officials, As time wore on and returns 
came in from Southern parishes, those favorable to the admin- 
istration were joyfully received by it as valid; those unfavor- 
able, as fraudulent, or “bulldozed,” and therefore invalid. 
And to one conversant with the local election laws, which had 
been ingeniously—perhaps wisely—framed by supporters of 
the party in power to meet and provide for just such an emer- 
gency as had come, it was as clear how the “ count” would end 
as any other inevitable event in nature—as the course of wind 
and rain, the ebb and flow of the tides, or the procession of the 
seasons. After months of delay the inevitable is on the eve 
of consummation; and the Republican organs who knew so 
well the government policy from the beginning have been 
proved to be true prophets. The suspicious fact that the politic- 
ally wise in this juncture were administration organs may be 
a pure coincidence; but no American politician in possession of 
his wisdom teeth has sufficient confidence in the political hon- 
esty of his political opponents, or is sufficiently ignorant of 
party engineering—not to say chicanery—to attribute this 
strange confluence of circumstances to a coincidence—and 
least of all a democratic politician. Be that as it may, we can 
but fear that our astute republican brethren have set a prece- 
dent of party engineering which their opponents will some 
day be too likely to follow with all the modern improvements 
thrown in. That they will then give measure for measure, 
press down and running over, one can readily believe who is 
familiar with that party’s antecedents. 

We attach but little importance to the tricks which parties 
practice on each other in their strife for success, contemptible 


as they proverbially are; nor has either party a right to com- 


plain of the other in that regard. When men play for stakes 
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it is expected that they will make the most of their hand; and 
one would justly be rated weak or imbecile who should volun- 
tarily fail to take advantage of a lead to make a point and win 
a prize. We repeat, therefore, that it is not so much the method 
and means by which a political party achieves triumph in the 
government, as it is the use which it makes of its triumph. 
No nation has yet seen the day when fraud was not practised 
in its elections; we fear no nation ever will. The people, how- 
ever, havea right to expect protection from whichever party 
gains the ascendancy, whether it be gained by fraud, or force, 
or otherwise ; and to complain and even to rebel when the sue- 
cessful party fails to give them the needed protection. And 
all history shows that a government which fulfills its function, 
provides for the social welfare and prosperity of its subjects— 
the people—is triumphantly supported by them, though the 
means made use of by it to gain power were so vile as to make 
the name of man a disgrace to his origin, even though it be so 
low as Darwin says it is. 

Nor does it make much difference what kind of a person 
wears the crown, or sits in the presidential chair, or which 
party gains the ascendancy in the government, so that compe- 
tency is at the helm. Political virtue bears neo necessary rela- 
tion to personal virtue. A good man may be a bad ruler, and 
a bad man a good ruler; and a party of the lowest respecta- 
bility may save a country which has been ruined by a party of 
the highest. These statements may seem paradoxical to many ; 
but their truth is tooapparent on the pages of history to make 
it necessary to cite illustrations. It is true it is more becom- 
ing that the central figure in the government should be a per- 
son of dignity and self-respect, and of sober, temperate habits ; 
neither smoking nor chewing; given to wine bibbing nor to 


horse racing; gluttony nor idleness. And if he be familiar 
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with the science of government it would be no disadvantage 
to him. But so that he fulfill well his part, or prove no hin- 
derance to others doing it for him, it is practically a matter of 
little importance whether he have brains or lack brains, or 
whether he be virtuous or vicious. In one of the most critic- 
al periods of the Reformation in England, be it remembered, 
a boy but afew years old sat on the English throne. And in 
another period in English history equally critical, not only for 
the cause of the Reformation, but for the political life of the 
English nation itself, a woman wore the crown. The people 
were, nevertheless, preserved and the cause of liberal Christianity 
maintained. The demagogue in politics, in office or out of it, 
either overlooks or is ignorant of these things when he tries 
to persuade the ignorant voter that the fate of the nation 
hangs on the election of his favorite man to Congress or to 
the Presidency. 

Above and beyond then, the strife of parties and the tricks 
of demagogues, the political outlook in the United States is by 
no means encouraging. The experience of ancient Rome is 
being lived over again. He who holds office is a patrician; he 
who does not isa plebian. The country is being mobilized 
into offices and places for political aspirants; and the people 
are being taxed for their maintenance. Before the war of the 

tebellion there were less than thirty thousand office-holders 
and place-men in the nation. Now there are, it is said, more 
than a hundred thousand of them; and any man who makes 
himself more than ordinarily serviceable to the party in power 
is rewarded with a salaried place, even though a new one has 
to be created for him. Even so good a man as Mr. Lincoln in- 
dulged in this anomaly. It has come to be regarded as a mat- 


ter of course that a man who has done his party the best ser- 


vice must have the highest place in its gift.. Accordingly the 
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attorney who lately defended the republican cause before the 
electoral commission, is named by general consent for Secretary 
of State under the prospective administration. Unless “we 
vreatly mistake the man he will decline the proffered reward, 
and content himself with his present position, which is su- 
perior to any within the gift of his party—and vastly more 
honorable. Moreover, a good lawyer may not unlikely make a 
poor Secretary of State. 

If this vast army of oftice-holders were needed in the gov- 
ernment service to do the legitimate work of the government, 
there would be no just cause of complaint. But the worst of 
the matter is that many of the places are mere sinecures with 
good salaries. Many, too, are mere honoraries, like the custom- 
house chiefs and principal postmasters, who draw large salaries 
and leave the actual work of their offices to men with small 
salaries ; while they, themselves, attend to packing caucuses, 
nominating conventions, and rewarding loyal camp followers 
with subordinate positions, at the public expense, in place of 
those who are disaffected or suspected of political heresy. One 
of the most pitiable political sights we remember to have seen 
of late was the rush of office-holders, above the rank of a cus- 
tom-house weigher, many of them self-elected delegates, to the 
convention which nominated the prospective incumbent of the 
White House. And anvisier set of hairless bipeds it is impossi- 
ble to imagine! Each had his specific in the form of a man 
and a political * plank” to “save the country!” Altogether 
the spectacle reminded us of the conduct of certain hungry 
beasts of prey wild with the scent of game. And, indeed, it 
was game these men sought. 

But how strange the spectacle of conventions of oftice- 


holders and office-seekers, the one republican, the other demo- 


cratic, passing resolutions recommending Civil Service Reform ! 
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That of a convention of tailors resolving in favor of sans-cud- 
/otism would be no comparison to it! The reform of the 
Civil Service, indeed! The ery of Civil Service Reform has 
heen raised so long and so often, by demagogues of both politi- 
cal parties, that the phrase has become a by-word, and the _re- 
form itself a synonym for a farce. We very much doubt if a 
majority of those who are most clamorous in the demand for 
Civil Service Reform have any just, comprehensive conception 
of what they mean by the terms, or of the means by which it 
is to be effected. 

In our view, to reform the Civil Service in the United 
States is to reform American politics. The twain are insepar- 
able. The reform of the Civil Service, means first, filling the 
ottices with competent persons—with men and women qualitied 
by education and training to faithfully perform the official du- 
ties required of them. 

In the second place, it means separating the offices from 
the rewards of political service. It is quite obvious that so 
long as office is a prize to be won by other means than faithful 
service /1 office, there can be no reform in the Civil Service ; the 
right man can never sueceed to the right place, except by a 
happy coincidence. And it is unreasonable to expect efficiency 
in the government service on any other system of procedure 
than that which is followed in the trades and professions, viz. : 
Apprenticeship. Government servants are made such, not born. 
If they ever become competent in their positions, 7¢ must be 
through promotions, not appotntme nts; in the same way pre- 
cisely that bank officers are made, or’ merchants, journalists, law- 
vers, physicians, generals, and other experts in trade, science 
and art. An expert in one calling may be a fool in another. 


A grand speaker is very generally a poor writer. A fine chem- 


ist has been known to be a bungling theologian. The success- 
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ful politician is apt to be a failure in statesmanship; and all 
know that a noble General has made an ignoble President. 
The history of the United States is crowded with the record of 
lives of good men whose reputations have been wrecked, 
and the men themselves put under a shadow through all eter- 
nity because of the disregard of these obvious truths. They 
were faithful in some things and their political (self-seeking) 
friends falsely persuaded them that therefor ethey were quali- 
tied to do other things. Alas! How many political wrecks there 
are, at heart good men and true, who have had good reason 
to wish to be saved from their political friends. Of them it 
must be written: Damned from undue ambition for office! 
Would heaven that our rulers might learn wisdom from these 
things, and at least save their friends if they will not save 
themselves. 

In the third place, Civil Service Reform means putting 
down the emoluments of the offices so low as to remove them 
from the category of things to be coveted by the vain and ambi- 
tious. It should be born in mind that the laws which govern 
the performance of ofticial trusts do not differ from, or are no 
exception to, those that govern the performance of other trusts. 
In general, the man who barters for a price for service is in- 
capable of rendering a faithful service. His eve is so firmly 
fixed on the reward that he is necessarily oblivious of the service. 
The fitness to do begets a love for the thing done; and the love 
of any work or service, official or otherwise, is the sole inspira- 
tion for the highest achievement in such work or service. For 
this reason we say: Remove the Civil Service of the nation 
from the temptations of cupidity. Otherwise no radical re- 
form in it can rationally be expected. The place should seek 
the man, and not man the place; and we repeat, we should 


rate any man, froma police constable to a chief magistrate, 
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untit for a position which was voluntarily sought by him. In 
general it is the idler and the shirk that seek places of prefer- 
ment. The life of ease and of easy-gotten gains tempts them 
to seek posts requiring little exertion and large emoluments. 
Nothing is more natural than that persons of such character- 
istics should prove in oftice to be either knaves or fools. 

On the other hand, a man who is competent to fulfill posts 
of trust and responsibility never wants for them. He finds 
the world’s work so immense and near at hand, that his hands 
are always full ; and he advances by steady process, by toil and 
sweat, from little things to great achievements. Besides, the 
most competent workers are willing to work for the least com- 
pensation; and it is an interesting fact in the history of the 
world’s industry, that the greatest and most meritorious toilers 
in art and science, in literature and the productive industries, 
have always had the least pay. The love of their work and 
the devotion which such love inspires, mentally unfit them for 
craftiness in trade, or sharp practice in exchange. And it is 
so in this country to-day. It is the political drones in possess- 
ion of sinecures, that draw the largest salaries. The men and 
women who do the work in the secretaryships, custom-houses, 
post-oftices, etc., etc., who live by work rather than wit, are 
under, rather than overpaid. 

In the fourth place, therefore, Civil Service Reform means 
the rigorous abolition of sinecures. Let every unnecessary 
ottice be forever dispensed with, and the drones who fill it 
turned adrift, or put to hard labor. If it be necessary to re- 
ward political camp-followers for doing the dirty political work 
of the party, let it be by fees and not by a system that perpe- 
trates frauds on the Civil Service and corrupts the industry of 
the nation. 


It will be seen, therefore, that the reform of the Civil Ser- 
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vice is an undertaking easier conceived and advocated than ex- 
ecuted. It is no wonder that the spasmodic attempts to reform 
it have failed. It is idle to expect the chief-magistrate of the 
Republic to initiate it, because it is a party that is in power and 
notaman. Besides, if he were conscientious, it might involve 
his own abdication in favor of some one better fitted for his 
position than himself. But no political party is unselfish enough 
to permit its chief totake suchastep. And in respect of a party 
taking the lead ina reform which would strike off the official 
heads of its own faithful followers and supporters, the prospect 
of that is remoter still. To the victors belong the spoils. Men 
have been known to voluntarily lay down the sceptre and aban- 
don posts they were ill-yualitied to fill; but the history of the 
world affords no example of a party pursuing that course. We 
doubt if it ever will. Party chiefs and party demagogues and 
politicians may talk reform, may mean reform, nay, may even 
earnestly and conscientiously desire reform of the Civil Ser- 
vice; but the power they have to contend with is stronger 
than any of them, and that is exerted in quite an opposite direc- 
tion. The thirst for power and profit has seized upon the 
common tind, and like an epidemic, yields not to good in- 
tentions of conscientious rulers, or the pious protests and en- 
treaties of political parties. It is like a poison that has infect- 
ed the blood of the nation. Nothing, we fear, but a fearful 
eruptive disease, will save it! 

The oceasion calls for strong men in the public service— 
philosophers—they * to whom the highest has descended and 
the lowest has mounted up.” In spite of being the richest coun- 
try in the world in soil, climate and natural resources, the peo- 
ple are becoming the poorest. New York has more paupers 
than Paris; Massachusetts than France, in proportion to their 


populations. The people are out of work and bread, and little 
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children are dying of want, while the political dead-beats in 
Congress are wrangling over men for the Presidency, neither 
of whom has proved himself fit for the position! Business 
men are anxiously waiting the tinal settlement of the “grave ” 
question, vainly hoping that it will be followed by the revival 
of business. But business will not revive upon its settlement. 
The question of Resumption—the forlorn hope of the nation 
—will next be in order. When that vexed question is detini- 
tively adjusted business will surely revive and prosperity come, 
say the hoping, trusting people. Perhaps they may, but we 
feel not so sure of it. It costs too much to run the govern- 
ment, for which labor is sorely taxed; the government has too 
large an interest debt, which the people have to pay ; 
and there are too many individual capitalists supported by this 
interest account, and who are, therefore, retired from business 
and industrial pursuits—being independent of work or busi- 
ness—to permit us to be hopeful of the near political and in- 
dustrial future of the United States. The reduction of the 
interest account would somewhat relieve the hard pressed tax- 
payer, and compel the best blood of the nation to leave bro- 
kerage, banking, life insurance and genteel leisure, and to en- 
gage in productive industry for support, and thus to give em- 
ployment to millions who are now vainly begging for bread, or 
quietly dying of starvation because of being too proud to beg. 

But howsoever indispensable these measures may be to 
relieve the anomalies of the political situation, they are not 
suflicient for the present occasion. The nation is in most ur- 
gent need of political philosophers, otherwise statesmen, in 
the cabinet and other posts of responsibility, to direct the 
affairs of state, and see that every man has his meed of oppor- 
tunity to do a man’s part in the body politic. It is vastly more 


important to civilization in America that the avenues of indus- 
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try —of work, trade and exchange—be opened to the people, than 
that a man of any particular color or shade of belief, political 
or otherwise, be elected to the Presidency. Idleness is the 
bane of a people; and the triple monstrosity poverty, pauper- 
ism and crime is its legitimate offspring. We maintain, there- 
fore, that it is a grave fallacy in a government to pursue the 
exploded policy laisse 2-fuire, and neglect to place competent 
men in charge of the Ship of State, especially in one of the 
greatest economic storms the world has seen. Let us hope that 
the government of the United States will appreciate the emer- 


gency of the hour and prove itself equal to the occasion. 
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NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


HISTORY. 


Norse Mythology. By Prof. R. B. ANDERSON. Crown, S8vo., pp. 478. 
Chicago: Messrs. Griggs & Co. 1876. 


IN this book Prof. Anderson has placed the English speaking public 
under great obligations for the creditable manner in which he has presented 
an interesting subject—that of Northern Mythology. The subject is not new 
to scholars, of course. Nor isthe presentation of it novel. Still, this is the 
first attempt that has come to our knowledge, to give a coherent, consistent 
account of the primitive theology of our Icelandic neighbors. We give the 
volume a hearty welcome. 

Prof. Anderson begins his book with a definition of Mythology : 

“Mythology,” he writes, “is a system of myths, a collection of popular 
legends, fables, tales or stories, relating to the gods, heroes, demons, or 
other beings, whose names have been preserved in popular belief. Such 
tales are not found in the traditions of the ancient Greeks, Hindoos and 
Egyptians, only, but every nation has its system of mythology ; and that of 
the ancient Norsemen is more simple, earnest, miraculous, stupendous and 
divine, than any other system of mythology, of which we have record. * * 

e 4% When we claim that the Norse mythology is more @zine than 
any other system known, we mean by this assertion, that the superior God 
is mentioned and referred to oftener, and stands out in a bolder relief in 
the Norseman’s heathen belief than in any other.” 

He tells us how the principal gods of the Norsemen, as in all mythoio- 
gies, were the forces and elements of Nature personified. Odinis symbolic- 
al of the over-arching vault of heaven, his one eye, the sun. Frigg, his 
wife, is the fruit bearing earth; Balder, his son, represents the summer 
light; Thor, another son, is the tempestuous storm king. When witnessing 
the mighty conflicts of the elements, the terrific thunder storm, the black 
murky clouds shutting out the light of the sun, they said, the god Thor was 
fighting with giants; riding over the vast expanse of the heavens in his 
thunder chariot, and launching his huge hammer with frightful force against 
the rebellious giants. The thunder is his wrath; the gathering of the black 
clouds, the drawing down of his eyebrows ; the rolling of his chariot over 
the mountain tops, the peal. When he wrathfully blows his red beard, it 


is the rustling of the storm blasts before the beginning of the thunder. 


We say in our prosaical manner, that the seasons revolve in their course, 
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regularly following one another. The Norseman relates, that the bright god 
Balder (the summer son) was pierced to the heart with a thorn thrown by 
Hoder (the dreariness of winter), at the instigation of Loke, (the destroying 
element in Nature). The hostile powers of Nature they conceived to be 
Jétuns (giants). They were Frost, Fire, Sea and Tempest. The beneficent 
powers, such as the sun, the summer-heat, the productive earth, &c., were 
gods. The universe was divided between the two, each striving for the as- 


cendency 


‘ How pleasant were the wild beliefs 
That dwelt in legions old, 
Alas! to our posterity 
Will no such tales be told 
We know too much ; scroll after scroll 
Weighs down our weary shelves, 
Our only point of ignorance 
Is centred in ourselves.’ 


And again, he writes 


“All the so-called disagreeable features of mythology are nothing but 
distortions brought out by ill will or by a superficial knowledge of the 
subject ; and when these distortions are removed, we shall find only those 
things lovely and of good report. ” In its original 
form this mythology was common to all the Teutonic nations, and it 
spread itself geographically over England, the most of France and Ger- 
many, as well as over Denmark, Sweeden, Norway and Iceland. But when 
the Teutonic nations parted, took possession of their respective countries, 
and began to differ one nation from the other, in language, customs, social 
and political institutions, and were influenced by the peculiar features of the 
countries which they respectively inhabited, then the germ of mythology, 
which each nation brought into its changed condition of life, would also be 
subject to changes and developments in harmony and keeping with the 
various conditions of climate, customs and political institutions, and othe 
influences which nourished it; while the fundamental myths remained com- 
mon to all the Teutonic nations. * * It is only in Iceland that 
anything like a complete record of this ancient Teutonic mythology was 
put in writing and preserved.” 

It would rather appear that Professor Anderson had become lost in the 
Norseman’s lore, and buried himself amid the beauties of Icelandic 
frostery, in the following remarkable eulogy on the Elder Edda :— 

“The poems of Elder Edda show us what the myths of Greece would 
have been without a Homer. They remain huge, wild and fragramentary ; 
full of strange gaps rent into their very vitals by the strokes of rude centu- 
ries; yet like the ruins of the Coliseum, or of the temple of Paestum, stand- 
ing aloft amid the daylight of the present time, magnificent testimonials of 
the stupendous genius of the race which reared them. There is nothing 
beside the Bible, which sits in a divine tranquility of unapproachable no- 


bility, like a king of kings among all other books, and the poem of Homer 
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itself, which can be compared in all its elements of greatness with the Edda. 
There is a loftiness of stature, and a firmness of muscle which the poems 
of the same race have never reached. The only production that can be com- 
pared with the Elder Edda in profoundness of thought is that of Shakes- 
peare, the Hercules Thor of English literature, that heroic mind of divine 
lineage, which passed through the hell-gate of the Roman school-system 
unscathed. The obscurity which still hangs over some parts of the Elder 
Edda, like the dim shadows crouching on the ruins of the Past, is the result 
of neglect, and will in due time be removed; but amid this stand forth the 
boldest masses of intellectual masonry. We are astonished at the wisdom 
which is shaped into maxims, and at the tempestuous strength of passion, 
to which all modern emotions seem puny and constrained !” 

One can scarcely be surprised at the enthusiasm of the author in his 
high admiration of the Eddas, even if they have only read the Eddas 
through the means of translators. They are, as he says, “the boldest masses 
of intellectual masonry.” One is struck, however, with the boldness of his 
assertion, that nothing beside the Bible and the poems of Homer, can be 
compared in elements of greatness with the Elder Edda. We wish he had 
given us proof of his statement by citing illustrations. In the absence of it 
his broad assertion that the only production beside the two books before 
mentioned, worthy of comparison with the Elder Edda, is that of Shakes- 
peare, will scarcely be admitted by the thinking world. The field of com- 
parison seems too limited when we think of the hymns of the Rig-veda, the 
sublimity of thought exhibited by Menu in his account of the Creation, the 
poems of Milton, &c. 

Perhaps the lapse of time has cast a glamour over those Icelandic poems, 
the grandeur of whose conception we admit ; but we fear they have over- 
wrought the judgment of Prof. Anderson or he would not venture to com- 
pare them with the master conceptions of the Greek and Hebrew poets. It 
is a pleasant study, surely, to unravel the old myths, reaching into the depths 
of the minds that produced them. Their religion reveals to us the spirit from 
which they emanated. Through a nation’s mythology we reach the radical 
of their history ; and by understanding the cause we can better judge of the 
effect. Our author probes deep when he writes: “ Their religion is the soul 
of their history. Their religion tells us what they felt; their feelings 
produce their thoughts ; and their thoughts were the parents of their acts.” 

Prof. Anderson, in closing presents these questions: “ Shall we not have 
northern art? We have southern art (Hercules and Hebe), we have oriental 
art (Adam and Eve), and will not some one now complete the triology by 
adding Locke and Sigyn? Ay, let us have another Thorwaldsen, and let 
him devote himself to xorthern art. Here isa new and untrodden field for 
the artist. Ye Gothic poets and painters and sculptors! why stand ye here 
idle?” 


This volume of Norse Mythology is an important acquisition to American 
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literature. Here we have condensed in one volume the knowledge which 
before we were compelled to seek in many works. It is a book showing 
learning and research, The volume is handsomely printed in clear, legible 
type and on good paper, attractively bound in cloth, and richly stamped in 
black and gold, and altogether does credit to the beautiful art of book-making. 


BELLES-LETTRES. 


Words; their Uses and Abuses. By WILLIAM MATTHEWS, LL. D. pp. 384. 
Chicago: S.C. Greggs & Co. 1877. 


In the volume before us Dr. Matthews has succeeded in presenting a 
great deal on an interesting subject in an interesting manner. The work, 
like the subject, has evidently been the growth of years. Indeed, the 
author distinctly says that it is the outcome of a lecture on Words he 
wrote and delivered twenty years ago. And “ being much interested in the 
subject he continued from time to time to make notes of his thoughts and 
readings upon it, till at length the lecture grew into a volume.” (Preface). 
[t is in this way that any work worthy of binding and preservation matures. 
It is only the fungous species in literature, as in vegetation, that is the 
growth of a night. 

So, too, in the collection of materials for his work, the author has drawn 
freely from all accessible sources Von nova, sed nové, he admits has been 
his aim; presenting the thoughts of others even more than his own. We 
like this feature of the volume, since the quotations are mostly from the 
masters of thought and diction, and include their tersest expressions. He 
would have given better satisfaction to students and novices in literature, 
however, had he taken more pains to indicate the authors and, books from 
which citations are drawn 

Unlike what one would suppose from the title, “‘ Words, their Uses and 
Abuses,” the work is a series of discursive essays on words and their chang- 
ing significance, rather than a treatise on terms, etymology, &c. The course 
pursued by the author is unlike that of Dean Alford, Mr. Moon, or even of 
Mr. White. He does not, like the above-mentioned critics, dwell so much 


on the misuse and abuse of the “ Queen’s English,” as on the derivation and 
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significance of words and phrases. Nor does he unfortunately confine him- 
self to this useful field of inquiry. It would have been to the advantage of 
students of literature if he had. Be that as it may, his method is preémi- 
nently discursive ; dipping into physics here, and philosophy there ; discuss- 
ing abstract science, metaphysical subtleties.and ethical problems, all in the 
same essay. Philosophical gossip is thus mixed up with interesting disqui- 
sitions on words all through the book. The dryness of the subject is much 
relieved in this way it is true; but this advantage, if it be one, is secured at a 
fearful drain on the absolute value of the work to the student, The author 
has aimed evidently to make his book popular by this means; and we think 
he has succeeded in doing so. Many people will find it more satisfactory 
than the average novel of the period. 

But we demur at Dr. Matthews’ philosophical views. His disquisition 
on miracles, for example, is lacking in breadth and comprehensiveness. He 
speaks of miracles as disturbing or interrupting “the established order of 
things,” “in the same way that the will of man continually breaks in upon 
the order of nature. There is not a day, an hour, zor a minute, in which 
man, in his contest with the material world, does not divert its course, or 
give a new direction to its order.” (p. 218.) To say nothing about the ques- 
tionable grammar of this extract, we take exception to this narrow view of 
nature, The absurdity of the claim that man can disturb, by any act of his, 
the order of nature, must be seen at once when one reflects that man is him- 
self a part of nature, and that any act he can possibly perform is quite with- 
in the “ order of nature,” and never, by any possibility, outside of it. “ That 
which perceives,” very truly says Dr. Thomas Brown, “is a part of nature as 
truly as the objects of perception which act onit.* The scientific concep- 
tion of nature comprehends the universe of things, linking matter and force 
into an indissoluble oneness—Monism. But in respect of miracles our 
author further observes: 

“The miraculous character of an event is not a matter of intuition or 
observation, but of inference, and cannot be decided by testimony, but only 
by reasoning from the probabilities of the case. The testimony relates only 
to the happening of the event; the question concerning the ature of this 
event, whether it is or is not, a violation of physical law, can only be deter- 
mined by the judgment after weighing all the circumstances of the case. 
No event whatever viewed simply as an event, can be so marvellous that 
sufficient testimony will not convince us that it has really occurred.” (p. 219.) 
Now thetruth isthat nothing is gained by referring questions of the miracu- 
lous to the judgment and reasoning powers, “the competency of the con- 
clusions,” etc., over that of experience and testimony of Mr. Hume, which 
our author assails. The only test of the miraculous, it seems to us, is in se- 
parating an occurrence from its legitimate cause or antecedent. An event 
supposed to bea miracle, ceases to be such as soon as its legitimate ante- 





* Philosophy of the Human Mind. 
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cedent is found. And we have no doubt that the alleged conversion of the 
water into wine on a certain memorable occasion, or the raising of the dead 
or the healing of the sick on divers other memorable occasions in the life and 
career of the divine Jesus, were effected by means quite as legitimate and 
natural, as that by which water is made from two impalpable gases, or sig- 


nals transmitted in advance of time, between the two continents. In res- 


pect of the occurrence of miraculous events and surprising phenomena, 


the wise head will reserve his decision upon their methodus medendi until 


their laws and antecedents have been duly investigated And the “ experi- 
ence’ of mankind has proved that mystery is often like a vapor, which is 


dispelled by advancing light. And if the race can wait long enough we 


have no doubt that sufficient light will be reflected on the so-called miracu- 
| 


ous to make them appear quite consistent with the natural and divine order 
of all sublunary things. 

Phere are many other points in philosophy touched upon by Dr. Matthews 
to which we except; but we have space to mention but one more. He 
rightly accepts Cicero's definition of the word Education, but fails to see its 
metaphoric character. He thus falls into the error of saying, since to edu- 


cate the mind is to nourish it—educat nutrix—that knowledge is the food of 


the mind :—* It is tood above all things which the growing mind craves ; and 
the mind's food is knowledge. th * [n an ideal system this (discipline, 


etc.,)and the nourishing the mind by |with] wholesome knowledge would pro- 
ceed simultaneously [he school lesson would feed the mind, while the 
thorough, patient and conscientious acquisition of it would gymnaze the in- 
tellect and strengthen the moral force [faculties]". (pp. 228—!.) 
are mostly ours, 


Che italics 


Now it is a manifest error to suppose that the mind is nourished by 
means which differ in anywise from those that nourish the body. Speaking 
literally as we ought to do on all philosophical subjects, brain and mind are 


one and indivisible, and they cannot be separated except by a mental effort 
an abstraction. That which nourishes the one nourishes the other, namely, 
food—alimentary substances—bread and meat and water ;—and believe us, 


oat-meal and coifee is better mind food than knowledge! The acquisition 


of knowledge sustains the same relation to the mind that swinging the sledge 


or the “ Indian clubs,” does to the body. Both are wasting processes, actualh 


impairing body and brain instead of nourishing either. The nourishing processes 


follow on during repose by the absorbents taking up plastic matter from the 


blood In strictly scientific terms, therefore, to gymnaze the brain and mind 


is to correlate alimentary matter into brain-substance and ideas ; in precisely 


the same manner that muscular force is correlated from such matter in the 


brawny arm of the blacksmith, or gymnast. This is the actual truth of the 


matter; and should our author or reader have any doubt on the subject, let 


him engage in prolonged and intense thought on an equally prolonged fast ; 


or indulge in hard manual labor with his stomach persistently empty. 
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Such a test would be more conclusive to the ordinary mind than any 
metaphysical disquisition on the subject in the English language. 

Moreover, in the old metaphysical sense of mind, to which Dr. Matthews 
seems to adhere, knowledge is not food for the mind—-except in respect of 
memory. A very inferior mind may be a storehouse of knowledge. On the 
other hand, a very superior mind may be deficient in knowledge. Manya 
modern school boy actually knows more-—possesses more knowledge--than 
did either Plato or Socrates, or both together. But in actual capacity to 
think and feel, in breadth of conception and power of analysis these men 
were masters without a superior. Knowledge was certainly not the pabulum 
that nourished ¢heiy minds. 

But these are faults of philosophy, and detract in a minor degree only 
from the usefulness of Dr. Matthews’ really learned and excellent book. 
The work lacks neither learning nor erudition. It is written, too, in a style 
simple and clear; the author's views are illustrated by comparisons broad 
and apposite ; and the book itself is printed in the highest style of the typo- 
graphical art. We notice many defects in proof reading which certainly 
ought not to exist in the “Seventh Thousand ;” and, moreover, some mis- 
placed words and defects of grammar are to be found. A few of these 
anomalies we have indicated in the foregoing pages. 

In concluding our brief notice of this fine book, we cite the following 
paragraph, simply for the opportunity it gives us of endorsing it 

“Tt is a mistake to suppose that a language is no more than a mere col- 
lection of words. The terms we employ are symbols only, which can never 
justly express our thought, but shadow forth far more than it is in their 
power distinctly to impart. Lastly, there are in every language as another 


has tersely said, a vast number of words, such 


, 


as sacrifice, sacrament, mys- 
ery, elernity, which may be explained by the idea, though the idea cannot be 
discovered by the word, as‘is the case with whatever belongs to the mystery 
of the mind. And this of itself is enough to disprove the conclusion which 
nominalist would draw from the origin of words, and to prove that, what- 
ever the derivation of ‘ truth,’ (may be) its etymology can establish nothing 
concerning its essence ; and that we are still at liberty to regard it as inde- 
pendent, immutable and eternal, having its archetype in the divine Mind.” 
(p. 234.) 


Harold. A Drama. By ALFRED TENNYSON. I6mo., pp. 170. 


Boston. James 
Osgood & Co. 1877. 


The period embraced in this drama is of short duration. It begins just 
before the death of Edward the Confessor, and ends with that of Harold, the 


last of the Saxon kings, at the battle of Hastings, Oct. 14, 1066. 


The first 
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scene opens in an apartment of the king’s palace at London. Several 
courtiers are gazing with consternation at a comet. Morcar is made to ex- 
claim, showing the superstitious terror that prevailed in the eleventh cen- 
tury at the appearance of an unusual phonomenon in the heavens: 
** It glares in heaven, it flares upon the Thames, 

The people are as thick as bees below, 

They hum like bees—they cannot speak—for awe ; 

Look to the skies, then to the river, strick 

Their hearts, and hold their babies up to it! 

I think that they would Molochize them, too, 


To have the heavens clear ! 


Dire forebodings fill their minds lest some great calamity broods over 
England. While they are watching the comet, Harold appears, and soon 
after Edward ; Harold is work-wan and flesh-fallen, and the king, speaking 
gratefully of his twelve years of service, Harold thus petitions : 

** And after these twelve years, a boon, my king, 
Respite, a holiday ; thyself wast wont 
To love the chase; thy leave to set my feet 
On board, and hunt and hawk beyond the sea! 
Edward.— What, with this flaming horror over-head ! 
Harold. — Well, when it passes then!” 

Edward at last yields bis consent with great reluctance ; but bids him 
keep clear of Normandy. Harold embarks for Flanders, but is wrecked on 
the coast of Ponthiers. He falls into the hands of Grey, Count of Ponthiers, 
who relinquishes his prisoner to William, Duke of Normandy, on the pay- 
ment of a large ransom. William takes Harold to Bayeux, and refuses to 
release him, save on condition that he take an oath to use all his influence 
in securing to William the crown of England on the death of Edward, who 
is failing rapidly. His struggle with his conscience in taking an oath, 
which he has no intention of keeping, is finely depicted. (Act II, scene 2.) 
If he refuse to take the oath, his young brother Wulfnoth, who was com- 
pelled to remain as hostage of his father’s good faith at the Court of William, 
and himself, will be retained as prisoners. His presence is imperative in 
England;—Edward is dying; part of England in revolt; and intrigues are 
in progress to separate Edith (the King’s ward, and his own betrothed) 
and himself, and immure her in a convent ; and Aldwyth, the widow of the 
late king of Wales, plotting with her brothers to become, through the union 
of herself and Harold, Queen of England. Malet, a Norman noble, but 
loving England because of his mother’s native place, tries to persuade 
Harold to yield and take the oath, saying 

* Then, for my mother's sake, and England’s sake, 
Chat suffers in daily want of thee, 
Obey the Count’s command, my good friend. 


Harold. iow, Malet, if they be not honorable ? 


Seem to obey them 


Better die than lie 
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Mailet.—Choose, therefore, whether thou wilt have thy conscience, 
White as a maiden’s hand ; or whether England 
Be shatter’d into fragments. 
Harold.—News from England ? 
Mailet.—Morcar and Edwin have stirr’d up the Thanes 
Against thy brother Tostig’s governance ; 
And all the North of Humber is in one storm. 
Harold.—\ should be there, Malet, I should be there ! 
Madet.--And Tostig’s in his own hall, on suspicion, 
Hath massacred the Thane that was his guest, 
Gamel, the son of Orme ; and there be more 
As villainously slain ! 
Harold.—My God, I should be there! 
I'll hack my way to the sea ! 
Maiet.—Thou canst not, Harold! 
Our Duke is all between thee and the sea, 
Our Duke is all about thee like a God; 
All passes block’d! Obey him, speak him fair, 
For he is only debonair to those 
That follow where he leads ; but stark as death 
To those that cross him! Look, thee, here is Wulfnoth ! 
I leave thee to talk with him alone, 
How wan, poor lad, how sick and sad for home! 
Harold.—Poor brother, still a hostage ! 
Wulfnoth.—Y ea, and I 
Shall see the dewy kiss of dawn no more. 
Make blush the maiden white of our tall cliffs ! 





Thou canst make yield this iron mooded Duke 
To let me go! 
Harold.—Why, brother, so he will, 
But on conditions. Canst thou guess at them ? 
W'ul/noth.—Draw nearer. I was in the corridor, 
I saw him coming with his brother Odo, 
The Bayeux bishop, and I hid myselt. 
And he spoke, and I heard him, 
‘* This Harold is not of royal blood, 
Can have no right to the crown,”’ and Odo said : 
‘* Thine is the right, for thine is the might;"’ he is here 
And yonder is thy keep ! 
Harold.—No, Wulfnoth! No! 
Wulfnoth.—Yea, but thou must not this way answer him ! 
Harold.—\s it not better still to speak the truth ? 
Wulfnoth.—Not here! or thou wilt never hence nor I: 
For in the racing toward this golden goal 
He turns not straight nor left, but tramples flat 
Whatever thwarts him... . 
For my sake, oh! brother! oh! for my sake! 
Harold.—Poor Wulfnoth! do they not entreat thee well ? 
Wul/noth.—| see the blackness of my dungeon loom 
Across their lamps of revel, and beyond 





Che merriest murmurs of their banquet, clank 
The shackles that bind me to the wall! 
Harold.—Too fearful still! 
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Wulfnoth. Oh, no, no—speak him fair! 

Call it to temporize and not to lie ; 

Harold, I do not counsel thee to lie 

The man that has to foil a murderous aim 

May, surely, play with words! 
/Hlarold._-Words are the man. 

Not even for thy sake, brother, would | | 

s/fnoth. Then for thine Edith ! 


Harold.— There thou prickst me deep 
Wulfnoth.—And for our Mother England ! 
Harold. Deeper still! "’ 


Harold at last consents, and takes the oath; but when he sets out for 


home, and not perceiving his brother, he asks William the reason, and re- 





ceives answer that 


* Wulfnoth is sick, and cannot tollow 
We have learned to love him, let him a little longer 


Remain as hostage tor the loyalty of Goodwin's house.” 


Che king on his death-bed names Harold as his successor, and he is 


crowned. William invades England, conquers it, and Harold is killed. 
lo avert the curse that rested on him if he married Edith, and to please 
the people, Harold made Aldwyth his Queen. Edith finding his remains 
on the battle field, becomes crazed, declares herself his wife, falls upon his 


corpse, and dies 





Phe author makes some happy thrusts at many realismis applicable even 


to the present time, such as Stigands remark 


* For in this windy world ot ours, 


What's up is faith, and what's down is heresy.” 
Ihe dialogues are also interpolated with forcible Comparisons, as when 
describing the fluctuating star in the comet 
* Like you, there’s a star 

That dances as mad with agony 

Ay like a spirit in hell, who skips and flies 

Po right and left, and cannot scape the flame ;’ 
and abound in apt comments. The character of the wily Tostig is well 
drawn by Leofwin in a few terse sentences 


‘** He has as much of cat as tiger in him, 


Our Tostig loves the hand, but not the man.” 


And again 





* Tostig ! sister, galls himself ! 





He cannot smell a rose, but pricks his nose 


Against a thorn, and rails against the rose.” 





The drama is wanting in strong dramatic power, although there is often 
richness and felicity of expression in it. It will be widely read and widely 


praised—of course—if for no other reason, because the poet-laureate wrote 
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it. Were it published without a name we can imagine it would fall flat on 
the public taste, and a second edition be long delayed. 


hook of Poems. By Joun W. Cuapwick. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1876. 


Lyric and dramatic poetry is the popular poetry of the present moment, 
and meditative verse is not clear to the average reader. But here and there 
a poet arises whose verse is sweet and singing, and sufficiently in sympathy 
with the common thoughts and feelings of humanity to win recognition. Per- 
haps the pastorate of a church is a good and wise preparation for the expres- 
sion of experience in song, at once enlarging the sphere and vision of life, 
kindling the sympathy and making vivid, ideal dreams of excellence, and 
thus broadening and intensifying the insight and the personality of the poet’s 
song. Asa rule, this peculiar pastoral training expends itself in every day 
life in ministering to the need of the poor and distressed of the congregation ; 
but if there be mental activity, poetic fancy, and time and strength to spare 
to work out in verse, the verse will surely be the product of a true, busy, 
serious life, and possibly please a sincere and thoughtful audience. 

“A Book of Poems,” by John W, Chadwick, is a book of meditative 
verse ; not restricted to the sights of the inner eye alone, but teeming with 
the joy and beauty of nature most delicately and felicitously described, and 
linked with the inner experience of the soul. The first division, ‘‘ Poems of 
Nature,” are also poems of personal experience. The first four in the book, 
“My Barnacles,” “‘ Whitsuntide,” ‘‘By the Seashore,” and “ Nirvana,” are 
types of this division, and sweet, melodious poems, which show keen per- 
ception of beauty, an intense love of nature, and a loving consciousness of 
her mother gifts of refreshment, stimulus and healing for the human spirit. 
Perhaps, “ By the Seashore,” is the smoothest verse in the book, and a lovely 
sea-picture it is, 

In the second division, “ Poems of Life,” the same notes are struck, but 
an additional note added, which makes the chords richer. The author still 
feels the beauty and glory of nature ; still, he interprets her by his own soul, 
borrowing the experience of others and wraps it round with his own 
communings and glorifies it with tender imaginings and loving sympathies. 
These poems will be appreciated by all those who have loved and suffered, 
and who has not! The thoughts are those which are familiar to our best 
moods, but which are often left dumb in the soul. To find them nobly and 


truly expressed is to obtain a profound joy and relief. The struggle for 


; 
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expression is often exhausting and baffling, and to read one’s own thoughts 
in the well chosen words of another is a great delight, as one recognizes 
unexpectedly an old friend, fresh and bright with health, and clad in lovely 
apparel. 

These two divisions surpass the third, in force and variety, as if the 
fingers of the musician had tried to grasp another note, yet of a large 
chord, and had failed to reach it, and thereby blurred the elder notes. 

In reading modern religious verse, the thought sometimes arises, that 
the old power and spirituality of the Catholic hymns, spring out of the 
seclusion of the monkish life. Isolation from life’s affairs and people may 
serve to concentrate the whole passion of the soul on invisible things. Be 
that as it may, their hymns as a whole have never been equalled, although 
many have been written on a greater variety of topics and sentiments. 

Perhaps Mr. Chadwick will yet achieve that triumph. 

While so much may be said, from a poet's point of view, commendatory 
of Mr. Chadwick's verses, we cannot but feel that the hour demands a high- 
er consecration on the part of servants and disciples of Christ than indul- 
gence in song and versification. The exercise of a reverent, trusting faith, 
a hopeful, cheerful disposition, and sweet, tender sentiments, is all very well ; 
but when nine-tenths of mankind are under the wheel and in want of the 
necessities of a healthful, rational existence, the occasion calls for strong 
speech and vigorous action, especially from those who were commanded to 


visit the sick, feed the hungry and clothe the naked. 


Jn the Levant. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 12mo. pp. 374. Boston 
James R. Osgood & Co. 1877. 


We have before us a continuation of the account of Mr. Warner’s travels 
through the East. He carried us in his first volume, A/ummics and Moslems, 
over the land of the Pharaohs, along the sacred river, and past the gigantic 
pyramids, looking, as says Chataubriand in Les Martyrs, “like the mourning 
portals of Egypt, or rather like some triumphal monument reared to Death 
to commemorate its victories. Pharaoh is there with all his people, and 
their sepulchres are around him.” We lost our pleasant and instructive 
companion for a time, however, but he has again taken us up, and we travel 
with him over the well-trodden highways and bypaths of the Orient. The 
tediousness of the despicable roads is much relieved by his breezy chats 


about the peculiar characteristics of the various peoples, scenery, Xc. ; 
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showing his love of nature and the beautiful in his many allusions to 
mother earth’s fairest gifts to man—flowers. 

Landing at Joppa, we are led through that ancient city to Jerusalem and 
its environs; visiting all the principal points of interest, except Bethel, 
Shechem, Samaria, Nazareth, and the Sea of Galilee ; touching upon all the 
places made sacred to the Christian by their association with the Divine 
Tragedy, and lingering amid the spots which the heroes and sages of Biblical 
literature have rendered forever memorable. 

Mr. Warner’s graphic pen causes a shadowy phantasmagorian vision of 
the ancient traditions to rise before us from the almost forgotten centuries, 
and we hold sweet converse in the dim shadows with the ancient master 
Spirits, silent, but not dead : 

* And ever something is, or seems, 
That touches us with mystic gleams, 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams.” 

Returning to Joppa, we take the ship for Beyrout, Damascus, Baalbec, 
Constantinople, and then sail along the Greek coast. 

He enlivens the sameness of the way, which so many have explored 
before him, by his racy and pertinent remarks on the impositions practised 
by the natives on the credulous and unsophisticated pilgrims; and also by 
giving us an interesting insight of the manner in which Turkish justice is 
administered ; how the aggressed is punished instead of the aggressor. 

The blindfolded figure of justice does not exist as a mere symbol alone 
under Turkish dominion; her scales perform rather strange freaks sometimes 
in better regulated countries. 

We miss, however, a certain enthusiasm in Mr. Warner's descriptions. 
His word-pictures are forcible, and correct in every detail ; but they lack 
a certain warmth of color; they fail to enlis. the sympathies or to carry our 
imagination captive to the scenes he depicts; we feel as though we were 
looking at some grand picture, faithfully delineated, but merely the repre- 
sentation, instead of being brought in contact with the reality itself. 

As we finish the last page and close the volume, we seem to catch the 
faint echo of the retreating centuries, with their philosophers, statemen, 
orators, sculptors, and heroes, slumbering in the dim past, and only the 


ravages all things: 


_ : F z 
‘* Time buries graves. How strange, a buried grave! age 
Death cannot from more death his own empire save.” ere Hi 


The work is printed on inferior paper and cheaply bound, defects ‘un- 
usual in books published by Messrs. Osgood & Co. 


—e 
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>. 


memory of their lives left to the following generations. It is thus that time* 
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Corinne ; A Story of Italy. By M™e pEStaév. Translated by Miss L. E. 


LANDON. Svo. pp. 172. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
1877. 


(MONG the few works of fiction that live and increase the posthumous lustre 
of the name of their writers stands preéminent this work of M™* de Staél. 
rhe readers of the Review will surely not expect us to set before them the 
well-known character of Corinne. Its pages have already borne testimony 
to its merit, amply illustrated with copious citations from the original. 
Chis edition of the Messrs. Peterson, however, purports to be a new trans- 
lation, in which many errors and imperfections of the previous translations 
have been carefully avoided. So far as we can judge without critically 
examining its pages, we believe its claim to superiority over other transla- 
tions to be well-founded. The Messrs. Peterson have done a service to 
English readers of light literature, in placing so good and cheap an edition 
of a celebrated work before the American public. 


Whitefriars ; or the Davs and Times of Charles the Second. By the author of 


—— Xc. Philadelphia lr. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


PHeRE isaclass of books and periodicals written in the interest of 
authors and publishers rather than that of readers. The “ Whitefriars” 
belongs to that catevory We do not say that books of this sort are devoid 
of a certain kind of interest to the reader. They do certainly enchain the 
attention of a large class of readers, who read to kill time and for amuse- 
ment, and who, perhaps, would otherwise waste their leisure in worse 
pursuits than reading fiction with an admixture of historic fact. One can- 
not, however, but feel some degree of commiseration for the individual who 
cannot find in real history sufficient to interest him without having it 
dressed up in a fiction of plots and adventures. It is like administering 
homeeopathic pellets in molasses or apple-sauce. The vehicle is worse 
tasting than the medicine; and he who should indulge in such a folly 
would be put down as ridiculous or weak-minded, or both. It is to be 
regretted that there are so many people who make so poor a use of their 
ability to read and write as to write and read books of this kind. We 
cannot but feel that all concerned—writer, reader and publisher—could 
make better use of their time, money and talents. While this is an honest 
sentiment in respect of this book, we rate it the equal in literary merit of 


Miss Miilbach historical series, if not that of Alexandre Dumas. 
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Archology ; 0 the Science of Government, By S. V. BLAKESLEE. 12mo., pp. 
164. New York and San Francisco: A. Roman & Co. 1876. 


SCIENCE | 
i| 

} 
THIs modest little volume is an attempt, as its name implies, to define 
the science of goverment, or to reduce the science of civil control to pre- 
cise terms and limitations. Notwithstanding the works of Paley, Combe, 
Spurzheim, Wayland and Dr. M‘Cosh, on moral science we sympathize with 
the author when he says that, “in the all important science of government, 1] 


bearing directly upon the welfare of nations, and affecting the interest of : 





] 
| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
every intelligent (or otherwise) being, this failure of a scientific treatment has 
been most remarkable”—preface. ) 

Archology should be taught in the primary schools and form a part of i] 
every child’s education; and the little work before us could be used with i 
advantage in such schools as a text book. It is concise, free from redun- i 
dancies or unnecessary verbiage, nicely printed and substantially bound. 
One oversight may be noted: We have looked through its pages in vain 
to find any acknowledgment of the labors of Dr. Spurzheim, or reference 
to his work on a similar subject—“ The Natural Laws of Man.” 


Silver and Gold, and their Relation to the Problem of Resumption. By S. DANA 
HorTON. S8vo., pp. 176. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke, Jr, 1877. 


THis book is an examination of the relative merits of the single and 
double standards of money, and is an able presentation of the superiority of 
the double standard of silver and gold in a comparative ratio by the con- 
sentaneous action of nations, over the single standard of gold,as shown 
from the commercial and metallurgical points of view. The writer exhibits 
some acquaintance with the science of political economy, but not enough to . 
prevent the disclosure of some errors. These, however, are not sufficiently 
important to impair the practical value of his book, which is really an | 
important contribution to the subject, and particularly apropos in the 
present agitated condition of the legislative and commercial mind. He 
States (p. 144) what is quite true, that if the nation agree upon a certain 
legal ratio between gold and silver the market value of the metals as 





merchandise will consequently conform’ to the legal value of the metals as 
money. 


There is, perhaps, a lack of perspicuity in parts of the book. For in- 
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stance : “ To-day, in a world encompassed by telegraph-wires, railroads and 
steamship lines, the solidarity of the money market has not done away with 
local and international values, the averages of prices, the general value of 
money follows in every country their own laws.” We apprehend that the 
average reader would have some difficulty in understanding the meaning of 
this passage. As it appears to us it is not correct, because it is a maxim 
in political economy that the average of metallic prices throughout the world 
is controlled by the laws of international trade, and not by the local laws of 
any country. 

Che work is cheaply and neatly gotten up and does credit to its publish- 
ers [he author exhibits extensive research and intelligent use of the ma- 
terials at hand. The subject is treated meritoriously and timely ; and we 
hope the volume will be widely read, to the end that proper legislation on 


the subject may be sustained by an educated public opinion. 

















Liz Complaint, Dy spepsia and Tleadac he. By M. = HOLBROOK, M. D. 
pp. 141. New York. M.L. Holbrook & Co. 1876. 


Cuts little volume is full of common-sense suggestions on common-place 
subjects, intended for the people rather than for the profession. But if we 
mistake not, the profession generally would be profited by their perusal. 
Che author believes “the time will come when it will be a greater disgrace 
to have headache, dyspepsia and liver complaint than to violate all the rules 
of grammar in composition [writing] and speech.” It is well to encourage 
that hope; but the day when such a rational view of health shall come is 
evidently far away. 

The author rates a good diet as the most important auxiliary of health— 
nay, he rates it higher than that: ‘‘Good diet is an essential part of a good 
education.” And we entirely agree with him in that view, and wish our 
boarding schools, physicians, and mankind generally, could be brought to 
appreciate its full significance. 

Those unfortunate members of the race who are weary of the daily 
round of dosing and the heavy draft on their time and purses which it im- 
poses, will find in Dr. Holbrook’s book many profitable and judicious 


t 
estions ; and the rest of the race—the fortunate few—who have no need 


Sug 


of dosing or doctors, will find the litthke book by no means beneath their 


notice. 
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The Worship of Bacchus a great Delusion. London: James Clark & Co. 
1876. 


THis little drochure is devoted to the cause of temperance, and is the 
most forcible presentation of facts, figures and arguments in support of that 
cause that we have had the pleasure to meet with. It begins by showing 
the extravagance of the use of fermented and alcoholic beverages ; illus- 
trating the nature and properties of alcohol and beer, and exhibiting the 
chemical combinations and transformations that take place in their manu- 
facture, with drawings, diagrams, figures, &c., so as to present the subject in 
its entirety, and fix it indelibly in the mind of the reader. 

The author begins the book by quoting the opinions of many eminent 
physicians of the past, relative to the chemical properties of wine, etc., and 
among them the terse statement of Abernithy, that “wine is neitherfood 
nor drink, but a stimulant.” We think he has weakened his book by doing 
so rather than added any degree of force to it. They are views founded 
upon an incomplete or imperfect understanding of the constitution of any 
alimentary substance whatever, and are in nowise necessary to his argument. 
The more recent developments in chemistry and physiology prove pretty 
conclusively that alcohol and its allied substances may act as an aliment— 
nay, 7s sometimes an aliment, and as such capable of sustaining and sup- 
porting life. We think it would have been wiser for the author to have ad- 
mitted this truth at once,and then to proceed as he has so ably done, to 
point out the fearful cost of such food ; and not only that, but the extremely 
rare cases when it is a proper food ; those being chiefly certain abnormal con- 
ditions of the system to be determined by the physician and by nobody else. 
Truth gains nothing by being maintained by a lie. Besides, it is not a 
bantling that needs false props. 

We shall be glad to do all we can to give currency to this admirable 
little volume. Charitably disposed people with means to invest in good 
works could do a good service to the community by generously distributing 
it to the multitude of unwise and ignorant people that make use of, and 
abuse so largely the worship of Bacchus. 
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THEOLOGY, 


The Faith of our Fathers: being a plain Exposition and Vindication of the 
Church founded by our Lord Fesus Christ. By Rt. Rev. JAMES GIBBON, 
D. D. Bishop of Richmond and Administrator Apostolic of North 


Carolina. \6mo., pp. 458. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 1877. 


[ue object of this little volume,” says the author in his preface, “ is to 
present, in a plain and practical form, an exposition and a vindication of the 
principal tenets of the Catholic Church.” And whatever differences of 
opinion may exist relative to the work as a vindication of the Catholic 
Church, there can be none in respect of the exposition of its tenets; for the 
reverend bishop has given a very clear, lucid and intelligible résumé of 
Roman Catholic doctrines and belief, symbols, forms of worship, etc., which 
no one can read without profit to one’s self and increased respect for the 
Church of which it is an exponent. 

The book is written apparently more for non-believers and protestants 
than for Catholics. The latter have less need of it than the former. The 
author does not exaggerate the moral situation by any means, when he 


declares, that 


‘In a large portion of the press, and in pamphlets, and especially in the pulpit, which 
should be consecrated to truth and charity, she is the victim of the foulest slanders."’ 

Could the work before us be so widely read as it deserves to be, it could 
not fail to do away with much prejudice against the Church, and ignorant 
partisan misrepresentations of its methods and aims. The author addresses 
his non-believing readers in the introductory chapter to his book, in the 
following earnest manner 

‘*IT have imbibed her doctrine (the Church) with my mother’s milk. I have made her 
history and theology the study of my life. What motive can I have in misleading you? 
Not temporal reward, since I seek not your money, but your soul, for which Jesus Christ 
died. 1 could not hope for an eternal reward by deceiving you, for I would thereby pur- 


chase for myself eternal condemnation by gaining proselytes at the expense of truth.” 

No one who has engaged in the warfare of opinions and the clash of 
antagonistic ideas, can be blind to the fact that much of the antagonism 
between people of different philosophical, political, medical and religious 
belief, is directly due to mutual misunderstandings, not only of each other's 
terms, but of each other's aims and purposes. The demagogue in politics 
and the bigot in science and religion are chiefly concerned in perpetuating 
these misunderstandings, concealing the fact that the shield has two sides, 
and fanning thereby the partisan heat into an angry flame. And we are 
confident that if people of diverse and antagonistic persuasions would 
charitably, and in a judicious spirit, examine each other's premises, and 


compare definitions of the terms they employ, much of their differences and 
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most of their rancorous spirit would thereby be readily composed. The 
book before us cannot but exert a powerful influence in this direction for 
good. We bid it God-speed. Its doctrines may be never so fallacious, but 
they are infinitely preferable to prejudice. The race can survive a fallacy, 
while it would die of a prejudice. 


The American Catholic Quart rly Review. Vol. 1L., No.5 January, 1877 


Were we to notice all the Aezew literature that comes to hand during 
the quarter, we should have no space in our pages for anything else. We 
must limit ourselves, therefore, to occasional notices of Reviews, and even 
then to those most note-worthy 

Zhe American Catholic Quarterly Review, now in its second year, is one 
of the ablest Quarterlies in the language. This last number of it is excep- 
tionally good and does credit to American scholarship. It is devoted, as its 
name implies, to the interests of the Roman Catholic Church The subjects 
discussed by it are both scholastic and practical ; its point of view consist- 
ently Roman Catholic and theological throughout. 

We do not propose to criticise our able and scholarly contemporary. 
While we respect it and its cause, our premises are too wide a part for 
profitable criticism. It seems to us, however, that as professedly Christian 
in its faith and feeling, it could consistently exercise a broader charity 
toward a very sincere and honest class of people from whom it differs and 
whom it persistently calls “Infidel.” It is better to use terms in their 
modern signification ;—in their liberalistic signification, if we may be allowed 
the expression; for words are subject to modification under the law of 
evolution like everything else. He only is an infidel who violates his 
troth, or is unfaithful to his trusts and convictions. Indeed this was its 
original meaning. The application of the term to honest folks has been the 
opprobrium of the Christian brotherhood from time immemorial. 

So, likewise, it is an error to stigmatize secular schools as “ Godless,” 
which our learned contemporary repeatedly does in its article on “ The 
Liberalistic Views of the Public School Question.” Now, while we sympa- 
thize with the Roman Catholics in their just cause for complaint in respect 


of the conduct of the Public Schools, we take great comfort in the belief 
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that the God of the universe is no respecter of persons, nationalities, or of 
systems, philosophic or religious. And it is scarcely becoming a few 
score of individuals, or a few score millions of individuals, to arrogate to 
themselves an exclusive title to the divine favor. Are we not all—Pagan, 
Catholic, Jews and Protestants—children of the same Father, and equally 
objects of His paternal solicitude? It seems to us that our brethren, both 
Catholic and Protestant, too frequently confound false opinions with evil 
practices, faith with belief, and theology with religion—things widely differ- 


ent and by no means comparable. 


MUSIC. 


1. David Chantant devant Sail. Solofor Baritone or Bass. With an English 
version by Dr. W. J. WETMORE. Music by L. BorpDése. 

2. Lift your Glad Voices in Triumph on High. Quartet with Soprano, Alto 
Tenor and Solo. Easter Hymn. By H. P. DANKs., 

3. Come See the Place Where Fesus Lay. Solo, Duet and Quartet. Easter 
Hymn. By H. P. DANKs. 

4. O! Lovely Naples. (Napoli.) By F. CAMpANA. English version by W. 
J. WETMORE. 

5. Rose and Tears. (Rosae Pianto.) Mezzo Soprano. By LUCIANO ALBITEs. 

6. Angel of Midnight. (Morceau de Salon.) By CHARLES DE FREEs. 

From the Empire of Music. (Waltzes.) (Aus dem Reiche der Téne.) By 

CARL Faust 

8: Sweets of Life Polka. By E. W. LucHe. 

. Symphony in C Minor. Voluntary for the Organ, arranged from Haydn, 
bv Jas. J. FREEMAN. New York: S. T. Gordon & Son. 


ALL of these pieces of music are characterized by simplicity, and many 
of them are as pretty and melodious as they are simple. The Easter hymns 
by Mr. Danks are of an order superior to that composer's usual productions, 
and must add considerably to his musical repute. 

Mr. Albites’ mezzo soprano, Rose and Tears, ought to be popular. It is 
2 good song of the Italian style, with a pleasing melody, well-adapted for 
parlor or concert use. We like, also, Mr. Frees’ Angel of Midnight, Itisa 
piece of medium grade and well-suited to the range of moderate players. 
Of the others we cannot say so much, except of the waltzes of Herr Faust, 

tus dem Reiche der Tine.’ These have certainly a very pretty movement 


and must win their way to numerous parlors. 
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APPENDIX. 


1. Record of Life-Insurance Litigations. 
2. Reports of Receivers of defunct Companies. 


3. Circulars of Presidents and Puffs of Underwriters, &c. 


THE evil seeds to which we have so often called attention in the man- 
agement of so many life-insurance companies, are now bearing the fruit 
which we have so long foreseen. The failure of the Continental and the 
proceedings against the United States were still occupying the public 
mind when the catastrophe of the Security came upvun us like a thunder- 
clap —not, however, in a cleat sky—and this was followed almost immediately 
by the collapse of the New Jersey Mutual, which but a short time previously 
had appeared in the r6éle of a re-insurer of some of these defunct companies. 
Among all these ruins the National Capitol Life raises its unblushing front, 
in the character of general amalgamationist ; professing to hold the assets 
of the New Jersay Mutual—for whose benefit may well be questioned. And 
now, finally, we see the North America made the subject of proceedings 
which may very possibly end in its dissolution ; and the Guardian and Uni- 
versal restrained by injunction from an amalgamation with the last named 
company, which had practically taken effect more than a year ago. When 
we inquire the cause of these numerous disasters, we are met with the con- 
venient answer—depreciation of real estate. How much truth there is in 
this alleged reason becomes manifest when we inspect the returns of these 
companies and.find how very small a proportion of their nominal assets was 
covered by this item; in some instances the real estate owned by the com- 
pany consisting solely of the building in which its business was transacted, 
and the value of that building, as alleged in the report, not unfrequently 
exceeding its cost price,and in one instance avowedly reached by the device 
of “capitalizing the rents.” In other words the rents received were in the 
first instance returned as so much income, and also as capital under the 
head of “cash in bank:” the “rents due and accrued” were returned asa 
separate asset ; and in addition the gross value of the rents was estimated 
as a definite sum and added to the cost value of the building and utilized to 
increase the real estate returned. Thus we find one single item, and that not 
the most important, doing not only double but triple work in the estimation 


of the assets. 


Che real trouble with all these defunct companies has been owing to 
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three causes which we have already been at some pains to point out, to wit: 
firstly, the manipulation of the assets of the companies so as to present 
practically untrue returns ; secondly, the character of the assets in which the 
funds of these companies were invested ; and ¢hird/y, the practice of amalga- 
mation which has become so common as to call for especial notice. Of the 
first of these causes it is unnecessary to speak at present. It is enough that 
the officials of some of the defunct companies are now under indictment 
for perjury on account of these very returns ; that in the case of others, pro- 
ceedings have been instituted to recover securities claimed to be the assets 
of the companies w 


which have been improperly diverted and placed in the 


1 


name of individual officers, and that the presidents of two conipanies and 
t actuar fa third are said to have departed for parts unknown. Of the 
second we have also spoken sufficiently at large \t present it sufficient 
commentary on our former remarks that in the case of one, at least, of the 
defunct companies, the mass of the assets were in the shape o yremium 
notes and loans on cies in for " On examining t returns of these 
companies mad year ago, it will be seen that of the gross assets of the 
Continental 51.1 per cent. consisted of this dangerous item, for we will not 


call it investment: of the Sec urity 44.6 per cent., and of the New Jersey 


Mutual 24.4 percent. It is true that a recent decision has established the 
law to be that in mutual insurance companies the parties signing the pre- 
mium notes are liable for the full amount without deduction or offset for 
their policies; but this was evidently not the intention of the companies in 
the first instance, and does not render the investment any safer as regards 
the non-mutual companies, nor, indeed, is it a much greater security in the 
mutual, when we consider that these notes are at the very best a mere per- 
sonal security entirely contingent on the pecuniary responsibility of the 
signer; when we look at these figures and consider the present status of 
the companies, what are we to think of the fact that in the Continental of 
Hartford the proportion of these assets at the same period was 34.4; in the 
Knickerbocker, 39.5 and in the Universal, 23.3? 

rhe real value of various other classes of assets, as compared with the 
figures which they present on the Company's returns, will appear from the 
report of the receiver of the Continental. There appear to have been 
$77 


d 


68.90 in various banks which have failed and are worthless. These 
posits were secured by collaterals of the nominal value of $201,600.00, but 
of which the receiver states that he doubts whether altogether are worth 


$25,000.00, There are $40,825.01 in “bills receivable” which the receiver 
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pronounces doubtful; and as much as $1,000,940.15 in “ agents’ open ac- 
counts,” of which the receiver states: 

“ T have failed to discover any satisfactory explanation of these accounts. 
They consist of claims against a large number of persons who have from 
time to time been employed as agents of the Company, some of whom were 
agents when I was appointed. Whether the parties really owe the company 
the amount charged against them or not, I am unable to ascertain. I fear 
the item will on further investigation turn out to be nearly worthless.” 

Among the returned assets is a claim of $250,000.00 against the Em- 
pire Mutual Life which was some years after re-insured in the Continental. 
The Empire has retired from business and has no assets to meet this claim. 

[his is the real condition according to the report of a Receiver of its own 
selection, of a company which, a year ago, returned an annual statement 
showing an apparent surplus of $650,000.00 ! 

But the main feature to which at present we wish to call our reader's at- 
tention is the practice of amalgamation, which has been carried to such 
lengths as to become a more powerful engine for fraud than any which we 
have hitherto mentioned. When the Continental began by re-insuring the 
Empire Mutual it acquired claims against that company amounting to 
$250,000.00 which there are to-day no assets to represent. When the Con- 
tinental was threatened with dissolution it re-insured in the New Jersey 
Mutual and transferred to that Company $314,900.00 of its securities. This 
last Company, through its president, was at that time publicly boasting of 
its excellent pecuniary condition ; but little more than a month has passed 
ere we find the New Jersey itself passing into the hands of a receiver ; and 
we then learn that of the policies of this Company a portion are to be car- 
ried into the United States Life, of whose troubles we had occasion to speak 
in our last number; but the bulk both of the policies and the assets have 
passed into the maw of the insatiable National Capitol Life, of Washington, 
whose president is said to have made the defiant remark, “I have the assets 
and no one can touch them.” 

If we can believe the allegations made in some of the suits brought 
against these various companies there was no little fraud connected with a 
number of these transfers. It is alleged that $315,000.00 in securities had 
been transferred by the Continental to the New Jersey in consideration of 
the re-insurance of certain policies. We have at present before us a cir- 
cular issued by the president of the New Jersey Mutual, dated December 6, 


1876, in which he announces that: 


“Any statement that this company is interested in any manner in the 
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Continental Life, or in the stock of the Continental Life, or is endeavoring 
to save anything for the stockholders of that company, is false.” 

And yet of this $315,000.00 in securities only about $102,000.00 appear 
to have been recovered back by the Receiver of the Continental. 

It is refreshing to inspect, in the light of the present condition of the 
New Jersey Mutual, some of the other statements of this precious circular 
issued little more than a month before its failure. For instance 

“The pecuniary condition of this company is excellent, its assets first 
class, and its surplus large. The company is rapidly increasing its busi- 
ness in a legitimate way, issuing over five thousand new policies annually. 

* We expect to increase our business, to increase our assets, to increase 
our income, to increase our surplus, avd in doing this, to protect many unfor- 
tunate policy-holder 

It will be difficult to believe that Mr. Stedwell was not well aware of the 
condition of the company at the time he issued this circular If he 
were not, his ignorance on such a subject wou!d be hardly less culpable 
than deliberate falsification. But notwithstandiny this defiant circular, the 


\ 


opening of the present year saw the New Jersey Mutual in the hands of a 


receiver, and a deficiency in its assets of $421,500.00, and the bulk of its 
securities in the hands of the National Capitol Life. It is alleged in one of 
the actions brought by policy-holders in the New Jersey Mutual, that its ex- 
president is now a fugitive from justice ; that the National Capitol’s assets, 
to which the bulk of the New Jersey Mutual’s assets are alleged to have 
been transferred, if it be charged with all outstanding risks, are not suffi- 
cient to pay its liabilities, and that it has no adequate responsibility to re- 
insure the New Jersey Mutual, and that the transfer was made in order to 
defeat legal proceedings against that company. 

hese facts, if established, are enough to show the workings of the 
practice of amalgamation, which, from the facts elicited from these proceed- 
ings, appear to imply merely that one company, when it gets into difficulties, 
insures its policy-holders in another, perhaps equally unreliable, as an 
excuse for transferring its securities to that company and placing them 
beyond the reach of the injured policy-holders. We are induced to dwell 
particularly on this pernicious practice from an article, which we have seen 
in the Baltimore Underwriter, (by whom written, we can only conjecture,) 
which, after dwelling on the recent disclosures in the matters of the Conti- 
nental, the Security and the New Jersey Mutual, proceeds to advise the 
re-insurance ev d4/oc of all the policies in each of the defaulting companies, 


in some life company, with the right of the policy-holder to continue his 
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insurance by paying the premium at his present age, (which, of course, 
means an increased premium) upon his reduced policy. The company recom- 
mended by this disinterested (?) article is the Universal Life! The peculiar 
merits of the Universal Life appear from this article to be embodied in the 
allegations that by its means the moribund Guardian Mutual and the 
Widows and Orphans were rescued from impending bankruptcy, the North 
America had vitality injected into it, and energy and safety were imparted 
to the Charter Oak. A more fitting commentary on all these allegations 
could nowhere be found than in the proceedings recently commenced in the 
Supreme Court for the appointment of a receiver for the North America, 
and to set aside the amalgamation of the Guardian Mutual with the 
Universal, and for an injunction restraining the last named two companies 
from amalgamating with the former. The history of these companies is 
sufficiently complicated. Two of them are doing business at the same 
place ; the North America under the presidency of Mr. Furber, who is also 
connected with the Charter Oak, and is vice-president of the Universal. 
Prior to the fall of 1874, when Mr. Furber took charge of the North America, 
that company had re-insured the Government Security and the Standard 
Life, while the Guardian Mutual had re-insured the Widows and Orphans, 
the Reserve Mutual and the New York State Life. Both the North 
America and the Guardian Mutual are at present practically absorbed into 
the Universal. According to the allegations of the complaint in this 
action, the business of the North America was prosperous until the Uni- 
versal undertook to control its affairs, induce its policy-holders to surrender 
their policies and take new policies in the Universal, and generally to 
absorb the business, profits and advantages of the North America. The 
Universal accordingly, it is alleged, by various influences procured the 
resignation of many of the officers of the North America, so as to make 
room for the election of persons who were connected with or in the interests 
of the Universal, so that a number of the directors of the Universal became 
directors ofthe North America and constituted a majority of that Board so 
as to control its action in the interests of the Universal. It is then stated 
(for it must be remembered that we have as yet only one side of the story) 
that agents were sent out to depreciate the credit of the North America, 
to represent it to its policy-holders as unsafe and insolvent, thus creating 
a panic among them and causing them to allow their policies to lapse, to be 
surrendered, or sold to the Universal or to persons acting in its behalf; 


it being arranged that the reserve on such policies should not be liberated 


to the use ofthe North America, but turned over. By these representations, 
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and by offering small sums for policies for the purpose of substituting the 


Universal’s policies in their place, a panic was created and thousands of 
policy-holders induced to cease paying premiums, when the policies and the 


reserve thereunder would be declared forfeited, and the reserve only 


restored when the policy was re-insured in the Universal. Other policies 
were surrendered by the policy-holders or sold at about thirty per cent. of 
the reserve thereon. These policies were kept alive until they were re- 
insured in the Universal, or until the whole of the reserve upon them was 
withdrawn or appropriated by the North America in the purchase and 


cancellation thereof. By these means over two millions of dollars were 


withdrawn’ from the North America during the year 1875, and its income 
so reduced as in two successive years to fall far short of its expenditures 
fhe complaint inthis action (the action of Belknap against the North 


America Life and others) proceeds to state that the business of the North 
\merica is being rapidly wrecked ; that the Universal has received and is 
ijoying the benefit of the greater part of its funds; has absorbed and mis- 


appropriated nearly the whole of its business and good-will, and is really 


mducting what business it has left ; receiving and paying out all its income, 


id keeping up at its expense a grossly extravagant corps of otficers whose 


vices are really rendered almost wholly tor the Universal. It also alleges 
that the Universal, by re-insurance or other contract with the Guardian 
Mutual, has obtained large sums of money or property, and has so mingled 
the money of the Guardian with that of the North America and its own that 


it will be impossible to trace it without 


in accounting among each of the 
three companies These are not the worst accusations brought avalinst the 


joint management of these companies. It is charged that the North Ameri- 


t has loaned its money on illegal investments, and bought real estate 


which it had no right to do; that its officers have extorted from borrowers 
of money commissions on unjust and usurious terms ; that it has permitted 
its officers to be interested in the purchase and disposition of its pcliciess» 
and that a conspiracy is on foot among the companies to place the North 
Ainerica in the hands of a receiver of their own selection, and to withdraw 
nearly halfa million of its reserve 

Justice requires us to state that the president of the North America, who 
is also the vice-president of the Universal, positively denies the truth of all 
these allegations and declares that the North America is perfectly solvent, 
if a fair valuation of its real estate was made. It may be so, although in 
the sworn statement of the company made a year ago, the surplus was re- 


turned at $103,193.18 ; while of its assets, $6,066.23 was a loan on collateral 
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only claimed to be of the exact value of the loan ; $46,601.90 “ cash in office 
of company and in bank;” $550,284.19 “premium notes and loans;” 
$54,721.14 “ interest accrued,” and $92,634.87 “unpaid premiums.” These 
unsubstantial items, it will be found on computation, amount to seven times 
the surplus returned! The remainder of the assets consists chiefly of real 
estate and loans on real estate. It is alleged that a great portion of this 
wore originally the shape of a building loan on property much of which 
remained in an unfinished condition, and became eventually a new burden 
on the company. Its expenditures during the year preceding had, as we 
have already stated, exceeded its income by nearly two millions of dollars. 
Of the Universal we may add that while its surplus in that year was returned 
at $569,780.36, its “ premium notes and loans” amounted to $1,269,503.84, or 
more than twice the amount. 

Of course, in the present position of affairs and with the information 
now before us, we can say nothing more than that the Universal stands 
charged with one of the most enormous wrecking schemes that have ever 
disgraced a business community. Of the justice of the charges we can as 
yet of course express no opinion; but we may say that the facts charged 
against the Universal, and the facts actually known of the National Capitol, 
the New Jersey and the Continental, are sufficient to impress upon all, the 
peculiar dangers of this system of amalgamation, which, as frequently prac- 
tised, is nothing more than an engine for placing beyond the reach of the 
injured policy-holders the reserve fund and assets on which they depend 
for protection, 

in the light of recent events we may well look with alarm on a bill which 
has lately been introduced the Senate of the State of New York, provid- 
ing in effect that no suits against life-insurance companics by stockholders 
or policy-holders shall be instituted except through the Attorney Generat of 
the State, and directing that all such actions now pending shall be changed 
to the control of the Attorney General, and that a// such actions, moreover, 
shall be under his exclusive control, We can regard this only as a deliberate 
attempt to take from stockholders and policy-holders the means of obtaining 
justice by their own exertions, and to place the whole power of representing 
their interests in the hands of one man, thus subjecting the whole interests 
of thousands of policy-holders to the chances of one man’s integrity and 
competency. Should the Attorney General happen at any time to be a 
corrupt man—and it is frightful to think of the temptations to corruption 


to which he would be exposed from companies controlling millions and 


ready to spend any amount for their protection—the thousands of widows 
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and orphans whom these policies represent would be absolutely without 
resource. But even if the Attorney General were a man of judgment and 
integrity—who shall compute the delays which would become inevitable in 
the prosecution of each suit, when all had to be under the conduct of a 
single individual? The delays of the old Court of Chancery would be 
surpassed—insurance suits would descend from generation to generation, 
unless indeed the money involved were previously exhausted in litigation— 
and an action against an insurance company would become as prov erbial for 
the waste of time and money as was the suit of Jarndyce and Jarndyce. We 
call upon all persons interested in the principles of life insurance to oppose 
the passage of this iniquitous bill. What insurance companies have been 
instrumental in its preparation and presentation, and what influences they 
may bring to bear upon its passage, we will not pretend to say. We doubt 
not that they will leave no stone unturned to insure its success; but there 
is one warning which they will do well to take to heart The ultimate 
sufferers by the passage of such a bill will be the insurance companies 
themselves ; for its existence will suffice to deter all persons from insuring 
their lives. Already sufficiently alarmed by the repeated failures, the fraud- 
ulent transfers, vexatious litigations and disheartening revelations, which 
have succeeded one another like the strokes of a mill-wheel, they will require 
but this last step to render their distrust of insurance companies complete. 
Existing policies will be allowed to lapse, and new ones will cease to be 
taken; and the practice of life-insurance will become, so far at least as the 
State of New York is concerned, a thing of the remote past. It is needless 
to say that the .Vaéional Quarterly Review would do all in its power to hasten 
that result. For the present we must content ourselves with keeping a 
sharp look-out for all those disreputable proceedings, collate facts and fig- 
ures, and prepare for such an exposé of insurance quackery as shall make 


the guilty companies tremble and the honest companies to stand the better 


before an enlightened public. 
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358—need of creating, 341—fine arts and 
industrial arts, 341-343—popular error in 
art, 343--art in the Middle Ages, 344—re- 
ligious art, 34s—national peculiarities in 
art, 74.— art science, 346 — hitherto neg- 
lected in America, 74.-time for art edu- 
cation, 347— its importance to our national 
welfare, 349—necessity of intelligence and 
culture in art, 350——French industrial art, 
351 English manutactures, 74.—art edu- 
cation for women, 352—South Kensington 
Museum 353~ progress of art education in 


England, 354— Germany, 76.— Austria, 355 
Massachusetts, 74.— art schools, 356 
private schools, 74.— lack of teachers and 
models, 357. 
i rchology, or, the Scienee of Government, 

noticed, 385 


American Catholic Quarterly Review, no 
ticed 389. 


Book of Poems, reviewed, 381-382 
Bacchus, worship of, noticed, 387. 
Corinne: a story of Italy, noticed, 384. 


Dramas, (comic,) of the Restoration, article 
on, 306-340—England under the Tudors, 
306-Elizabeth and Anne, 307—Eng!and 
before the revolution, 74.—-under the Com- 
monwealth, 308— Paris under Louis XIV., 
76 —its influence on the English refugees, 
309--England under Charles II., 310—re- 
volution in the drama, 311—comedy of 
manners, 312—picture of morals, 74.—in- 
stances from Wycherley 313—from Con- 
greve and Vanbrugh, 314—of doubtful ac- 
curacy, 315—accurate picture of manners, 
76...Wycherley, 317-327—his early asso- 
ciations, 317 his plays, 318-323— when 
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written, 318—** Love in a Wood,”’ 318-319 


Wycherley and the Duchess of Cleve- 


land, 320-321—the “‘Gentleman Dancing 
Master,”’ 321—the “* Country Wife,’’ 322 

the “Plain Dealer,” 323— imitation of 
Moliére in, 74..Wycherley's marriage, 
324~ his intercourse with Pope, 325—value 
of his plays, 326— Congreve, 327-332—suc- 


cess of his ** Old Bachelor,’ 327—-character 
the ** Double 
popular be- 
‘** Mourning Bride,” 


the ** Way of the 


of his plays, 328 Dealer,”’ 


1b 


lief in astrology, 74 


** Love for Love,’ 329 


330 Jeremy Collier, 74. 


World,” 33:1—general character of his 
plays, 76.—borrowed from the French, 332 
Vanbrugh, 332-337 character of his 
plays, 332-334—the “* Relapse,"’ 334—the 
**Provoked Wife,’’ 335—** Aésop,” 7 


builds a theatre, his ** Confederacy,” 


76.— architectural 


on, th 


successes, 337- epitaph 
his character- 
ot 


general 


Farquhar, 337-339 


istics, 7 his decline 


the 


character, 74 


comedies, 35 


artificial comedy, 339 its 


place in literature, 339- 


340 
Education the Bombastic element in, arti- 
cle on, 162-17 rinciples of the Review, 
163~—Portchester Institute, 164—Adam’s 
\cadet \ Ja i¢ (srey = hool, 4 
Union College,« former standing of,1 
iis classical stuc i tar ranch- 
es not taught or taught imperfectly, 74 
institutions includ b Albany Medical 
College, 167-—-Albany Law School, 7 


circulars, 1 
Pre 


n Hoffman,’ 


dent’ 





169 i popul r ap- 
preciation, 1 eagleism,” 1 
Econom political ience of, article o1 
247-287 experimental science, 24 
little studied by the ancients, 248 defects 
ot Aristotl Locke, 74 f Montes- 
quieu 49--Hume’s method b Adam 
Smith's exposition h ry of cir- 
culation I f th alance ‘ ump- 
tion, - of mon f bill t 
credit, 2 t taxutio + ot rent, 
of international trace [raity de 
Economee Polttigu ¢ re-aflirms 
Smith, 257 -its principles, 74.—opinion of 
paper money, 2 Ricardo’s works, 74 
his mistakes John Stuart Mill, 261 
distinction between fixed and circulating 
capital, 261-2 rent, 263 theory of 
values, 74. of circulation, 263-266—ques- 
tion of a double standard, 266-267 — of 
paper money, 267-268—Hume's opinion 


INDEX. 


268—-Mill on international trade 
interest, 270 


[ Vol. 


269—on 
Tooke’s observations, 271 


difference of opinion between Torrens, 
Tooke 


Peel's Act, 271-27 
on protection, 76. 
dition 
failures 
prior to 1861 
period, 281 


and Fullarton, 271—Torrens on 
Mill on Taxation, 274 
on usury, 275—con- 
the United States, 
278 of 


changes since that 


ot 
In, 


275-278- 
limit circulation, 
279-281 
limit not increased, 282 


paper currency not to be withdrawn from 


circulation, 


proposition for funding, 


76.—its insufficiency, 284—scientific solu- 
tion of the dilemma, 285—colonial experi- 
ence, /4.- experience of foreign countries, 
286. 


Faith ot our Fathers, reviewed, 388 


Geograph: 
ization, article 


by all 


position, a5 


nicians, 


a/ position, its influence on civil- 

on, 29-52—acknowledged 

writers, 30— influence of a water 

the sea a civilizer, 31—coast 

line of Greece, 32--influence of the Phae- 
Greek colonists, 34 — Greek 

Thales, 36--other Greek 


commerce, 3 
philosophers, 3 


other achievement 


ies, 


39-41 
culture, 76.—the Nile, /4. 


ons 


medical discoveries, 74. 
Pgean colon- 


S, 


Egypt, 42—influence of agri- 


vegetable pro- 


Egypt, opulation, 44 


manners and customs of ancient Egypt, 45 


servitude of the peasantry, 46-47—-despot- 
ism of inland countries, 47 liberty of 


maritime, 4 


ness, 


al posi 


the 


le Rostain, 1 


court, 


I 


Egyptian unprogressive- 


t 


49 Caste, 1 effect of geograph- 
tion in Greece and Egypt, 51-52 
1 arama eviewed 7- I 
lf evant, reviewed, 2-283 

ter (ancient French.) curiosities 
cl n, 98- i ent Roman law, 
te ” 1, Falcidia and 
Trebelliana ) ? action 
not testamento, too—action ab 
ibtful whether permitted in 
favs du droit écrit, 101 ase of Anne 


of the Dame de Vignan- 
right extended to parents, 1 2 
de ( 


under marriage contract, 7 


case of M amus, 104— gifts fates 


5, 10 


action allowed in cases of hatred, 107— its 


requisites, 74 
ot 
widow Gallet, 1 
of M. Ossy, 109 


A 


16 


must be clearly manifested, 
of the 
of the Dame Laurent, 

of the Sieur Morgues, 


case Adam Falargeau, 74. 
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#5.—must be unjust, 1r0—case of the widow 
Alou, 746.—of the Dame de Guépigny, #6. 
—of the Dame Girardin 111.—0 fAntoine 
Gamot, 74.—cases of religious differences, 
112— of the Baronne de Walkemberg, 112- 
114—of the Dame de Maudegris, 115— 
when required to appear in the will, 116 
case of M. de Camus, 116-117— of the 
Sieur Milot, 117-118--rule as to legacies 
119—abolition of the action, 120. 


Jonah, the self-willed prophet, reviewed, 
174-176. 


Light lunar, physiology of, article on, 122- 


137—popular superstition, 122—opinions 


of the ancients, 123 —of the Greeks, 7 

of the Jews, 74. of the Spartans, 124 —of 

other tribes, 74 —Aristotle and Pliny, 7 
Van lLielmont, 74.--Galen, 125— Wins- 


low, 74.—influence of lunar light on fungi, 
126—Laplace and other investigators, 127 
Wierzbicki, 74. oid astrological supersti- 
tions, 128— influence of the moon on vege- 
table and animal life, 12 observations in 
India, 74—modern opinions, 130-132--in- 
fluence on mental states, 132— instances, 


133— probable explanation, 134-137 
Liver complaint, &c., noticed, 386. 


Man, Monism of, article on, 1-29--often lost 
sight of, 2 -distinction ot body and mind, 
3~predicated on pseudo-—methaphysical 
conceptions, 4—Plutarch’s idea, 76.-man 
a physiological unity, 5—facts and induc- 
tions of science, 5-6—immanence of mind in 
matter, 6—Hzckel’s theory, 74 —-mind not 
exclusively seated in the brain, 7—views 
of ancient philosophers, 8—unity of body 
and soul, g—lowest forms of animal life, 
10,—sponge tribe, 74.—Ascidian, 11— artic- 
ulata, 12--annelida, 13~—instinct ofinsects, 
14—evidences of evolution, 15—instinct in 
man, t5-16—mind and will in animals, 17 
—not automatic, 17-18 — phenomena of 
repair and conversation, 18-19--‘* uncon- 
scious cerebration,”’ 19 —-influence of the 
brain, 20-21—congenital idiocy, 21-24—in- 
stances cited, 74.—atrophy of brain, 24 
connection of brain structures and phy- 
sical powers, 25-28—identity of physical 
and psychical, 74 


Macaulay, (Lord) and his writings, article 
on, 52-71-- organization of his mind, 53 
his letters, 53-54— his history, 55—Claren- 
don, 56—!lume and Gibbon, 56-57 —philos- 


ophy of history, 57—new school of history, 


58—Voltaire, 59—Macaulay the Byron of 
History, 60—characteristics of his history, 
61—his style, 62—his mis-statements, 63 
Penn and the Quakers, 63-64— William II], 
64— Massacre ot Glencoe, 65— Essays, 66 
Macaulay as a statesman, 66-67 — as an 
orator, 67 — his literary character, 68 
modesty and generosity, 74.—profits of 
his works, 6g—social qualities, 70 —-judg- 
ment of posterity, 71. 


Mummies and moslems, reviewed and criti- 
cised, 1797182 


Music, new, notice of, p. 390 
Norse Mythology, reviewed, 371-374 


Plautus, comedies of, article on, 72-97 —dra- 


matic performances in Rome, 72 -Satura:, 
73~Atellane fables, 7.—Livius Androni- 
cus, 76. Navius, 7+.—early Roman thea- 
tres, 74-tragedy not popular, 7é.—the 
Umbrians, 75— birth of Plautus, 74.—hur 
ble origin, 74.-career in Rome, 76—first 
comedies, 77- popularity, 74.—his aphor- 
isms, 78—opinion of himself, 79 - indecen- 
cy, 80—modern imitators, 74.—Wenech mi, 
81--suggested Shakespeare's Comedy of 
Errors, 76.—A mephitryon, 82—imitated by 
Moliére and others, 74.—Rudens, 83—Ca/p- 
tivi, 84— Trinummus, 85-89—Panulus, 89 

Mostellaria, go—Pseudolus, tb.—Aulu- 
laria,g1 —-Bacchides, t6.— Miles Gloriosus, 
76.—other plays, 92—Plautus dialogue, 93 

defects, 93-94—valueas pictures of man- 
ners, 94— philological value, 95 


Scythians, (ancient,) and their descendants, 
article on, 138-162—Aryan families, 138- 
Teutonic derived from the Scythians. 74. 

their early history, 139—migrations, 16. 

civilized Asiatic descendants, 140—the 
Goths, 74.—the Greeks, 141—Scythians 
and Germans identical, 142—-the Basternz, 
746.—their migrations, 143— Germans of 
Tacitus, 144-145—Scythians in time of He- 
rodotus, 145—described by Hippocrates, 
146—Wars with the Medes, 74.—Scythia 
at the time of the Roman empire, 74. 
Scythian nations, 147—the Goths, 74.—-the 
Germans, 147-148 -the Scandinavians, 148- 
150 — ravages of the Goths, 150 — their 
christianity, 151—inroads of the Franks, 74 

exploits of the Scots, 151-153—invasion 
of the Huns, 153-155— Alaric, 155—-Gothic 
kingdom in Gaul and Spain, 746.— Vandals, 
156—Jutes, Saxons and Angles, -4.—Attila, 
76.—fall ot the Roman empire, 74.—Theo- 
doric, 157 -- Clovis, 7 decline of the 
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Goths, 158--Frankist empire, 76.--Ger- United States, political situation in, article 
many, 159 — Scandinavian conquest of on, 359-370—of great gravity, 360—chief 
Normandy, 160—of Russia, #4.—Tartar | object of political parties, 74.—the recent 
invasion, 161 — Turkish invasion, 76. election, 360-361— political virtue and per- 
all Europe now occupied by Scythian sonal virtue, 362—office-seekers and place- 


races, 162 
Sears, Edward I., memorials of, 197-246 


Shakespeare's Richard //, Rolfe’s edition, 
noticed, 173-174. 


Stlver and Gold, and their Relation to the 
Problem of Resumption, noticed, 38s. 


men, 363—conventions, 364—civil service 


reform, 365-368—-needs of the nation, 369. 
Whitefriars, noticed, 385. 


Words, their uses and abuses, reviewed, 374- 
377- 
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Il. History and Resources of M: irvland. | erer. [ Africa. 
Iftl. Russian Literature. Past and Present. VII. The Negro and the White Man in 
IV. Cemeteries and Modes of Burial, An- VIII. Our Presidents and Governors com- 
cient and Modern. pared to Kings and Petty Princes. 

V. College of the Holy Cross. IX. Notices and Criticisms. 


No. XVII1.—September, 1804. 


1. Chemistry : its History, Progress, and ms I. Spinoza and his Philosophy, 
Utility. VII. Commencement of Colleges, Univer- 
Il. Vico’s Philosophy of History. sities, etc. 
III. Elizabeth and Her ( ourtiers. VIII. Emigration as Influenced by the 
IV. Do the Lower Animals Reason ? Gas 
V. William Pitt and His Times. IX. Notices etc riticisms. 
No. XIX.—December, 1864. 
1. Pericles and his Times. VI. Leo X and his Times. 
Il. The Civilizing Forces. VII. Chemical Analysis by Spectral Ob- 
{Il. Chief-Justice Taney. servations. 
1V. Spanish Literature—Lopez de Vega. Vill. = President's Message. 
V. Currency —Causes of Depreciation 1X. Notices and Criticisms. 
No. XX.—March, 1865. 
1. Itahan Poetry —Ariosto. | VI. Machiavelli and his Maxims of Gov- 
ll. Lunar Phenomena. ernment. 
Ill. Grahame of Claverhouse and the Cove- VIl. History, Uses and Abuses of Petro- 
nanters. leum. 
IV. Our Gas Monopolies. VIII. Swedenborg and his New Religion. 
V. Edward Everett IX. Notices and Criticisms. 
No. XX1.—Fune, 7805. 
1. Celtic-Druids. VI. Modern Correctors of the Bible. 
II. Wallenstein. VII. Ancient and Modern Discoveries in 
Ill. United States Banking System—Past Medical Science. 
and Present. VIII. The Lessons and Results of the Re- 
IV. The New York Bar—Charles O'Connor. bellion. 
V. Phases of English Statesmanship. IX. Notices and Criticisms. 


No. XXI1L.—September, 1865. 


Lord Derby’s Translation of Homer. VI. The National Debt of the United 

. William Von Humboldt as a Compara- States. {sians 

tive Philologist. VIL. The Civilization of the Ancient Per- 

The Wits of the Reign of Queen Anne. VIIL. Commencement of Colleges and Sem- 
American Female Criminals. inaries. 


IX. Notices and Criticisms. 


The Negative Character of Cicero. 
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No 


Authenticity of Ossian's Poems 
Daniel Webster and His Influence 


. The Symbolism of the Eddas. 


Character and Destiny of the Negro 


. Epidemics and their Causes. 


Y REVIEW ADVERTISER. 


XXIII.—December, 1565. 


| VI. Lord Palmerston. 
‘II. Museums and Botanical Gardens 
VIII. The President's Message. 


| IX. Notices and Criticisms 


No. XXIV.—March, 1566 


. Galileo and his Discoveries. 


Australia— its Progress and Destiny. 

International Courtesy— Mr. Bancroft's 
Oration. 

Sydney Smith and His Associates 


No. XXV. 


. Socrates and his Philosophy 
. The Saturnian System 
. Heine and his Works 


Why the Opera fails in New York 
Buddhism and its Influence. 


No. XXVI.— 


Ri we zsar of Napoleon ITI. 
. Thé Philosophy of Death. 


Arabian Civilization, and What We 
z Owe It 
Newton and his Discoveries. 
Our Colleges and our Churchmen 
No. XXVII. 


. Physiology and the Lessons it Teaches 
. Cuba 


its Resources and Destiny. 

Robert Boyle—his Influence on Science 
and Liberal Ideas 

Food and its Preparation 

Hungary—her Literature and her Pros- 


pects 
No. XXVIII. 
Alfieri: his Life, Writings and Influ- 
ence 
Oliver Cromwell: his Character and 
Government 
rhe Temporal Power of the Pope. 
Chatterton and his Works 
Poisons and Poisoners 
No. XXIX 


rhe Ancient Phoenicians and their Civ- 

ilization 

Ornithology of North America. 

Origin of Alphabetic Writing 

Virgil and his new Translator. 

Release of Jefferson Davis vs. Military 
Domination 

No. XXX 

The Jews and their Persecutions 

Have the Lower Animals Souls or 
Reason ? 

Winckelmann and Ancient Art 

Dante and his new Translator 

What has Bacon Originated or Discov- 
ered ? 


V. The President's Veto--Rights to Con- 
quered. 
V1. Lossing and His Works 
VII. Pain and Anzsthetics. 
VIII. British Rule in Ireland 
IX. Notices and Criticisms 


—Fune, 1860. 


VI. The South American Republics and 
the Monroe Doctrine. 
VIL. Greek Tragic Drama— Sophocles 
VIII. Partisan Reconstructions. 
IX. Notices and Criticisms 


September, 1800, 
VI. Irish Law and Lawyers 
VII. Samples of Modern Philosophy. 
VIII. The National Convention and 


ork 
IX. Notices 


its 


and Criticisms 


December, 1800 


VI. The Acquisition of Knowledge Im- 
peded by our Legislators 
VII. Indecent Publications 
VIII. Education in Congress. 
IX. Notices and Criticisms 
— March, 1807 
VI. Negro Rule in Hayti andthe Lessong 
it Teac hes 
V1l. The Sun and its Distance from the 
Earth. 
VIII. Insurance—Good, Bad and Indiffer- 
ent 
IX. Notices and Criticisms 
.—Fune, 1807 
VI. Fichte and his Philosophy. 
VII. What the Politicians make of our 
Postal System. 
VIIl. Euler and his Discoveries 
IX. Notices and Criticisms. 


Septemther, 1807 


VI. Assassination and Lawlessness in the 
United States. 


VII. The Jesuits in North America and 
Elsewhere 

VIII. The Civil Service in the United 
States 


IX. Notices and Criticisms 
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No. XXX1.—December, 1867 


1. Greek Comedy— Meander. V. Nebular Astronomy. 
11. Animal Magnetism ; its History, Char- VI. Martin Luther and the Old Church. 
racter and Tendency VII. Medizval German Literature—Es- 
Ill. Management of our Finance. Ruin- chenbach. 
ous Influence of Paper Money. VIII. Heraldry: its Origin and Influence. 
IV. Lafayette, as a Patriot and Soldier. 1X. Notices and Criticisms. 
No. XXXII1.—March, 1808. 
1. Epicurus and his Philosophy. V. The Venetian Republic and its Coun- 
Il. English Newspapers and Printing in cil of Ten. 
the Seventeenth Century. VI. Progress made by American Astrono- 
Ill. Progress and Influence of Sanitary mers. 
Science. VII. Supernatural Phenomena. 
1V. The Miscroscope and its Discoveries. VIII. Impeachment of the President. 
IX. Notices and Criticisms. 
No. XXXIIL.—¥une, 1808 
I. Seneca as a Moralist and Philosopher. VII. The Discoveries of Hipparchus and 
Il. Present Aspect of Christianity. | Ptolemy. 
111. Chess in our Schools and Colleges. VIII. The Impeachment Trial and its Re- 
IV. The Rational Theory. sults. 
V, Thomas Aquinas and his Writings. IX. Notices and Criticisms 


V1. Illustrated Satirical Literature. 


No. XXXIV.—September, 1868 


I. Nicholas College. V1. ** Strikes,”’ versus Wages and Capital. 
Il. Three Centuries of Shakespeare. VII. Comets and their Orbits. 
Ill. Epidemics—Ancient and Modern. VIII. Our Presidential Candidates. 
lV The Siege of Charleston 1X. Notices and Criticisms. 
V. Our Colleges and Seminaries, Male and 
temale 
No. XXXV.—December, 1868. 
1. Infernal Divinities—Ancient and Mo- V1. George William Frederick Hegel. 
dern. VII. The Miraculous Element in our Per- 
Il. Early Christian Literature iodicals. 
Il]. The Sorrows of Burns. VIII. Ancient Etruria. 
IV. The Phenomena of Sound IX. Notices and Criticisms 
V. Orangeism in Ireland: its History and 
Character 
4 No. XXXV1.—Warch, 186g 
1. Diogenes the ( ynic V. Columbia College. 
Il. The Turco-Greek Question. VI. The Ruling Class in England. 
Ill. Beranger and his Song. | VIL. Celtic Music. 
1\V Il. President Grant and his Cabinet 


Successive Conqutsts and Races of VI 
Ancient Mexico. I 


X. Notices and Criticisms. 


ee ee 


ee 
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No. XXXVII.—Fune, 18x 
Vindication ot Euripides Vi. Vassar College and its Degrees 
Rousseau and his Influence Vil. Henry Kirke W hits 
rhe Parsees VIII. The Irish Church 
Che Philosophy of Population IX. Notices and Criticisms 
fhe Man with the lron Mask 
No. XXXVIILI1.— September, 180+ 


rhe Byzantine Empire 
Popular Illusion 


The Primitive Races of Europe 


lhe Queen of Scots and her Traducers 
Che Troubadours and their Influence 
The Ethics and sthetics of our Sum- 
mer Resorts 
No. XXXIX 
Hindoo Mythology and its Influence 


Hugo and Sainte-Beuve 
The Greek Church 
Women's Rights 

cally and Historic 


Viewed Psysiologi- 


lly 


No. XL.—A 
Rabelais and his Times 
National Organic Life 
Louis XI and his Times 
Opium and the Opium Trade 
Erasmus and his Influence 
No. XLL— 


Rise of Art in ltaly 
Johann Ludwig Uhland 
ivers and their Influence 
Origin and Development of the Modern 
Drama 


No 


Alfred the Great and his Times 
Madame de Sévigneé and her Letters 
Icelandic Literature 


Yachting not merely a Spo 

The American Bar— William Pinckney 
N XLII 

Female Ar 

The Lost Science 

Our Navy, and what it sho 

De Ouir ind bis Wr ng 

The Structure of the Eartt 
N XLIN 

Ce ' | ' 

fa i 

Na Char t c i rench a 

Gsermat 
( Par ting Le rR 


XLII Sep 


Vil. King Arthur and the Round Table 
K nights 
Vill. Our Higher Educational Institutions, 


Male and Female 
IX. Note 
last Numbet 
X. Notices and Crit 


cisms 


December, 180 


to Vassar College Article in our 


V. Robin Hood and his Times 
V1. Our Millionaires and their Influence 
VII. Mr. Gladstone and the Heroic Ages. 
VIII. Eclipses and their Phenomena 
IX. Notices and Crititisms 
larch, 187 
V1. The French Crisis 
Vil. A Neighboring World 
VIII. Eclipses and our Judiciary 
IX. Notices and Criticisms 


june, 10 


V. The Nations of the Persian Gulf 
VI. Specimen of a Modern Epic 


VII. Visit to Europe—Some Things usu 
ally Overlooked 
VIII. Notices and (riticisms 
pf her 7 
V1. Sophocles and his Tragedies 
VII. The Abyssinian Church 
VIII. The Franco-Prussian War 
IX. Notices and Criticisms 
VI. Causes ihe Franco-Prussian War 
VII. Development of the Cell Theory 
VILL. Party Strite and its Consequences 
IX. Notices and Criticisms 
2 
Vl. German Minor Poet l reiligrath 
Vil Specimen ot Modern Educator 
Young Ladies 
VIII. Mountains and their lence 
ix. sand Criticisn 
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. The French Tragic 
. Our Aristocracy as Manufactured from 
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- Our Quack Doctors and 


. Siam and the 
. Notabilities of 
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European Nationalities and Races. 

Religion and Ethics of Spinoza 
Pseudonymous Au- 
thors and Works. 


. The Russian Advance in Asia 
. The Financial Basis ot Society. 


No, XLVI. 


. The Decline of Poetry 


England under the Tudors 


Drama— Corneille. 


the Raw Material. 


’. Ancient Africa and its Races 


XLVIL.— December, 


Bohemia: Its Political 
and its Literature. 

Recollections of Daniel Webster. 

Brittany: Its Antiquities and its Le- 
rends. 


Vicissitudes 


how they 


irive 


No. XLVIIIL. 


Ancient Inhabitants of 


Europe and 
Whence they Came 


. John C. Calhoun 
. The Evolution Theory 
. Archbishop Spaulding 


No 


Serpent-worship among the Primitive 
aces. 

Law of Equivalents 

Henry Clay. 


. Origin and Development of the Mar- 


riage System 


No. L. 


. The Revolution of Intelligence 
. Sir William Herschel and his Discovy- 


eries 
Why the Jesuits are expelled 
Ancient Engraved Gems 


New Catechism for Young Ladies 
Gods and Goddesses 
No. LI.—/% 


Siamese 
the 
Rufus Choate 
Puffing Element in 


American Bar 


The American 


Literature 
rhe Planetary Theory 


XLIX.- 


XXili 


Fume, 1871 


V1. What the English Intellect has done 
during Victoria's Reign. 
VII. Ageand Vicissitudes of the Earth and 
its inhabitants 
VIII. Mayor Hall’s Message and our Muni- 
cipal Administration 
1X. Notices and Criticisms i 


September, 1871 


VI. Ancient Oriental Literature. 
VII. Collegiate and Scholastic Quackery, 
Male and Female. 
VIII. The ‘* Spiteful”’ 


National Quemen’y 
and Innocent Ring-Leader Rule. 
IX. Notesand Criticisms 


1871. 


V. Fortified Cities | 
VI. Our National Finances 


VII. Extinct Races of America — The 
Mound-Builders. | 
VIII. The Stellar Universe. 
IX. Notes and Criticisms 
March, 1872 
V. The Mediterranean and the Vicis- 


situdes it has Witnessed. 


V1. Assassination versus Fraud 
VIl. German View of German Unity 
VIII. Russian Literature. 


IX. Notices and Critcisms 


June, IS72 


V. Grant and Greeley 


VI. Mr. Bryant's Translation of Homer. 
Vil. Circassia and the Turks. 
VIII. James Gordon Bennett, 

IX. Notices and Criticisms 


September, 1872 


VI. The Jews in Spain | 
Vil. Colleges of the Christian Brothers { 
Vill. Logic as an Agency of Reform. 


"J 
IX. Our Candidates as Reformers, Gen- 
uine and Spurious. 
X. Notices and Criticisms 


entber, 187 


V. The University ot Pennsylvania and 
its New Windows 


Vi. Pope Alexander VI 
VIL. Development in Art 
VIII. Horace Greeley 

IX. Notices and Criticisms 
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No. LII.— March, 1873. 


4 


North America betore the Spanish V. Supplement to “ The University of 
Conquest. ennsylvania and its New Win- 
Motives and Struggles of Shakspeare dows.’ 
in Settling in London. V1. The Internal and External Fire of 
World Wealth the Earth. 
Jean-Baptiste de la Salle VII. Notices and Criticisms 


No. LIIL.— Fane, 1873. 


Che Napoleonic Dynasty VI. Our Wondertully Reformed City 
The Material Hypothesis of the Soul Government. 

Petrarch and his Laura. VII. Patrick Henry and the Revolution. 
The Sun and its Phenomena VIII. Notices and Criticisms 

Alchemy and the Alchemists 


No. LIV.—September, 1873. 


Anaxagoras as a Scientist and Edu- 


cator Vi. Edmund Burke. 
Che Evolution of Language VII. Progress of Chemical Theory 
Mvths in Modern Science VIII. The Horse: How he is Cheated and 
Raphael of Urbino Abused 
Our Educators The Dead and the IX. Notices and Criticisms 


Living Contrasted 


No. LV.—December, 1873 


Responsibility of Government for the V. The Dawn of the English Drama 
Public Health. VI. Alexander Hamilton. 
. Glaciers and their Phenomena VII. Political Constitutions. 
Icelandic Literature VIII. Notices and Criticisms 


Discovery ot America bythe Northmen 


No. LVI Varch, 1874 


Corals, Coral Reets and Islands V. The Glacial Period: Its Cause and 
. Mill and Agassiz Influence. 
The Accidents of Sublunary Immor VI. Institutes, Academies and Seminaries 
tality on the Hudson 
Herr Strauss and his Pantheistic Sys- V1Il. The Sallient Characteristics of Wash- 
tem ington 


VIII. Notices and Criticisms 


No. LVII Fune, IS74 


Intidel Aspects of Physical Science V. Cotton Growing, Past, Present and 
Woman's Duties and Rights. Future 

Solar Heat and its Mode of Action V1. Another Excursion Among Seats of 
Swift, and his Alleged Treatment of Learning. Genuine and Spurious 


Varina. Vanessa and Stella VIl. Mr. Motley’s John ot Barneveld 
VIIL. Notices and Criticisms 


No. LVII].—September, 1874 


4. 


Cosmical Unity in History V. Geological History 

Village Communities, Ancient and VI. The Beechers and the Tiltons 
Modern Vil. Domestic Hygiene 

Grantism versus Ccesarism VIII. Our Educators A Model Head - 

The English State Church and Non Master 


onformists IV. Notices and Criticisms 








. 
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No. LIX.—December, 1874. 
I. The Architecture of Great Cities. 
I]. Sir William Hamilton. ‘1. The Planet Venus. 
111. Etiology of the Atmosphere. | | VII. Hints and Outlines for Parents and 
1V. Mr. Bancroft’s Mode of Writing His- | Guardians. _ 
\ ? tory. | VIL. The Afsthetics of Home. 
V. Pencil Sketches of some Colleges and IX. Notices and Criticisms. 
Universities. 
No. LX.—March, 1875. 
1. The Scholastic System of Philosophy. V. The Cell-Theory and some of its Re- 
11. The Cossacks. lations. , 
111. Our New York Scientists, and their V1. Confucius and his Influence. _ 
Remarkable Discoveries. VII. Notes Critical and Geographical on 
IV. Thomas Jefferson. Education. 
VIII. Notices and Criticisms. 
No. LXI.—September, 1875. 
1. The Decline and Rise of Civil Marriage. V. Pre-historic Greece. = 
Il. Lessons of a Hundred Years. V1. Shade-trees in our Large Cities. 
lll. Vivisection: or Cruelty as an Exact Vii. Charles O’Conor and the Court of 
Science. Appeals. , 
1V. The Puffing Element in our Higher VI11. Minor Notes and Comparisons 
Education IX. Reviews and Criticisms. 
dy No. LXIL.— Fune, 1875. 
|. Buddhism: Its Past, Present and Fu- 
ture. VI. Papal Infallibility and Civil Govern- 
Il. The Zone of Asteroids. ment. 
} Ill. The Various False Messiahs of the VIL. Some Reminiscences of the Tammany 
Jews. Ring. F : 
IV. Outline Sketches ot Universities and Vill. Oracles: Their History and In- 
Colleges. | fluence. vem 
V. A Shining Light on Christopher Co- | IX. Reviews and Criticisms. 
lumbus. | 
No. LXIIL.—December, 1875 
|. Zoroaster as a Legislator and Philoso- VI. Colonial Paper Money. 
pher. VII. The Elder Struve as an Astronomer 
II. Society and its Contradictions and Mathematician, _ 
Ill. Alexandria and its Libraries, VIII. The Phoenicians and their Voyaes. 
1V. A Bachelor on Woman’s Rights. IX. Our Classical and Scientific Higher 
V. Our Sensational Present-day Philoso- Teaching. 
phers X. Notices and Criticisms. 
No, LXIV.—Yune, 1876. 
1, Pre-Columbian Discoveries of America Vi. What Authors have been Persecuted, 
II. The Ethics of Labor. what Pampered. 
I1I. The Conflict of Science and Religion VI1.Madame de Staél. 
IV. Critics versus Puffers. VIil. Supplement to ‘* Michigan as our 
7 V. The Gels, Celts and Kymri. Model University.” 
1X. Notices and Criticisms. 
No. LXV. September, 1870. 
1. Mohammed and his Institutions V1. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Il. Chief Justice Marshall. VII. Our Representative Schools and Co 
\ Ill. The Ethics of Trade. leges. ; 
\ 1V. Madame de Genlis. VIII. Presidential Elections. 
V. Dropsy at Columbia College IX. Notices and Criticisms 
| 


. 
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MLLE. ROSTAN’S 


French, English and German 


WN ; + 
Hoarding ayd Hav School, 
YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN 


REMOVED TO 


WO. 1 EAST 4ist STREET, 


Cor. Fifth Avenue, 


A thorough English collegiate course, with unsurpassed facilities for acquir- 
ing a practical knowledge of the FRENCH and 


other modern languages 
HOME COMFORTS AND HOME PRIVILEGES 
\re the distinguishing features of this School 


SINGLE ROOMS FOR THOSE WHO APPLY IN TIME 


THY MUSICAL DEPARTMENT 


IS UNDEl lHE CARE O} 


Prof. S. B. MILLS. 
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THE JANE GREY SCHOOL, 
Mount Morris, Livingston Co., New York. 


A Diocesan Institution for the Education of Young Ladies. Founded in 1866, 
and Incorporated by the Regents of the University. 


This Institution is situated in the village of Mount Morris, in the Genesee Valley, in 
Western New York. The School-buildings crown a commanding hill, and the site is 
pleasant and healthful. The Bishop of the Dio. ese, as vistor, gives his aid and counsel ; it 
is also under the supervision of the Rector of St. John’s hurch. The Principal and Lady- 
Principal are assisted by competent teachers, in all the departm nts of education. 

The influence and order of the household are those of a ehristian family. There is 
daily morning and ev ning prayer. On Sundays and Holy Days, the pupils attend Divine 
Service in the Parish ehurch, and receive such other religious instruction as is adapted to 
their years. But, at the request of parents or guardians, pupils may attend divine service 
at other churches. 

The Course of Study is so arranged as to give each branch due prominence at the 
proper time. The rule of study is to learn few things at the same time, and to learn them 
thoroughly. 

The departments of Modern Languages, Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing and 
Painting, are conducted by competent instructors. 

Lectures are delivered during the term, upon various subjects. by the Rector and 
others. 

Those pupils who pursue the course of instruction in Music and other branches of the 
Fine Arts, will devote to them such a portion of time as their importance demands, and 
will therefore require a longer time to complete the regular studies. It is expected that all 
pupils will study Latin or French. German and Italian will be optional. 

The present building accommodates comfortably twenty-two boarders and the requisite 
number of teachers. The house is convenient, comtortable and homelike. 

The study, recitation and practising rooms, parlor, sitting-room and refectory, are on 
the first floor. 

The dormitories, for two pupils each, on the second floor, are well ventilated, neatly 
carpeted, and furnished with black walnut furniture, made expressly for the school. There 
isa bath-room with the usual conveniences. The halls and rooms are heated by two of 
Hendron’s furnaces, making the dormitories, study and halls comfortable during the 


coldest weather. 
TERMS AND VACATIONS. 


There are two terms of twenty weeks each, the first beginning September 14th, and the 
second February 1st. 

There is a recess from December 23d to January 2d, when those pupils whose parents 
desire it may visit home. Also, a recess from Good Friday to Tuesday in Easter week, 
when it is preferred that the pupils should not leave the School. 

The school year ends June 23d, after the general examination 

No — is received for less than the whole year, or the unexpired portion of the year 
upon which she enters. 

\ limited nun.ber of day-scholars is received. 


TERMS. 


Board, washing, fuel, light, and full covrse of English, Latin and French Instruction 
(payable one-half September 14th and remainder February rst) forthe year, $300 00 


German and Italian, each, for the year ; ; : : 20 00 
Instrumental Music... oh ; ean dee 16 a ¥ 60 00 
Vocal Music ae : at oalea ; inn Scie i 60 co 
Use of Piano. ..... or cats aoe : eee rs 15 00 
Pew Rent... ss ; ae = idueneettorad 6 90 
Light Gymnastics. : : ‘ —- nee ETO i 5 oo 
Drawing and Painting, at Professor's prices : 

Day-scholars, in Preparatory Department, per year ; : . 30 00 
Day-scholars, in Junior, Middle or Senior Class, per year a 4° 00 

Daughters of lergymen, $200 oo 


Ifa pupil be removed before the close of the year, the full payment will be required, 
unless in case of protracted sickness, when the loss will be equally divided between the 
parent and school. This rule is necessary, because the number of pupils is limited, and all 
contracts with the teachers, etc.. are made for the entire year. 

For further information, or for admission of pupils, apply to 

J. LINDLEY, A. M., Principal 


Or to C. L. Bincuam, Clerk of the Board of Trustees, Mount Morris, N. Y. 


; REFERENCES,.—The Rt. Rev. A. CLevetanp Coxe, D. D., Visitor, &c., Buffalo, 
The Rev. B. F. Dunnam, Rector of St. John’s, Mount Morris. 
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Rock Hill College, 


MARYLAND. 


CONDUCTED BY THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS. 


This Institution is situated upon a rising ground,in one of the 
healthiest and most picturesque portions of the State, and within 
a few minutes walk of the Ellicott City Railroad Station. 

It affords rare facilities to the student who would pursue a 
Commercial, Classical, or Scientific course. 

While proper care is bestowed on every subject taught in the 
College, our own language receives special attention. The daily 
exercises of the students in Grammar, Composition and Rhetoric 
are publicly discussed and corrected in the class-room. ‘The 
English classics are read with all the attention bestowed on a 
Latin or Greek author; words, idioms, striking expressions and 


historical allusions are dwelt upon in the spirit of sound criticism 
and philology. 


FOR PARTICULARS, SEE CATALOGUE. 


TERMS: 


Hoard, W ishing and ‘Luition $200 OO 
Entrance Fee; 10 00 
Physician's Fee 6 00 
Graduating Fee 5 00 
Vacation at Colleyve, 40 00 
Piano, $60. Guitar, Vioiin and Flute, each 40 00 
Drawing 30 00 


Books and Stationery at current prices. 


BRO. BETTELIN, President. 
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The Butler Health Lift. 


A scientific system of coGperative and cumulative exercise, 
adapted to the preservation and restoration of health. 

It improves the circulation, increases vitality, never exhausts, 
warms the extremities, relieves indigestion, rests the tired brain, 
and cures many chronic ailments. 


Rooms for Exercise and Treatment for Ladies, Gentlemen, 


Children and Invalids. 
NEW YORK: 
Park Bank Building, 214 and 216 Broadway. 


BROOKLYN: 
No. 158 Remsen Street. 


le The Apparatus of The Butler Health Lift possesses 
advantages over any other’ By a peculiar combination of ac- 
curately graduated SPRING-ACTION with the dead-weight lift, the 
effort is made PERFECTLY CUMULATIVE, and hence both THOROUGH 
and sare. Unlike other apparatus, it admits of regular increments 
of only ONE POUND DAILY, which adapts it to the most delicate 
cases. It is convenient for LAptes as well as GENTLEMEN. 


“THE MOST PERFECT APPARATUS IN USE.” 
(Evening Mail.) 


REFERENCES. —Dr. D. A. Gorton 


Dr. H. D. Noves, and many others 


, Dr. C. L. Mitcneci:, Dr. Epwarp Bayarp 


Call or address as above, 


LEWIS J. JANES, 


Proprietor. 
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WHITE STAR LINE. 


FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, 
CARRYING UNITED STATES MAIL. 


The Steamers of this line take the Lane Routes recommended by Lieut. Maury, U.S. 


N., going south of the Banks on the passage to Queenstown, all the year round. 
GERMANIC, . Saturday, March 17, at) 6:50 A. M. 
ADRIATIC,  . Saturday, March 31, at 6:30 A. M. 
BRITANNIC, Saturday, April 7, at 12:30 P. M. 
CELTIC,. . . . Saturday, April 14,at 3 P.M. 

FROM WHITE STAR DOCKS, PIER 52 NORTH RIVER. 
RATES.-- Saloon, $80 and $100 in gold. Return tickets on reasonable terms, Steerage, $28 
Saloon, Staterooms, Smoking and Bath Rooms are placed amidships, where the noise 


and motion are least affording a degree of comfort hitherto unattainable at sea.‘ 


For inspection ot plan and other information, apply at the Company’s Office, 
No. 37 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
R. J. CORTIS, Agent 


Inman Line. -Mail Steamers. 


FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 


CITY OF BERLIN, Saturday, March 24, 1 P.M 
CITY OF CHESTER, Saturday, March 31, 6:30 A. M 
CITY OF MONTREAL, Saturday, April 7, 12:30 P. M 
CITY OF RICHMOND, Saturday, April 14, 3 P.M 
CITY OF BRUSSELS, Saturday, April 21, Noon 

CITY OF BERLIN, Saturday, April 28, 3 P.M 
‘ITY OF CHESTER, Saturday, May ,at A. M 
CITY OF MONTREAL, Saturday, May 12, 3 P.M 
CITY OF RICHMOND, Satnrpay, May 19, 10:30 A. M 
CITY OF BRUSSELS, Saturday, May 26, 3 P.M 
CITY OF BERLIN, Saturday, June 2, 9g A. M. 
CITX OF CHESTER Saturday, June 9, 2 P. M. 
CITY OF MONTREAL, Saturday, June 16, 9 ,{ M 
CITV OF RICHMOND, Saturday, June 23, 2 P. M. 
CITY OF BRUSSELS, Saturday, June 30, 8 \.M 
CITY OF BERLIN, Saturday, July 7, 2 P.M. 
CITY OF CHESTER Saturday, July 14, 8 A.M 


FROM PIER 48, NORTH RIVER. 

CABIN, $80 and $100 gold. Return Tickets on favora- 
ble terms. STEERAGE, S28 currency. Drafts issued at 
lowest rates. 

Saloons, State Rooms, Smoking and Bath Rooms 
amidships. 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 


15 and 33 BROADWAY, N, Y 
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NOTICE. 
With a view to diminishing the chances of collision, the steamers of this line take 
a specified course for all seasons of the year. On the outward passage from Queenstown 
to New York or Boston, crossing the meridian of 50 at 43 latitude, or nothing to the north 


of 43. On the homeward passage, crossing the meridian of 50 at 42 latitude, or nothing to 
the north of 42. 


The British aud North American Royal Mail Steamships, 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT CORK HARBOR. 


FROM NEW YORK. 
PARTHIA, Wednesday, March 21. BATAVIA, Wednesday, April 4. 
CHINA, Wednesday, March 28. | *RUSSIA, Wednesday, April 11. 
And every following WEDNESDAY from New York. 
Steamers marked * do not carry steerage passengers. 

Rates or PassaGe.—Cabin $80, $100, and $130, gold, according to accommodation. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, gold, additional. Return tickets on favorable terms. 

Steerage tickets to and from all parts of Europe at very low rates. Through bills of 
lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. For freight and cabin passage, apply at the Company’s Office, 
No. 4 Bowling Green ; for Steerage passage, at No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Building. 

CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGeEnrt. 


Lehigh Valley Railroad. 


ARRANGEMENT OF PASSENGER TRAINS. 


Leave Depots foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses Sts. at 


7 A. M.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, Hazleton, 
Beaver Meadow, Mahanoy City, Shenandoah, Mount Carmel, Wilkes- 
barre, Pittston, Elmira, etc.,connecting with trains for Ithaca, Auburn, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and the west. 

1 P. M.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, Hazleton, 
Mahanoy City, Shenandoah, Wilkesbarre, Pittston, Tunhannock, etc., 
making close connection for Reading, Pottsville, and Harrisburg. 

4 P. M.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, and Mauch Chunk, stopping 
at all stations. 


6.30 P. M.—Night Express (daily) for Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, Mauch 
Chunk, Wilkesbarre, Pittston, Sayre, Elmira, Ithaca, Auburn, Roch- 


ester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and the West. Pullman's sleeping 
coaches attached. 


General Eastern Office, cor. Church and Cortlandt Sts. 


CHARLES H. CUMMINGS, Agent. 
ROBERT H. SAYRE, Sup't and Eng’r. 
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.< Similes of a few of the many Prize Medals received. 
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Centennial Exposition 


HBRIiGHEST 
Centennial Award 


* Notable or Absolute Purity.” 


The above Medals me an array of irrefutable testimony in favor of the following 
named goods, well worthy of the serious consideration of all who want the best and most 
economical: each medal represents a decision of a separate Board of Scientific and Disin- 
terested Jurors. No greater evidence of superiority can possibly be submitted. Comments 
of the manufacturers can add nothing thereto. 


DURYEAS’ SATIN CLOSS STARCH. 


iN SIX-POUND BOXES AND ONE-POUND PAPERS. USE IT ONCE AND YOU WILL USE NO OTHER, 


DURYEAS’ IMPROVED CORN STARCH. 


Pronounced by JURORS OF GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, PARIS, 1867, to be the ** PERFECTION 
OF QUALITY.” NONE GENCINE WITHOUT ** DURYEAS’™ ON EVERYEPACKAGE, FOR SALE 
BY GROCERS GENERALLY. 


ge Our NEW RECIPE BOOK, containing many valuable recipes, will be mailed, 
postpaid, to any one sending their address to General Depot, 


Nos. 29, 3!, and 33 Park Place, New York. 











